Your  richest 


Kill ' 


sales  in  Chicago! 


Ady«rfi«ng  /mag*  phetd  in  aoch 
Chicago  imwtpap*r  in  1955 


TRIBUNE 

52,486,005 

47.6% 


NEWS 

22,287,945 

20.2% 


SUN-TIMES 

20,022,901 

18.2% 


AMERICAN 

15,476,259 

14.0% 


DURING  1955, advertisersplaced 
a  record  52,486,005  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
The  lead  of  the  Tribune  over  the 
second  Chicago  newspaper  soared 
to  30,198,060  lines. 

When  advertisers  turn  so  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  one  newspaper  in  a 
four  newspaper  market,  the  rea¬ 


son  is  clear.  That  newspaper  is 
their  richest  source  of  sales. 

Let  Tribune  sales  power  help 
you  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  booming  Chicago  has  to 
offer.  Get  the  facts  today  from  your 
nearest  Tribune  representative. 
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It’s  there . . .  but  you  can’t  see  it 

You  NEVER  SEE  the  element  silicon  in  nature.  Yet  it’s  For  many  years,  the  people  of  Union  Carbide  have 

hidden  everywhere— in  sand,  rocks,  clays  and  soils,  and  been  extracting  silicon  from  its  hiding  places  in  nature 

even  in  amethyst  and  many  other  semiprecious  stones.  for  use  in  metal-making.  And  now  they  are  working 

In  fact,  of  all  the  elements,  silicon  is  second  only  to  oxy-  with  silicon’s  exciting  chemical  offspring— silicones, 

gen  in  abundance.  used  for  everything  from  improved  furniture  polishes 

m  1  .  1  j  T  r  .to  new  rubber-like  products. 

Alodern  science  has  made  silicon  one  ol  our  most  » 

versatile  and  useful  servants,  but  at  the  same  time  has  FREE;  Learn  how  Union  Carbide  products  and  research 

followed  nature’s  pattern  of  keeping  it  out  of  sight.  help  satisfy  basic  human  needs.  Write  for  “Products  and 

.  ,  ...  .  ,  ,  ,  .  Processes”  booklet  G. 

I  ou  can’t  see  the  silicon  in  metals,  but  steel  is  strong¬ 
er  and  more  uniform  when  it  contains  small  amounts  of 
silicon.  Larger  amounts  of  silicon  are  added  to  steel 
used  in  generators  and  transformers,  and  in  motors  that  AJV/)  CARH ON'  COR PORA  TIO N 
bring  us  the  magic  of  electricity.  Silicon  adds  to  the  use-  30  east  42nd  street  [mi  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
fulness  of  aluminum  in  many  important  applications.  In  Cunadu:  Union  Carbide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto 

-  lice’s  Trade-marked  Products  include  - 

Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  Crag  Agrirultural  Chemirals  National  Carbons  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  Chemicals 

Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Pyrofax  Gas  Prestone  Anti-Freeze  Union  Carbide  Silicones 

Union  Carbide  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  LiNDE  Oxygen  Bakelite,  Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics  Dynel  Textile  Fibers 
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7  WAYS  TO  SEE  AN  ELECTION  YEAR 


UNITED  FEATURES '5‘V 


INEZ  ROBB 

She’ll  write  what  she  feels  and  say  what 
she  thinks  on  all  aspects  of  the  political 
scene  and  on  personalities  in  the  news.  She’ll 
surely  put  into  words  what  millions  have  on 
their  minds. 

.5  times  a  week 


WITH 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


Look  for  Mr.  Childs  not  only  to  discuss  the 
candidates  and  the  parties  but  the  weakness 
and  strength  of  our  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  policies  and  the  men  who  set  them. 

3  times  a  week 


sample  columns  gladly 
sent  on  request  .  .  . 
Phoney  Wire  or  Write 


DORIS  FLEESON 

Readers  are  sure  to  get  a  graphic  and 
incisive  picture  of  this  nation’s  political 
parties  and  the  men  who  lead  them  in 
her  concisely  written  stories.  Of  her 
Time  Magazine  said,  “  .  .  .  frequently 
knows  what  the  Administration  is  up 
to  before  many  of  its  brass  hats.” 

.5  times  a  week 


ROBERT  RUARK 

Here’s  a  man  who’ll  have  plenty  of  pungent 
things  to  say  on  conditions  in  these  United 
States.  He’s  bound  to  knock  the  stuffin’  out  of 
the  absurd  and  shout  “Bravo !”  when  a  point  is 
made  in  the  name  of  common  sense. 

3  times  a  week 


THOMAS  L.  STOKES 

Whether  writing  about  the  conventions,  can¬ 
didates,  foreign  and  domestic  policies,  this 
veteran  columnist  and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
will  tirelessly  elucidate  the  complexities  of 
public  affairs. 

5  times  a  week 


They'll  provide  millions 
of  readers  with  candid, 
hard-hitting  commentary 
and  evaluations  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  personalities  .  .  . 


They're  the  Big  7 
for  Election  Time 
U.S.A.  . . . 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

In  an  election  year  you  can  be  certain  that  this 
“First  Lady  of  the  World”  will  offer  a  balanced 
outlook  on  domestic  and  international  affairs 
in  her  famous  column,  “My  Day.” 

6  times  a  week 


FREDERICK  C.  OTHMAN 


Readers  are  sure  to  love  his  light, 
satiric  once-over  of  people,  national 
politics  and  government  problems.  You 
can  be  sure  that  he’ll  produce  off-beat 
stories  that  are  witty  and  different. 

6  times  a  week 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


I  essential 
for  a  climbing 
sales  curve 


A  regular  program  of  advertising 
in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
builds  for  your  product  immediate  sales 
with  valuable  customers  who  are  likely 
to  be  with  you  for  years  to  come.  For  the 
MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetration 
that  reaches  the  point  where  sales  action 
begins  and  continues. 

Just  as  MONITOR  readers  constantly 
rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of 
the  MONITOR’S  reporting  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  world  news,  so  they  turn  daily  to 
MONITOR  advertising  for  product  news 
that  is  thoroughly  dependable. 

Be  sure  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  on  your  primary  media  list.  May 
we  submit  a  planned  program  of  MONITOR 
advertising  for  your  product?  —  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR,  One, 
Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  3J3  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:Connaught  House, 
163  M  Strand 


^lAJkat  Our  deaden 
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ISo  News  Is  Good  News 


With  avid  eye  and  fevered  mind 
The  city  we  roam  and  strive  to  find 
A  tale  of  romance,  blood  and  lust: 
Exclusively  a  Page  One  must. 

Through  darkened  alley  and  crowded  street 
We  drag  our  large  complaining  feet. 

Dawn  to  dusk  on  ceaseless  prowl. 

With  relentless  tread  and  deepening  scowl 
^'e  seek  throughout  the  day-long  stint 
All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print. 

And  failing  that,  the  news  that  ain’t — 
Which  in  a  rosy  hue  we’ll  paint. 

Delicately  avoiding  those 
Aspersions  cast  on  tender  toes. 

^c  probe  for  tidings  good  or  bad — 
Pencil  poiseil  on  virgin  pad. 
inexorably.  The  Deadline  nears, 
Confirming,  alas,  our  deepest  fears 
That  yet  another  day  shall  rank 
Among  those  turning  up  a  blank. 

At  city  desk  in  trepidation, 

IK'ith  hanging  head  we  fear  damnation. 
And  sadly  crying  The  Daily  Blues, 

Ph‘ad  that  no  news  is — good  news. 


—JOHN  HARRIS 
Shreveport  (La.)  Times 


Workshop  Fan 


To  THE  Editor:  .  .  .  my  en¬ 
thusiastic  approval  of  the  “Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop”,  skillfully 
prepared  by  Roy  Copperud. 

Eric  Allen  Jr. 
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Managing  Editor, 
Medford  (Ore.)  Tribune 


CAassified: 

Everything  furnished.  $10  fm 
two  girls. — Wichita  (Kas.)  B  n- 
con. 


Honest  Injun 


To  THE  Editor:  We  were  very 
pleasantly  surprised  to  see 
your  article  about  the  early 
days  of  this  newspaper.  (June 
9,  page  70.) 


Box  spring  &  waitiie 
matching.  —  Coafesville  (Pa.) 
Record. 


During  the  time  we  were 
working  on  our  Centennial 
Edition  we  conducted  a  contest 
to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Captain  Sam,  but  nobody 
came  up  with  one.  We  were 
tempted  to  substitute  the  image 
of  some  other  bewhiskered  gent 
and  SAY  it  was  Captain  Sam, 
but  in  the  end  editorial  honesty 
won  out. 


Hen,  women  and  couples  to 
train  for  motel  operation.  — 
Hartford  City  (Ind.)  Nent- 
Times. 


Grown  boxer.  Will  eat  any¬ 
thing.  Especially  fond  of  chil- 
dren  —  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News. 


Lost:  Honey  colored  lady's 
bag. — Dallas  (Tex.)  .Morning 
News. 


WiLLiA.M  F.  White 


Business  Manager, 

Winona  (Minn.)  Daily  News 


First  rate  cafe  with  hea 
license. —  (Cheyenne)  Wyoming 
State  Tribune. 
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ness  offices  at  Suite  1700,  1476  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y.  (Printed  b! 
Scott  Printing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.)  ^cond  class  mall  privileges  authorize 
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point  your  way  to  profits 
in  prosperous  Kansas  with 
TOPEKA  NEWSPAPERS 


Does  $632,654,000  in  effective  buying  income  tempt 
you?  How  does  $141,000,000  sound  for  a  retail  sales 
figure?  That's  only  part  of  the  picture  here  in  this  rich 
2 1 -county  trading  area.  Judge  for  yourself  I  Topeka 
newspapers  can  more  than  point  when  they  completely 
saturate  the  city  zone,  are  read  by  over  half  the  families 
in  this  progressive,  buy-powered  farm  and  industrial  area. 
73,622  circulation  in  the  21  counties  .  .  .  87,934 
throughout  Kansas.  Get  the  low-down  on  how  Topeka 
newspapers  can  speed  up  your  sales  in  Kansas. 

THE  TOPEKA  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO..  INC. 

AGENT  FOR; 

2r0:pelui 

Topeka  State  Journal 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publleatiens,  Inc. 

N*w  York  *  Claveland  *  Chicago  *  Kansas  City,  Mo.  *  San  Francisco 


TAYLORViLLE,  ILL.  MARKET 

LOCATION :  The  principal  city  and  county  seat  of  Christian 
County:  located  25  miles  from  Springfield  the  state  capitol. 

POPULATION  I  Taylorville  has  a  city  zone  population  of 
over  10,000.  However,  it  is  the  trading  center  for  the  en¬ 
tire  county  population  of  41,200  people. 

EMPLOYMENT :  The  principle  industries  are  coal  mininK. 
paper  making  and  railroading  where  2,500  are  employed,  at 
good  wages. 

RESOURCES  &  SALES:  Savings  deposits  total  over  $2 
million.  Retail  sales  are  $25  million,  city;  $53  million, 
county. 

NEWSPAPER:  The  TAYLORVILLE  BREEZE-COURIER  is 
an  evening  daily  with  6,276  circulation  (ABC).  County  wide 
readership.  An  Allen-Klapp  man  contacts  the  tnule  in  this 
area  regularly.  He  knows  the  market. 


Representing  The  Mlddlewesf  Newspaper  List 
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Stockholders  ’  Report  j 

T HIS  column’s  fourth  birthday  occurred  May  24.  Perhaps  it’s  i 
pardonable  to  pause  in  retrospect  for  a  report  to  readers^ 
or  stockholders,  as  Bill  Kennedy  described  them  in  his  “Mr.  I 
L.  A,”  column  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  which  was 
1  observing  its  fifth  anniversary. 

I  Since  1952,  I  have  written  208  of  these  columns.  Approxi- 
j  mately  145,600  words  (at  700  words  a  column)  have  been 
!  printed  here  in  an  earnest  but  doubtless  often  vain  hope  they 
'  might  entertain  or  inform  you  stockholders-customers. 

Most  of  those  words  have  been  directed  to  the  light  and 
'  amusing  side  of  newspaper  life,  relating  the  trivia  of  the  trade, 
i  the  minutiae  (a  word  I  misspelled  here  May  5)  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  its  people.  Effort  has  been  made  to  cram  in  as 
many  as  20  items  mentioning  a  pierson  and  his  paper  in  a 
I  single  column,  which  goal  would  mean  1,000  persons  men- 
'  tioned  here  in  a  year,  4,000  in  the  four  years  the  column  has 
appeared. 

I  Contributors  and  clippings  have  added  more  scope  and  va- 
;  riety  than  the  column’s  conductor  could  command  on  his  own. 
j  Such  help  is  solicited  from  the  loyal  stockholders  in  the  corn- 
'  ing  columnar  year. 

Stockholders  especially  mindful  of  protecting  their  invest- 
j  ment  with  items  and  ideas  come  to  mind,  including  R.  R. 
j  (Scoop)  Coates,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times  columnist;  Sol 
Padlibsky,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  columnist;  Neal  O’Hara, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  columnist;  Ed  Arnold  of  Linotype 
\News,  Frank  Del-Witt  of  Old  Bridge,  N.  J.;  Daniel  O’Connell 
I  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  Maurice  R.  Shochatt,  editor  and  publisher 
!  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Beacon;  A.  W.  Miller,  ex-Wall  Street 
j  Journal,  Thora  Eigenmann  of  San  Diego,  Allen  M.  Widem, 
\Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Henry  Senber,  news  manager.  New 
I  York  Telephone  Co.,  and  many  more. 

Lest  you  be  bored  into  selling  your  stock  short,  let’s  turn 
to  the  brash  and  breezy  report  of  Bill  Kennedy,  “Mr.  L.  A.” 
himself: 

“If  the  people  sitting  in  the  back  row  will  kindly  turn  in  their 
proxies  to  the  chairman,  and  put  away  those  pea-shooters,  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  will  now  be  called  to  order. 

“The  occasion,  as  none  of  you  no  doubt  remember,  marks  the  b^ 
ginning  of  the  sixth  year  that  this  column  has  been  kicking  around  ia 
the  Herald-Express.  This  is  an  event  that  could  easily  rank  in  im¬ 
portance  right  up  there  in  the  same  category  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  before  nothing. 

“However,  it  gives  the  chairman  a  chance  to  review  the  year  for 
the  stockholders,  bless  their  plunging  little  hearts,  who  make  a  10- 
cent  investment  everyday  at  their  corner  newsstand. 

“The  chairman  is  pleased  to  report  that  the  mail  response  is  up,  the 
typewriter  is  holding  firm,  and  generally  the  column  is  a  going  con¬ 
cern,  even  though  you  might  think  it’s  going  to  the  dogs. 

“Five  years  ago  today,  I  was  a  rewriteman  on  the  Herald  staff, 
leading  a  fairly  sane  and  normal  life. 

“I  knew  exactly  what  time  I  was  expected  to  arrive,  and  when  1 
would  leave  the  office.  When  somebody  told  me  to  write  a  story, 

I  wrote  it. 

“Then  I  would  work  cross-word  puzzles,  or  write  home  for  money, 
or  play  ring-around-the-watercooler  with  somebody’s  blonde  secretary 
until  it  came  time  to  write  another  story. 

“No  ax-to-grinders  ever  invited  me  to  cocktail  parties.  No  pre* 
agents  called  me  ‘baby.’  Nobody  telephoned  me  10  times  a  day  for 
racetrack  tickets. 

“It  was  a  happy,  carefree  existence. 

“Then  one  day  the  boss  called  me  into  tbe  office.  ‘Son,’  he  said, 
‘you  are  now  a  columnist.’ 

“  ‘This  is  going  to  be  an  awful  grind.  It’s  tough  to  try  to  be  enter¬ 
taining  in  tbe  paper  every  day,  and  there  are  going  to  be  days  whet 
you’ll  wish  I  never  called  you  in  here.  Whatever  happens  from  now  oi 
is  strictly  up  to  you.’ 

“The  boss  was  a  very  wise  man  in  the  ways  of  the  printed  word.  ' 
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.the  STRONG,  FAST-GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  is  the 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


GAINS  in  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


AAorch  1955  v  s.  March  1956 
from  ABC  Publishers  statements 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  up  10,127 


Post- Dispatch  up  4,461 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  up  13,250 


Post-Dispatch  up  6,220 


GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  up  12,290 


Post-Dispatch  up  4,908 


SELL  the  huge  ST.  LOUIS  Market . . .  the  largest 
2  Newspaper  city  in  the  World. 


300*375  Daily  368*011  Sunday 


editorial 


Sell  the  ‘Hookers’ 

V|^  HY  HAVEN’T  newspapers  in  the  United  States  developed  the 
^  “hooker”  idea  to  the  same  extent  their  Canadian  contemporaries 
liave?  “Hookers”  are  those  small  one  and  two-inch  ads  carrying  re¬ 
tailers’  names  and  addresses  that  are  appended  to  a  national  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  message.  It  sort  of  tells  the  reader  where  he  can  buy  the 
item  promoted  by  the  manufacturer. 

We  don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  newspapers  need  the  extra  linage 
at  this  time  when  their  advertising  volume  is  breaking  all  records. 
But  this  technicpie  seems  a  “natural”  to  us  in  making  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  more  effective. 

That  this  method  does  work  is  indicated  by  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  “hookers”  in  Canadian  newspapers.  There  are  only  97  daily 
newspapers  in  Canada  but  in  1955  they  carried  156,701  “hookers,” 
an  increase  of  more  than  1(),(XX)  or  6.8^  over  the  previous  year.  This 
amounted  to  “hooker”  linage  of  3,487,837,  a  4.9^^  for  the  vear. 
It  must  be  paying  off  for  both  retailers  and  manufacturers. 

Linage-wise,  “hookers”  appear  to  be  not  worth  the  effort,  time 
and  expense  to  sell  them.  And  we  arc  sure  most  U.S.  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  feel  that  way  about  it.  They  are  foolishly  over¬ 
looking  the  most  important  reason  for  “hookers,”  the  reason  they  can 
work  to  the  advantage  of  the  newspapers  that  carry  them  as  well  as 
the  retailers  that  place  them. 

.Anything  that  can  make  newspaper  advertising  move  more 
goods,  sell  more  of  the  advertiser’s  product,  should  be  worth  the  time 
and  effort  of  a  newspaper  advertising  man.  The  volume  of  newspaper 
linage  in  this  competitive  era  will  depend  on  its  efficiency— that  is, 
how  fast  it  sells  goods  in  relation  to  the  cost  involved. 

If  “hookers”  can  improve  that  efficiency  by  leading  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader  from  the  national  advertiser’s  message  to  the  retailer’s 
shelves,  then  they  are  worth  going  after.  We  think  they  can  do  that 
job. 

The  Medical  Hassle 

()W  THAT  the  controversy  over  the  President’s  illness  has  died 
^  down— not  only  the  argument  between  reporters  and  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Jim  Hagerty,  but  the  dispute  among  eminent  medical 
authorities— a  calm  appraisal  of  the  situation  indicates: 

1.  Mr.  Hagerty  deserves  commendation  for  his  forthright  and 
tirc'less  handling  of  the  press  in  giving  it  all  the  available  information 
on  the  President’s  illness  and  operation.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
same  tc^chnicpie  he  followed  a  year  ago. 

2.  Reporters  shoidd  be  commended  for  checking  on  the  official 
information  and  going  behind  the  story  as  it  was  presented  to  them. 
That’s  good  journalistic  technicjue  in  any  language. 

3.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  hide  in  the  President’s  condi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hagerty  probably  would  not  have  presented  the  medical 
team  at  a  post-operation  press  conference  where  the  doctors  were 
subjected  to  thorough  questioning. 

4.  Mr.  Hagerty  and  others  of  the  White  House  staff  are  astute 
enough  to  foresee  the  political  dynamite  in  possible  later  disclosure 
of  any  attempt  to  hide  or  cloud  the  true  nature  of  the  President’s  ill¬ 
ness  or  recovery.  They  must  accept  the  opinions  and  diagnoses  of 
the  mc'dical  team  which  has  attended  the  President  rather  than  those 
who  have  not  examined  him. 

Until  there  is  absolute  proof  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Hagerty  gets 
our  hearty  congratulations  for  being  honest  and  fair  with  the  press 
and  the  American  people. 


And  He  wag  trangfigured  hefon 
them:  and  Hig  face  did  ghine  ag  tht 

— Matthew,  XVII;  2, 
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Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  Promotion  Department  Setup 

¥S  IT  MORE  advisable  to  have  a  central  promotion  department 
^  than  to  have  separate  circulation  and  advertising  departments? 
VVhv?  To  whom  should  the  promotion  manager  report? 

Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

1^  Central  or  general  promotion  or  public  relations  departments, 
those  which  work  in  all  departments  of  the  newspaper,  are  usual¬ 
ly  conceded  to  be  the  most  effective. 

Because  the  promotion  man  must  work  with  the  department 
heads,  and  not  for  them,  he  will  be  most  effective  if  he  is  not  attached 
to  any  one  department.  This  type  of  promotion  operation  results  in 
better  communications  between  departments  and  aids  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  overall  objectives  of  the  newspaper’s  promotion  program.  The 
most  successfid  newspaper  promotion  departments  are  organized  on 
this  basis. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  promotion  or  public  relaticms  depart¬ 
ments  which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  publisher,  or  owner,  are 
the  most  effective.  This  is  natural  because,  in  almost  all  instances, 
the  promotion  man  will  be  carrying  out  a  program  sanctioned, 
financed  and  often  inspired  by  the  publisher. 

2  Promotion  should  be  centralized.  It  will  be  more  efficient  and 
will  knit  the  operations  of  your  paper  together  better  if  it  is 
administered  from  one  office,  by  one  head.  There  are  plenty  of  rea¬ 
sons,  but  the  most  compelling  is  that  it  is  simply  better  management. 

Even  if  your  promotion  is  heavily  weighed  in  one  direction,  the 
operation  should  be  unified.  Perhaps  your  operation  requires  more 
advertising  promotion  than  circidation  or  public  service.  Even  so, 
the  same  person  should  be  responsible  for  the  entire  program.  He 
can  change  the  emphasis  as  needed,  but  he  still  has  the  over-all  view 
of  the  newspaper’s  problems  and  can  give  you  a  rounded  program 
which  could  not  be  provided  by  separate  departments. 

Why  have  different  (and  perhaps  competing!)  departments  for 
advertising  and  circulation  when  much  of  the  work  they  do  would 
be  duplicated?  Let  one  department  handle  all  the  work  and  it  can 
make  much  more  efficient  use  of  manpower,  materials,  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Your  promotion  manager  should  report  to  your  highest  executive 
officer,  whether  that  is  your  editor-publisher,  publisher,  general  man¬ 
ager  or  whatever  you  call  him.  Promotion  is  so  essential  to  all  phases 
of  the  paper’s  operation  that  your  promotion  man  should  be  in  touch 
with  plans  and  developments  from  the  moment  they  are  suggested. 

^  I  believe  that  a  central  department  is  far  more  satisfactory  and 
far  more  effective  than  separate  ones. 

Under  a  central  promotion  department  system,  the  promotion 
manager  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in  circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial.  Because  of  this  the  promotion  manager  is  quick  to  pick  up 
spots  where  conflict  might  develop  from  one  department  to  the  other. 
In  other  words  something  that  looks  good  for  retail  might  be  bad  for 
circulation  or  vice  versa.  And  in  many  cases  all  promotion  must  be 
coordinated. 

All  down  the  line  from  budget  to  personnel,  a  central  depart¬ 
ment  is  far  more  workable  .  .  .  and  since  a  central  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  manager  reports  (or  should)  directly  to  management,  he  is 
in  a  better  position  to  know  the  feelings  and  policies  of  management 
in  public  relations,  advertising  and  circulation  promotion  and  can 
see  that  these  basic  policies  are  adhered  to  throughout  the  papers 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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its  bounce 


How  Jersey 


as  fop  quantity  results. . .  Although  our  annual  budget 
is  not  large,  still  we  know  that  it  succeeds  in  doing  a  big 
job  through  the  advertising  columns  of  The  Times.” 


Advertising  bounce,  that  is  .  .  .  advertising  aimed  at 
bringing  new  industries  to  the  Garden  State. 

New  Jersey  knows  that  to  be  successful,  its  advertising 
must  reach  decision-making  executives  in  new  indus¬ 
tries  ...  in  expanding  industries  ...  in  older  industries 
planning  to  relocate. 


The  New  York  Times  does  this  consistently  better  job 
for  thousands  of  advertisers  like  the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  .  .  .  regardless  of  their  budgets,  their  products  or 
services.  It  can  do  the  same  for  you.  See  for  yourself. 
Try  it. 


The  mainstay  of  New  Jerseys  advertising  effort,  and 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  state’s  list,  is  The  New  York 
Times,  says  Theodore  J.  Langan,  director  of  the  state’s 
Division  of  Planning  and  Development. 


NeU)  Work  eime^ 


“We  have  used  The  Times  for  ten  consecutive  years  and 
found  that  it  consistently  produces  top  quality  as  well 
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Exciting  ‘New  Career’  Opens 
For  Blinded  Victor  Riesel 


Constantly  on  Phone  to  Get  News, 
Aides  Read  to  Him  in  Relays 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


Excitement  crowded  in  on 
Victor  Riesel,  labor  columnist, 
this  week,  and  once  again  he 
felt  “just  as  natural  as  ever” 
in  his  small,  busy  office  on 
New  York’s  Madison  avenue. 
His  sight  was  gone,  but  not 
his  contacts. 

In  fact,  those  news  sources 
of  his — more  than  4,000  names 
and  telephone  numbers — he  had 
built  up  over  the  years,  were 
proving  sympathetically  inter¬ 
ested  and,  therefore,  more  help¬ 
ful  than  ever. 

Friends,  family,  and  offic3 
staff,  plus  a  record  machine, 
were  reading  to  him  in  such 
persistent  relays  that  he 
laughed  at  becoming  “so  eru¬ 
dite.” 

He  was  still  being  guarded, 
24  hours  a  day,  by  three  de¬ 
tectives  furnished  by  the  New 
York  Police  Department.  The 
nearly  $50,()C0  in  rewards  of¬ 
fered  by  the  New  York  Mirror, 
Hall  Syndicate,  newspapers, 
and  press  clubs  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  unknown  assail¬ 
ant  who  threw  sulphuric  acid 
in  his  eyes  last  April  5  re¬ 
mained  unclaimed.  Tire  District 
Attorney’s  office  continued  to 
lean  to  the  theory  that  Mr. 
Riesel’s  writing  against  union 
racketeers  was  behind  the  at¬ 
tack. 

Chain  of  Excitement 
But  nothing  had  deterred  the 
ews  instinct  or  the  fight  in 
41  -  year  -  old  scribbl'tig 
rapper.  So  the  excitement 
led  up,  and  may  be  recited  as 
ey  came  from  Riesel  himself, 
he  sat  in  his  broken  swivel 
air,  earphones  clamped  to  his 
ad,  expecting  a  Washington 
ephone  call  from  union  lead- 
•  David  Dubinsky. 

,1.  He  had  scored  at  least  n 
dy  scoop  on  developments 
the  steel  ne,gotiations  pro- 
ditifi  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 


just  across  the  street  from  his 
office. 

“I  covered  it  as  I  always  did 
before — by  telephone,”  he  said. 
“I  didn’t  sit  outside  those 
closed  hotel  rooms  with  the 
other  reporters,  waiting  for  a 
formal  statement.  I  didn’t  join 
in  any  petition  against  a  ‘news 
blackout.’  What  I  did  was  to 
get  to  sources  by  telephone.  So 
while  some  other  papers  were 
predicting  a  speedy  settlement, 
I  forecast  the  crisis  and  strike 
threat  that  did  transpire,  10 
days  ahead  of  them.” 

Lengthy  .Article 

2,  He  completed  a  12,000- 
word  series  entitled  "My  War 
With  the  Mob”  that  starts 
June  2i  ti  run  through  next 
week  in  the  newspapers  that 
carry  his  column.  Incidentally, 
the  list  of  dailies  has  increased 
by  75  since  the  attack,  now 
totals  275. 

“No,  I  do  not  name  ‘Mr. 


Big,’  in  this  series,”  he  said. 
“But  I  do  show  that  inter¬ 
locked  crime,  with  racketeering 
is  moving  in,  all  through  the 
labor  movement,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  one  waterfront 
union.  It  is  my  contention,  that 
those  who  are  supposedly  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  working  class, 
should  be  the  ones  free  from 
crime.  I  trace  the  history  of 
mob  rule.  I  list  the  casualt'es 
that  have  been  inflicted  as  a 
result  of  it.  I  describe  the  type 
of  rackets  practiced.  I  print  all 
I  know,  and  believe  this  series 
is  the  most  definitive  essay  on 
the  crime  cartel  in  unionism 
that  has  ever  been  written.” 

Waterfront  Story 
•i.  Newspapers  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  June  20,  carried  a  dis¬ 
patch  that  Victor  Riesel  would 
be  the  first  witness  Thursday 
at  the  Eastland  inquiry  on 
waterfront  Reds. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  am  not 
going  to  testify.  I  am  a  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman.  No  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  talking  in  the  glare 
of  Kleig  lights  for  me.  Robert 
Morris  (counsel  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Internal  Security  Subcom¬ 


IN  ANOTHER  MEDIUM — Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel  signs  for  a 
radio  and  television  program,  under  auspices  of  NBC  Vicepresident 
Thomas  B.  McFadden,  at  right. 


mittee)  asked  me  for  a  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  gave  it  to  him  in 
writing,  outlining  my  philoso¬ 
phy  on  the  waterfront  situa¬ 
tion.”  (Mainly  some  back¬ 
ground  on  Harry  Bridges  and 
how  control  of  the  waterfront 
could  put  enemies  in  position  t  j 
sabotage  Army  and  Navy  es¬ 
tablishments.) 

4.  He  has  been  informed 
that  he  is  winner  of  the  $500 
prize  on  a  “Big  Story”  TV 
show. 

“I  feel  honored,”  he  said. 

5.  On  June  29  he  starts  a 
TV  and  radio  program  called 
“Victor  Riesel”  in  WRCA,  New 
York. 

“It  is  just  a  summer  pro¬ 
gram,”  he  said.  “No,  I  am  not 
getting  paid  very  much.” 

“But  it  will  give  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  keep  the  fight  go¬ 
ing  in  another  medium.  I  ap¬ 
preciate  that.” 

.Many  Phone  Calls 

Victor  Riesel  is  a  picturesque 
and  likeable  man.  Short  in 
stature,  only  5  feet,  4  inches 
tall,  he’s  a  newspaper  Na¬ 
poleon  in  his  den  of  an  office. 
There  he  sits  at  the  typewriter 
he  calls  his  “threshing  ma¬ 
chine,”  banging  words  out  by 
touch  system.  Earphones  clap¬ 
ped  to  his  head,  he  talks  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars”  worth  of 
long-distance  calls  a  month. 

“With  the  exception  of  the 
presence  of  those  bodyguards, 
the  routine  is  no  different  than 
it  ever  was,”  he  confided.  “The 
guards  are  helpful.  They  get 
me  in  and  out  of  the  cabs.  I 
know  every  bit  of  this  office. 
I  can  still  see  the  cartoons  on 
the  wall  in  my  mind’s  eye.  I 
find  unerringly  the  telephone 
switch  button.” 

The  Day’s  Routine 

Here’s  how  the  routine  of 
Riesel’s  10-hour  day  works  out: 

He  arrives  at  the  office  from 
his  uptown  apartment  with  one 
of  the  three  guards.  There  he 
confers  with  Alton  Levy  and 
Miriam  Goldfine,  his  two  assist¬ 
ants,  on  what  the  day’s  column 
will  be  about.  As  telephone  calls 
are  put  in  to  necessary  news 
sources,  Miriam  or  A1  take 
turns  reading  him  the  news¬ 
papers,  or  helping  him  catch 
up  with  the  voluminous  file  of 
back  data,  speeches,  Cong  es- 
{Continued  on  page  6‘2) 
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Successful  Bus  Rack 
Experience  Reported 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

After  six  months  of  operation 
the  sale  of  the  daily  Milwaukee 
Senthu‘1  on  buses  has  in- 
^  creased  street 

sales. 

Daniel  R. 
Miles,  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  bus 
sales  system 
and  dispensing 
racks  used  in 
the  buses,  hails 
the  program  af¬ 
ter  its  s i X  - 
month  test  as  a 
Miles  “highly  success¬ 

ful  innovation  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  field,  and  one 
that  provides  a  new  outlet  for 
street  sales.” 

Mr.  Miles,  circulation  director 
of  the  Hearst  paper  here,  has 
steadily  expanded  the  program 
through  the  newspaper’s  terri¬ 
tory,  so  that  now  the  Sentinel 
bus  service  is  in  effect  in  34 
communities  served  by  21  bus 
lines. 

For  example,  when  the  serv¬ 
ice  started  on  the  Milwaukee 
bus  system  only  fi,851  Sentinels 
were  sold  on  2(52  buses  during 
December,  1955.  The  following 
month,  there  were  6,994  sales. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  months, 
sales  rose  over  the  10,000'  mark, 
and  the  fifth  month  report  was 
10,586  copies,  even  though  an 
eight-day  transit  strike  oc¬ 
curred.  In  the  sixth  month,  sales 
jumped  to  19,524  copies.  The 
state  sales  at  the  end  of  four 
months  showed  a  net  sale  of 
8,600  copies  per  month. 

In  each  of  the  buses  on  the 
21  suburban  lines,  as  well  as  in 
the  Milwaukee  buses,  the  Sen¬ 
tinel  racks  are  placed  in  the 
center  rear  of  the  coach.  A  dis¬ 
play  card,  furnished  bv  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  appears  in  the  back  of  the 
rack,  with  the  suggestion,  “The 
Milwaukee  Transport  Company 
Suggests — Step  Back  For  To¬ 
day’s  Sentinel.”  The  bottom 
half  of  the  card  carries  Sen¬ 
tinel  circulation  promotion. 

Transit  officials  have  hailed 
the  sales  as  an  exceptional  pub¬ 
lic  service  by  providing  patrons 
with  a  clean  dry  copy  of  the 
morning  newspaper,  no  matter 
what  the  weather. 

Earl  Lochen,  vicepresident  of 
the  Milwaukee  Transport  Co., 
praised  the  system  as  a  definite 
factor  in  getting  passengers  to 
the  rear  of  the  bus  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  early  morning 
rush  hours. 

Two  surprising  results  also 


show  in  the  six-month  tabula¬ 
tion.  One,  the  bus  sales  stimu¬ 
lates  home  delivery  subscribers, 
and  two,  the  bus  sale  has  not 
hurt  normal  box  and  corner  pole 
street  sales.  Mr.  Miles  said  he 
believes  the  reason  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  that  Sentinel  circulators 
are  able  to  fill  many  bus  racks 
in  one  station  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  assuring  circulation 
when  the  buses  roll  at  5  a.  m., 
before  all  boxes  are  filled. 

Servicing  the  buses  posed  a 
minor  problem  for  Sentinel  cir¬ 
culators,  until  a  system  could 
be  w'orked  out.  ,\s  each  bus  has 
a  number,  each  bus  run  a  num¬ 
ber,  and  each  bus  route  a  num¬ 
ber,  the  men  had  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  company’s 
operation,  so  that  the  right  bus 
had  the  right  number  of  Sen¬ 
tinels  in  its  rack,  and  should  it 
prove  necessary,  be  serviced 
again,  when  the  bus  reached  a 
terminal  point. 

The  Sentinel’s  state  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Van  H.  Fris,  and 
his  assistant,  Carl  Schuett,  have 
been  the  contacts  in  lining  up 
the  out-of-city  bus  runs. 

Mr.  Fris  commented:  “In  our 
city-urban  communities,  where 
we  were  on  sale  only  at  bus  ter¬ 
minals,  railroad  stations,  and 
hotels,  in  competition  with  other 
newspapers,  we  now  are  exclu¬ 
sive  in  a  spot  where  we  have  the 
largest  number  of  commuters 
locked  up  .  .  .  for  anywhere 
from  15  to  45  minutes.” 

To  date,  53  other  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  nation  have  con¬ 
tacted  Mr.  Miles  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  bus  sale  system,  as 
well  as  the  unique  bus  rack.  The 
rack  folds  back  as  a  paper  is 
released  from  it,  thereby  not  in 
any  pas.senger’s  way. 

Mr.  Miles  has  arranged  to 
have  the  racks  manufactured  in 
Milwaukee.  He  will  have  them 
on  display  at  the  circulation 
managers’  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  next  week. 

• 

Copy  Price  Doubled 

McMinnville,  Ore. 

Increase  in  the  single  copy 
price  from  5c  to  10c  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  month  by  Jack 
and  Philip  Bladine,  publishers 
of  the  Daily  News-Reghter. 
The  publishers  pointed  out  that 
cost  of  newspaper  sales  from 
newsstands  was  high  and  added 
that  traditional  newspaper  po¬ 
licy  has  been  to  charge  higher 
prices  for  single  copy  sales  than 
regular  subscription  price. 


J.  M.  Stenbuck 

No  Saturday 
Reading,  They 
Write  Poetry 

Atchison,  Kas. 
The  Atchison  Daily  Globe  re¬ 
cently  switched  its  Saturday 
night  edition  (with  a  Sunday 
pre-date)  to  Sunday  morning 
and  got  a  number  of  letters 
from  readers. 

Saturday  night  we  stay  at  home. 
Without  a  thing  to  read; 

For  what  to  do  I  scratch  'tny 
dome 

And  now  /  come  to  plead — 
From  Saturday  night  till  Sun¬ 
day  morn 

It  seems  almost  a  year! 

This  is  not  a  threat  or  scorn. 
Please  change  it  back,  old  dear! 

(Everett  Earley) 
The  editor  replied: 

There  are  500  papers 
From  coast  to  coast 
Which  on  Sunday  mornings 
Contain  the  most. 

They  turn  up  noses 
At  Saturday  night 
And  all  their  readers 
Think  they’re  right. 

They’ve  formed  that  habit. 

It’s  easy  to  see — 

(They  must  be  as  busy 
as  yon  and  me!) 

LeVs  give  a  fair  trial. 

And  see  what  develops. 

There’s  no  harm — surely — 
Okay,  Mr.  Earley? 

ICMA  NOTE: 
Additional  news  of 
particular  interest 
to  circulation  men 
will  be  found  on 
PAGES  57  and  58 


Stenbuck  Calls 
Hearst  Sales 
Conference 

A  sales  conference  of  Hearst 
circulation  managers,  repre¬ 
senting  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast,  the  first  such  meeting 
in  many  years,  has  been  called 
for  June  25-26  at  Chicago’s 
Sheraton  Hotel,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  M.  Stenbuck, 
general  circulation  director  of 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

The  session  will  be  concerned 
with  a  round  table  discus.sioi 
of  common  problems  and  ex¬ 
periences  and  plans  for  the 
fall  circulation-building  pro¬ 
gram.  Harold  G.  Kern,  general 
manager  of  Hearst  Newspa¬ 
pers,  is  scheduled  to  deliver  a 
talk  at  the  luncheon  session. 

In  discussing  plans  for  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Stenbuck  said: 
“Hard-hitting  sales  organiza¬ 
tions,  outside  the  newspaper 
business,  have  found  it  wise  to 
hold  sales  meeting.-;  in  advance 
of  new  models  or  before  begin¬ 
ning  big  campaigns.  Since  cir¬ 
culation  managers  are  our  sales 
managers,  it  makes  just  as 
much  sense  that  they  be  called 
together,  from  time  to  time,  to 
get  a  preview  of  programs 
that  are  in  the  works  and  to 
talk  about  individual  experi¬ 
ences  that  might  be  helpful  to 
others  in  the  organization.” 

The  sessions  have  been 
planned  to  coincide  with  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting. 

Those  attending  will  in¬ 
clude  Hugh  Smith,  New  York 
Journal-Amei’ican;  Charles 
Strehan,  New  York  Mirror,. 
Charles  Mungie,  Bostjm 
ord-American;  Edward  Secht- 
man,  Baltimore  News-Post  i 
American;  Walter  Aronoff,  De¬ 
troit  Times;  George  Howell. 
Chicago  American;  M.  J.  Schiff- 
m  a  n  ,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telt- 
graph;  Charles  Tilson,  Sa* 
Antonio  Light;  Ted  Au.st,  Lo> 
Angeles  Herald-Express;  Bill 
Merritt,  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner;  Dan  Miles,  Milwauktt 
Sentinel;  J.  B.  Casaday,  .So* . 
Francisco  Examiner;  Frank 
Howard,  San  Francisco  CoV- 
'  Bulletin;  H.  W.  Hailey,  Seattli 
Post-Intelligencer;  Mark  Bohen. 
Albany  Tinves-Union,  and  Gor 
don  Norton,  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  West  Coast. 

Also  in  attendance  will  t> 
Stanley  Lewis,  promotion  mar. 
ager  for  the  Hearst  Newspa 
pers,  and  Charles  Spence,  pre 
motion  manager  of  the  Amen 
can  Weekly.  \ 
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Over  $11  Million  Deposited 
For  Union  Welfare  Funds 
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5- Year  Experience  of  Benefit 
Plans  in  New  York  Reviewed 

Members  of  the  Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  other  employers  of  newspaper  labor  in  the  vicinity 
have  contributed  in  less  than  six  years  nearly  $11,0(X),()0() 
to  14  union  welfare  and  pension  funds. 

The  funds  c'over  about  1(),()00  employes  in  nine  news¬ 
paper  craft  and  mechanical  unions. 

Contributions  began  in  Nov-  - ; - : - — 

ember  lO-aO,  when,  as  a  result  ^alf  by  the  unions  and  half  by 
of  collective  bargaining,  a  pen-  ^^e  publishers.  Because  they 
Sion  fund  was  established  for  serve  on  several  different  funds. 
New  York  Typographical  Union  there  are  only  eight  newspa- 
jjq  g  pers  representatives  in  a  total 

of  31  trustees,  compared  with 
From  $1  to  .1.65  a  Week  23  union  officers.  Mr.  Mapel 
The  total  amount  today  is  .-^ei-ves  as  chairman  of  four  dif- 
roughly  divided  into  $7,.")00,()(:0  ferent  groujis  of  trustees  and  is 
in  welfare  and  $3,.')00,0l)0  in  a  member  of  the  other  nine, 
pension  funds,  William  Mapel,  “Never  in  my  experience  have 
president  of  the  Publishers’  As-  I  been  associated  with  a  more 
socLation,  told  Editor  &  Pub-  friendly  and  harmonious  group 
LisiiER.  The  amounts  paid  into  than  that  represented  by  these 
the  funds  by  the  employers  trustees  as  a  whole,’’  Mr.  Mapel 
range  from  $1  to  $.5.65  a  week  said.  “We  work  in  ‘round-table’ 
for  each  employe.  instead  of  ‘across-the-table’ 

Members  of  the  publishers’  manner  to  make  certain  that  all 
association  are  the  Herald  Tri-  the.se  funds  are  operated  in  the 
bune,  Times,  Mirror,  S'eivs,  best  possible  way  and  that  maxi- 
Joumal-American,  Post,  World-  mum  benefits  are  provided  for 
Telcyram  and  Sun,  Lotig  Island  actual  and  potential  beneficiar- 
Press,  Lony  Island  Star-Jour-  ies. 

nal.  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jour-  '‘Matters  of  this  importance 
nal  of  Commerce,  II  Proyresso,  reiiuire  that  we  engage  the  high- 
and  Jersey  Journal.  est  type  possible  of  administra- 

At  present,  only  two  funds  tors,  auditors,  bankers,  insur- 
are  actually  paying  pensions—  ance  and  other  professional  aid. 
the  printers  and  photo-engra-  All  of  us  are  proud  of  the  pro- 
vers.  A  paper  handlers’  pension  gram.  It  is  being  kept  as  clean 
fund  is  in  the  process  of  being  as  the  well-known  hound’s 
approved  by  the  District  Direc-  tooth.’’ 
tor  of  Internal  Revenue.  Pension  ,,  ,  ,, 

plans  are  in  process  of  prepara-  ‘  *“**'P**  Benefits 

tion  for  the  drivers,  stereo-  Trustees  are  vested  with  com- 
typers  and  pressmen.  plete  authority  to  manage  af¬ 

fairs  of  the  different  funds. 

Harmonious  Group  They  decide  the  kinds  and 

As  a  series  of  annual  meet-  amounts  of  insurance  to  be  pur- 
ings  of  the  various  funds  in  chased,  rules  determining  eligi- 
operation  ended,  Mr.  Mapel  paid  bility,  and  the  size  and  invest- 
tribute  to  what  he  called  the  ment  of  reserve  funds, 
“dedicated  men  of  management  The  average  welfare  fund 
and  labor’’  who  are  serving  provides  life  insurance,  special 
without  compensation  as  trust-  benefits  for  accidental  death  and 
ees  on  all  but  two  of  the  funds,  dismemberment,  accident  and 
These  two  are  funds  of  the  In-  health  benefits,  hospital  cai'e, 
ternational  Association  of  Ma-  surgical  fees,  and  in-hospital 
chinists.  District  No.  15,  and  medical  charges.  All  funds,  ex- 
Local  No.  3,  International  cept  two,  provide  the  same  bene- 
Brotherhood  o  f  Electrical  fits  to  dependents  as  for  em- 
Workers.  Because  of  the  small  ployes.  Coverage  provided  by 
number  employed  by  newspa-  State  Disability  Laws  has  been 
pers  in  these  two  unions,  con-  assumed  by  the  funds  in  all  but 
tributions  are  made  directly  to  two  instances.  Each  fund,  ex¬ 
union  operated  funds.  cept  one,  pays  the  differnce  be- 

Six  trustees  for  each  of  the  tween  workmen’s  compensation 
U  other  funds  are  appointed  allowance  and  the  maximum 
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allowance  provided  by  the  trust¬ 
ees. 

The  trustees  of  each  fund 
have  established  a  reserve  to 
insure  that  benefits  will  not  be 
discontinued  should  contribu¬ 
tions  be  suspended  for  any  time. 
These  reserve  funds  are  in¬ 
vested  in  savings  banks  and 
government  securities. 

Although  required  by  agree¬ 
ments  to  meet  oniy  quarterly, 
the  fund  trustees  in  each  case 
meet  on  the  average  of  12  times 
a  year.  The  average  meeting 
lasts  two  hours. 

Disability  Claims 

An  unusual  situation  dis¬ 
cussed  at  these  meetings  has 
been  the  high  incidence  of  dis¬ 
ability  claims.  While  the  claim 
ratio  of  other  industry  ranges 
between  72  and  78%  of  pre¬ 
miums  paid,  the  newspaper 
claims  have  exceeded  100%  of 
the  premiums,  already  necessi¬ 
tating  three  increases  in  rates. 

“We  frankly  don’t  know  the 
answer  to  this  high  incidence,” 
Mr.  Mapel  said.  “As  trustees 
we  have  been  understandably 
concerned.  We  went  so  far  as 
to  have  one  of  our  carriers  in¬ 
vestigate  every  claim  for  a  per¬ 
iod  of  six  months.  The  chief 


conclusion  we  have  reached  so 
far,  and  it  may  not  be  the  final 
answer,  is  that  there  is  a  high 
age  group  represented  in  the 
unions  involved,  and  that  there 
is  often  some  inflation  in  claims 
when  such  funds  first  get  un¬ 
der  way.” 

.4n  example  of  the  high  rate 
of  claims  being  paid  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mrs.  Jean  Russo, 
professional  administrator  of 
the  Mailer.s- Publishers’  Welfare 
Trust  Fund.  This  was  estab¬ 
lished  Nov.  1,  1952.  Then  the 
publishers  stalled  making  con¬ 
tributions  of  55  cents  a  shift. 
The  Fund  started  buying  in¬ 
surance  from  Aetna  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  March  1,  1953. 
Approximately  l,7f0  are  cover¬ 
ed,  not  all  of  them  employed  by 
newspaper  publishers,  and  not 
all  union  members. 

Since  the  fund  began  ojiera- 
tion  in  1953  a  total  of  $332,627.- 
82,  representing  2,479  claims, 
have  been  paid  in  benefits  to  in¬ 
sured  employes  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  More  than  750  have  re¬ 
ceived  benefits. 

Claims  Exceed  Premiums 

This  past  year  has  been  the 
second  in  which  claims  paid  for 
weekly  disability  benefits  ex¬ 
ceed  the  actual  premiums  paid 
for  this  coverage.  Premium 
rates  were  increased  15%  for 
the  policy  year  beginning  March 
1. 

Income  of  the  fund  for  the 
(Continued  on  paye  6.3) 


Civil  Liberties  News 
Study  Wins  Financing 


A  study  of  newspapers’ 
presentation  of  news  related 
to  civil  liberties  will  be  made 
during  1956-57  with  a  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic. 

The  Fund  has  approved  an 
expenditure  of  $45,000  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  name  of  the 
.Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism,  it  was  announced 
June  21  by  Prof.  Kenneth  R. 
Marvin,  ACEJ  president. 

Detailed  plans  for  the  study 
will  be  developed  during  a  re¬ 
search  conference  to  be  held 
this  Summer,  Prof.  Marvin 
said.  The  principal  end-product 
of  the  study,  he  added,  will  be 
an  objective  description  of  the 
quantity  and  range  of  American 
newspaper  content  dealing  with 
events  in  which  the  rights  of 
individuals  and  institutions  un¬ 
der  the  Con.stitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  are  said  to  be 
involved. 


Prof.  Marvin,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Iowa  State  College, 
explained  that  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  .studied  would  include 
such  topics  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  access  to  government 
news,  security  programs  in 
government,  the  desegregation 
question  and  academic  freedom. 

The  study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of 
journalism  educators.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  of  which 
Prof.  Marvin  is  chairman,  in¬ 
clude  Professors  Ralp  O.  Naf- 
ziger  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Robert  L.  Jones  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Roy  E.  Carter  Jr.,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and 
David  Manning  White  of  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 

Prof.  Marvin  said  that  a 
press  advisory  committee  will 
be  named  to  provide  guidance 
on  technical  matters. 


II 


‘Loss  of  Confidence’ 


Dismissal  Is 

A  distinguished  public  offi¬ 
cial,  serving  as  an  arbitrator, 
this  week  sustained  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher’s  “loss  of  confi¬ 
dence’’  as  a  just  and  reasonable 
cause  for  dismissing  an  ad¬ 
mitted  ex-Communist  from  a 
sensitive  news-editing  job. 

The  decision,  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Corsi,  a  former  New 
York  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner  under  Governor 
Dewey,  upheld  the  New  York 
Times  firing  of  Jack  Shafer,  a 
foreign  desk  copyieader,  as 
justifiable  within  the  terms  of 
a  guild  contract. 

The  Shafer  Case  grew  out  of 
the  Eastland  Committee  hear¬ 
ings  last  Fall  and  Winter  when 
several  present  and  former 
Times  staffers  were  examined 
as  to  their  past  associations 
with  Communist  organizations 
and  individuals. 

Ingredients  of  Objectivity 

In  the  arbitrator’s  opinion. 
Managing  Editor  Turner  Cat- 
ledge  had  expressed  “suc¬ 
cinctly  and  convincingly”  the 
ingredients  of  the  Times’  loss 
of  confidence  in  Mr.  Shafer 
when  he  testified: 

“Not  only  must  we  be  sure 
that  the  person  who  handles 
our  (Communist)  news  is  not 
pro-Communist.  We  must  be 
equally  sure  that  he  will  not 
lean  backward  to  prove  that  he 
is  not  a  Communist  cr  no 
longer  a  Commuinist.” 

All  through  the  arbitration 
it  was  made  clear  by  the  Times 
management  that  Mr.  Shafer 
had  not  been  fired  because  he 
invoked  the  protection  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  or  because  of  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Communist  Party. 

A  review  of  the  facts  in  the 
case  showed  that  Mr.  Shafer 
had  discussed  his  Communist 
activities  with  Times  attorneys. 
He  joined  the  Party  in  1940, 
became  inactive  after  1941,  re¬ 
activated  his  membership  in 
1946  and  finally  resigned  in 
1949,  before  he  joined  the 
Times  staff. 

In  Sensitive  Job 

At  the  time  of  this  dis¬ 
closure,  Times  top-level  man¬ 
agement  afforded  Mr.  Shafer 
an  opportunity  to  resign.  He 
would  not  resign,  but  because 
he  was  working  on  a  Geneva 
Conference  report  he  was  first 


Upheld 

suspended.  Four  days  later  he 
was  notified  of  his  dismissal, 
effective  immediately.  It  wasn’t 
until  January  that  he  appeared 
at  a  public  hearing. 

Times  testimony  stressed  the 
sensitive  nature  of  Mr.  Shafer’s 
job,  and  admitted  that  he  had 
enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of 
his  superiors.  He  not  only  read 
copy  of  the  foreign  news  but 
edited  it  and  wrote  headlines; 
often  he  was  the  last  member 
of  the  staff  to  pass  upon  items 
before  they  went  into  print. 

At  the  time  of  his  discharge 
the  Times  had  Mr.  Shafer’s 
permission  to  disclo.se  to  a 
Guild  committee  the  grounds 
for  dismissal.  The  grievance 
session  ended  without  resolu¬ 
tion  and  the  Guild  took  the 
case  to  arbitration  in  normal 
procedure. 

Guild’s  Contention 

The  Guild  contended  that  Mr. 
Shafer’s  dismissal  was  not  for 
“good  and  sufficient  cause” 
since  the  stated  cause  of  “loss 
of  confidence”  related  solely  to 
anticipated  guilt  rather  than 
actual  misconduct  and  was  un- 
reviewable. 

Commissioner  Corsi  conceded 
that  the  Arbitrator  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  for  the 
employe  if  the  “loss  of  confi¬ 
dence”  were  based  on  nothing 
more  than  a  unreasonable  an¬ 
ticipation  of  future  malper- 
formance  or  non-performance. 

“Labor  has  every  right,”  said 
Mr.  Corsi,  “to  guard  itself 
against  the  whims  of  employ¬ 
ers  whose  decisions  rest  on 
mere  subjective  fears  not 
grounded  in  objective  reality. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  here. 

“The  Times’  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  Mr.  Shafer  is  not  a 
loss  of  confidence  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  and 
arbitrary.  It  is  not  the  mere 
whim  of  an  unconscionable  em¬ 
ployer  callous  to  the  rights  of 
his  employes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Times’  loss  of  confidence 
.  .  .  rests  on  Mr.  Shafer’s 
identification  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  cause.” 

Related  to  Specific  Job 

This,  the  arbitrator  con¬ 
cluded,  bears  directly  and  “in 
a  most  telling  manner”  on  the 
sensitive  job  held  by  Mr. 
Shafer  in  the  handling  of  Com¬ 
munist  news. 

During  the  hearing,  Mr. 
Corsi  recalled,  the  Times’  coun¬ 


sel,  Louis  Loeb,  had  stated 
that  Mr.  Shafer  would  not  have 
been  dismissed  had  his  job  been 
on  the  sports  desk  rather  than 
the  foreign  news  desk. 

Mr.  Loeb  emphasized  that 
the  Times’  loss  of  confidence 
was  related  directly  to  the  spe¬ 
cific  job  Mr.  Shafer  was  doing 
and  not  merely  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  once  been  a  Communist, 
the  Arbitrator  said. 

Pointing  to  the  Times  as 
“a  leading  organ  of  public 
opinion,”  Mr.  Corsi  concluded 
that  the  newspaper  has  the 
right  to  be  certain  that  the 
men  who  read,  edit  and  head¬ 
line  the  news  will  do  the  kind 
of  job  expected  of  them  not 
alone  by  the  Times  itself  but 
by  the  public  which  reads  and 
supports  the  Times. 

“It  is  unfair  to  assume,”  he 
said,  “that  this  particular  kind 
of  a  public  enterprise  take 
chances  on  the  kind  of  a  job 
an  employe  will  or  will  not  do 
in  whom  it  and  its  readers  have 
not  the  required  confidence.” 

Mr.  Shafer,  he  said  finally 
could  give  no  assurance,  his 
record  on  the  job  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  that  he  could  meet  Mr. 
Catledge’s  requirement  for  ab¬ 
solute  objectivity. 

• 

Postal  Rate  Bill 
In  Pigeon  Hole 

Washington 

Legislation  substantially  in¬ 
creasing  second-class  mail  fees 
is  dead  for  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Rep.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Democratic  floor  leader,  said : 
“I  do  not  intend  to  program  it 
now,  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future.”  . 

The  Boston  Democrat  was 
replying  to  a  question  from 
Rep.  Edmund  Rees,  Kansas 
Republican,  who  headed  the 
postal  committee  during  Re¬ 
publican  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCormack  said  the  bill 
cannot  be  forced  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  without  Democratic 
votes  and  that  his  poll  shows 
solid  party  sentiment  for  non¬ 
action. 

• 

Victor  Ridder  Hurt 

Victor  Ridder,  70-year-old 
president  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  was  hospitalized  in 
London  this  week,  suffering  in¬ 
juries  to  his  legs  and  hip.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ridder  were  in  an 
automobile  collision.  She  was 
unhurt.  They  were  winding  up 
a  vacation  tour  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Ridder’s  son,  Walter,  flew  to 
London  on  Wednesday. 


Southam  Co.  I 
Buys  Nugget  ( 

At  North  Bay 


North  Bay,  Ont 

The  Southam  Company,  Ltd. 
has  added  the  North  Bay  Nug~ 
get  to  its  holdings — the  eighth 
Canadian  daily  newspaper  in  the 
group. 

The  Nugget  has  been  an  em¬ 
ploye-owned  property  the  last 
eight  years,  since  the  death  of 
its  owner,  W.  E.  Mason.  Its  sale 
was  announced  by  J.  F.  Grain¬ 
ger  on  behalf  of  the  directors 
and  shareholders.  The  price  was 
not  disclosed. 

The  paper  has  a  circulation  of 
approximately  13,000. 

“Decision  to  sell  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  made  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  serious  consideration  by 
the  directors,”  Mr.  Grainger 
said.  “Our  only  reason  for  tak¬ 
ing  this  step  is  that  substantial 
funds  are  needed  in  order  that 
the  Nugget  may  undertake  nec¬ 
essary  expansion  in  keeping 
with  its  policy  to  turn  out  a 
newspaper  commensurate  with 
the  growth  and  progress  of 
North  Bay  and  district. 

“Frankly,  the  Nugget  did  not 
have  these  funds.  By  joining 
the  Southam  group,  the  Nugget 
will  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  type  of  newspaper  which  the 
growing  North  Bay  district  de¬ 
serves.  The  Southam  company 
plans  to  spend  $150,000  im¬ 
mediately  in  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.” 

• 

4  Share  in  Estate 
Of  George  Me  Manus 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

The  estate  of  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  creator  of  “Bringing  Up 
Father,”  has  compromised  a 
claim  in  behalf  of  Emil  Zeklev, 
a  longtime  associate  of  the 
artist,  and  Mrs.  Zekley  and  two 
children.  They  will  receive  $65,- 
000,  in  installments,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  cartoonist’s  widow 
and  elderly  brother  and  sister- 
in-law.  The  estate  was  valued 
in  excess  of  $1,500,000. 

• 

Union  Official  Sues 

Portland,  Ore. 

A  suit  for  $300,000  libel 
damages  has  been  filed  by  Clyde 
C.  Crosby,  head  of  the  team¬ 
sters’  union  in  Oregon,  against 
the  Oregonian  and  two  report¬ 
ers,  Wallace  Turner  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Lambert.  The  Oregonian 
stories  touched  off  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation. 
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Hagerty  Bars  Quarrel 
Over  Doctors’  Opinions 

Washington  Alistair  Cooke,  Manchester 
Prognosis  of  the  Presidents’  Guardian:  ‘‘Mr.  Hagerty  is  a 


illness  is  strictly  for  the  medical 
men,  Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  has  told  White  House 
reporters  with  finality. 

Mr.  Hagerty  had  been  coming 
to  a  slow  boil  for  several  days. 
Inquiries  which  appeared  to  him 
to  reflect  on  the  accuracy  of  re¬ 
ports  he  was  transmitting  from 
Ike’s  bedside  were  capped  by 
columnar  challenges  to  the 
scientific  correctness  of  the  bul¬ 
letins. 

The  presidential  press  secre¬ 
tary  had  made  a  policy  of  re¬ 
maining  within  the  language  of 
the  bulletins.  He  eschewed  in¬ 
terpretation  of  terms  or  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  health  outlook.  But 
as  questions  grew  in  number 
and  persistence,  he  agreed  to 
make  notes,  pass  the  inquiries 
on  to  the  doctors,  and  return 
with  their  answers. 

The  answers  didn’t  suffice 
either  for  those  who  had 
medical  advice  that  there  is 
a  high  rate  of  recurrence  in 
ileitis  cases.  That  irked  Jim 
but  the  blowoff  came  when  re¬ 
porters  quoted  newspaper  col¬ 
umns  and  cite  their  medical 
authorities.  Then  the  secretary 
foreclosed  discussion  on  that 
point  on  his  own  behalf  and  for 
the  doctors.  That  went,  he  said, 
for  the  press  and  the  quoted 
“outside”  medical  men. 

What’s  Read  Abroad 

With  few  exceptions,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  for  over¬ 
seas  newspapers  played  the  Ei¬ 
senhower  illness  and  its  politi¬ 
cal  implication  with  diplomatic 
reserve. 

But  one  British  paper  bluntly 
suggested  Ike  should  “stand 
down”  rather  than  face  another 
vigorous  four  years  following 
treatment  for  a  heart  ailment 
and  a  major  surgical  operation. 

For  the  most  part,  correspon¬ 
dents  filed  the  medical  reports 
fully,  then  attempted  to  pre¬ 
serve  balance  in  digesting  the 
pro  and  con  of  newspaper  and 
^  public  discussion  on  the  second 
term  outlook. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  some 
dispatches  that  appeared  in 
newspapers  outside  the  U.  S.  : 

Bruce  Rothwell,  London 
Neu'8~Chi'onicle:  “His  doctors 
are  saying  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  run  for  re- 
election.  Republican  party  lead¬ 
ers  are  on  the  point  of  presum¬ 
ing  that  he  will.  And  the  best 
informed  guess  in  Washington 
is  that  he  will.” 
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civilian  servant  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  but  through  a  harrowing 
night  he  was  the  watchdog  of 
the  Republican  Party,  which 
once  again  is  in  deep  trouble. 
No  reassurances  can  soften  the 
hard  coincidence  of  two  ‘digest¬ 
ive  ailments’  in  nine  months 
which  turned  into  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  and  an  occasion  for  major 
surgery.” 

William  Connor,  London 
Daily  Mirror  (column  “Cas¬ 
sandra”)  :  “The  ludicrous  pan¬ 
tomime  that  the  White  House 
staff  have  staged  over  President 
Eisenhower’s  latest  illness  ex¬ 
ceeds  in  fatuity  their  first  per¬ 
formance  when  he  had  a  heart 
attack.  .  .  .  Their  self-selected 
task  is  an  uphill  one.  It  is  to 
prove  that  a  man  who  has  had 
a  severe  heart  attack,  who  has 
had  an  internal  operation  and 


Middletown 
‘Cold  Type’- 

The  new  tabloid  newspaper 
projected  for  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
will  be  started  from  scratch  as 
a  “cold-type”  offset  publishing 
operation.  (E&P,  June  16,  page 
46.) 

Further  information  on  the 
project  was  given  this  week  by 
its  sponsors  but  they  told  E&P 
they  were  not  quite  ready  to 
divulge  all  of  the  details  of 
the  printing  plan,  beyond  the 
fact  that  no  hot  metal  processes 
will  be  used. 

The  paper  will  enter  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  has  been  served  for 
many  years  by  the  evening 
Times-Herald  (approximately 
11,000  circulation),  of  which 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  founder  of  the 
ill-fated  New  York  PM,  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

Establishment  of  Community 
Newspaper  Publishers,  Inc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
new  daily  newspaper  in  Middle- 
town  was  formally  announced 
by  David  Bernstein,  executive 
vicepresident. 

The  company,  located  at  55 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
is  establishing  the  daily  in 
Middletown  after  a  survey  of 
21  communities  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  United  States,  Mr. 
Bernstein  said.  'The  newspaper 
will  be  published  six  mornings 
a  week,  including  Sundays. 
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who  is  nearing  70  is  much 
healthier  than  a  man  who  has 
had  no  illness  at  all.” 

Nature  of  Campaign 

F.  von  Globig,  German  Press 
Agency:  “In  spite  of  the  hope¬ 
ful  pronouncements  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  after  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation,  the  second  serious  illness 
of  the  President  within  nine 
months  is  considered  an  impor¬ 
tant  political  factor  by  Ameri¬ 
can  public  opinion.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  illness  has  made  the 
Democratic  nomination  more 
sought  after.” 

Jean  Lagrenge,  A  g  e  n  c  e 
France  Presse:  “Two  schools 
of  thought  clash.  One  says  Mr. 
Eisenhower  has  to  ran;  that  he 
has  been  ill,  was  operated  upon 
as  many  other  men  have,  and 
there  is  no  change  in  his  plans. 
The  other  says  he  has  had  a 
heart  attack,  and  an  operation 
and  that  his  physical  outlook 
requires  that  he  retire.  Natur¬ 
ally  this  can  be  no  more  than 
speculation  because  the  final 
answer  lies  with  the  man  him¬ 
self.” 


Project: 
Offset  Daily 

Mr.  Bernstein,  who  heads  up 
the  new  publishing  firm,  is  a 
former  newspaper  reporter  and 
magazine  writer.  He  served  as 
adviser  to  two  presidents  of  the 
Philippines,  Manuel  L.  Quezon 
and  Sergio  Osmena. 

He  closed  his  public  relations 
firm,  David  Bernstein  Associ¬ 
ates,  in  order  to  join  the  new 
company,  which  is  owned  by 
The  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund,  Inc.,  a 
New  York  philanthropic  found¬ 
ation. 

Preliminary  planning  of  the 
newspaper  enterprise  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harry  S.  Milligan, 
secretary  of  Community  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Inc.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Photonews,  Inc., 
Bethpage,  L.  1. 

Mr.  Milligan,  administrative 
officer  of  the  new  firm,  started 
his  newspaper  career  on  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun. 
A  graduate  of  Columbia  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  he 
edited  a  chain  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  North  Carolina.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the  In¬ 
fantry  School  Quarterly,  and  in 
Korea  edited  the  daily  United 
Nations  Herald. 

Mr.  Bernstein  said  announce¬ 
ment  would  be  made  soon  of 
the  appointments  of  general 
manager,  managing  editor,  and 
other  executives. 


Planning  Trip 
Jo  Russia? 

Be  a  Tourist! 

If  you’re  planning  to  take 
your  own  look  at  Russia’s 
“new  look,”  go  as  a  tourist,  not 
as  a  newspaperman. 

That’s  the  advice  of  John  A. 
Kennedy,  publisher  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus- 
Leader,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  month’s  tour  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  the  advice  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  a  former  Congress¬ 
man,  applied  for  a  tourist  visa 
instead  of  a  press  entry  permit. 

As  a  result,  the  publisher 
said,  he  and  his  family  were 
free  to  travel  through  Russia 
with  a  minimum  of  red  tape  or 
official  harassment.  Travel  of 
Western  newsmen  and  diplo¬ 
mats,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
subject  to  considerable  restric¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

Photographer  on  the  tour 
was  Mr.  Kennedy’s  daughter, 
Patricia,  a  senior  at  Berkeley 
College.  She  took  more  than 
1,000  pictures  with  a  35mm. 
camera. 

Highlight  of  the  Kennedy 
family’s  trip  was  attendance 
at  a  Kremlin  reception  for 
Marshal  Tito.  Th®  publisher, 
who  found  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  both  Tito  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  said  the  reception 
was  “as  grandiose  as  any 
dreamed  up  by  movie  producers 
in  films  of  tsarist  days.” 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  returned 
from  Russia  with  10  well-filled 
notebooks,  is  exploring  the 
possibility  of  writing  a  series 
of  articles  for  syndication. 


Stanley  Ross  Holds 
lAPA  Membership 

The  executive  committee  of 
the  Intsr-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  advised  Stanley 
Ross  that  his  associate  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  organization  is 
still  in  effect. 

At  the  I A  PA  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  meeting  in  Bermuda 
April  8  testimony  was  nre- 
sented  that  the  Stanley  Ross 
Corporation,  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  membership,  was 
no  longer  in  existence.  After 
protest  by  Mr.  Ross,  an  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  disclosed  the  corpora¬ 
tion  still  legally  in  existence 
and  Mr.  Ross  was  advised  of 
his  continued  membership.  He 
is  currently  editor  of  El  Diari) 
de  Nueva  York. 
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A1  Spendlove 
Joining  Phila. 


Bulletin  Team 


Philadelphia 


Hooker  Appoints 
Labor  Relations  Aide 


Philadelphia 
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Albert  Spendlove,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  publisher  of  the 
Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph  to 
— join  the  admin¬ 
istrative  staff  of 
I  the  Philadelphia 
i  Evening  and 
I  Sunday  Bulletin. 
Announcement 
was  made  June 
19  jointly  by 
Mr.  Spendlove 
and  Richard  W. 

Slocum  and 

Spendlove  ^ 

lor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Spendlove  will  take  over 
the  key  spot  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  the  Bulletin’s 
managerial  team  around  Sept. 
1.  The  position,  involving  ad¬ 
ministrative  as  well  as  indus¬ 
trial  relations  responsibilities, 
has  not  been  filled  since  the 
death  of  Business  Manager 
Harry  L.  Hawkins  in  1955,  at 
which  time  Mr.  Taylor  vacated 
the  position  to  take  over  the 
duties  as  business  manager. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  also  vicepresident 
and  treasurer.  Mr.  Slocum  is 
executive  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Spendlove  has  published 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  owned 
by  the  Telegraph  Publishing 
Company,  since  1949.  Previous 
to  that  he  was  associate  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  for 
nearly  four  years.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  this  association. 

In  newspaper  work  since 
1933,  Mr.  Spendlove  has  also 
been  manager  of  the  Sanford 
(Maine)  Tribune- Advocate  and 
publisher  of  the  Biddeford 
(Maine)  Daily  Journal. 

For  the  past  three  years  Mr. 
Spendlove  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 


Stock  Delisted 

Springfield,  Mass. 

After  conducting  a  hearing 
in  the  matter,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  has 
notified  officers  of  the  Spring- 
field  Newspapers’  employe  trust 
funds  that  it  lacks  jurisdiction 
to  overrule  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  decision  to  de- 
list  the  Atlas  Tack  Corp.  from 
the  trading  board.  The  trusts 
are  majority  shareholders  of 
Atlas. 


FAMILY  of  Richard  M.  Seafon,  president-odifor-publisher  of  the 
Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Journal,  is  pictured  aboard  Holland-America 
flagship  Nieuw  Amsterdam  en  route  to  Europe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seaton 
and  children  (David,  Edward,  Richard  and  Elizabeth)  will  make 
two-months  tour  of  the  Continent. 


OFF  TO  EGYPT  by  TWA  plane  to  attend  a  parliamentary  assembly 
and  to  inspect  the  Aswan  Dam  and  Gaza  Strip — Left  to  right,  Jonkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  and  president  of 
ASNE;  Alicia  Patterson,  editor-publisher  of  Newsday;  Dorothy  Holds- 
worth,  her  secretary;  and  Hugh  Schuck,  New  York  Daily  News. 


Nixon  Biography 
Released  July  8 

“Nixon,”  a  biography  of  the 
vicep resident  by  Ralph  de  To- 
ledano,  has  been  syndicated  for 
newspapers  by  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  book  will  be  condensed 
to  14  daily  and  Sunday  install¬ 
ments  of  approximately  1,.')00 
words  each.  Release  date  for 
the  first  chapter  is  July  8. 

Mr.  de  Toledano,  an  editor  of 
Newsweek  and  co-author  of  the 
book  “Seeds  of  Treason,”  has 
written  a  special  windup  chap¬ 
ter  to  bring  his  book  up  to 
date.  In  preparing  the  biog¬ 
raphy,  he  had  access  to  records, 
speeches,  old  clippings  and 
other  material  which  enabled 
him  to  document  in  depth  his 
story  of  Mr.  Nixon’s  career. 
This  written  material  backs  Mr. 
de  Toledano’s  personal  obser¬ 
vations  of  Mr.  Nixon,  made 
during  an  association  which 
dates  back  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Hiss  case. 


Stewart  Hooker,  director  of 
personnel  and  labor  relations. 
Triangle  Publications,  owners 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
this  week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Frank  Harris  as 
assistant  labor  relations  direc¬ 
tor.  At  the  same  time  he  named 
his  administrative  assistant 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Harlan,  as  as¬ 
sistant  personnel  director.  The 
appointments  are  effective 
July  1. 

Mr.  Harris  for  the  past  10 

SIX  WEEKS  ABROAD — Mr.  and  Mrs.  August  Steuer  (at  right)  are  been  with  the  U. 

pictured  with  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Conciliation  Service.  He  IS  . 
Steuer,  on  luxury  liner  Italia,  just  before  sailing  for  Germany.  August  former  ^  professor  of  economic 
Steuer  is  publisher  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold,  New  York.  at  Elmira  College. 


LIGHT,  MORE  LIGHT 

Partymiller,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Daily 


Reporters’  Note  Ends 
‘Big  Steel’  Blackout 
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A  “cleared  atmosphere”  with 
regular  daily  press  conferences 
followed  filing  by  labor  re¬ 
porters  of  a  petition  protest¬ 
ing  a  “news  blackout”  shortly 
after  negotiations  started  in 
New  York  between  union  lead¬ 
ers  and  managers  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  steel  companies. 

The  petition  was  typed  out 
by  A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  June  7,  the 
second  day  of  the  negotiations. 
He  was  in  Room  1010  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  which  was  be¬ 
ing  used  as  a  press  room. 
The  first  day  had  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  what  Mr.  Raskin 
described  as  “complete  news 
deadness.”  Neither  side  gave 
evidence  of  a  willingness  to 
furnish  information  to  the 
press. 

Immediately  thereafter  the 
atmosphere  changed.  By  Fri¬ 
day,  June  1.5,  the  first  big 
news  break  came. 

“Since  last  Friday  we  haven’t 
suffered  from  lack  of  news,” 
Mr.  Raskin  said. 

Mr.  Raskin  handed  the  peti¬ 
tion  to  Robert  Knight,  public 
relations  man  for  United  States 
Steel.  Mr.  Knight  took  it  into 
the  closed  conference  room, 
where  it  was  read  by  John 
Stephens,  vicepresident  of  U.S. 
Steel  and  David  J.  McDonald, 
president  of  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  .\merica. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  peti¬ 
tion: 

“We  the  members  of  the 
press  corps  assigned  to  keep 
the  public  informed  on  the 
progress  of  these  negotiations 
wish  to  protest  the  news  black¬ 
out  imposed  by  joint  agreement 
of  both  parties. 


“The  contract  talks  are 
bound  to  have  profound  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  lfi0,CO0,0()() 
Americans.  They  are  not  a 
private  matter  of  sole  concern 
to  the  negotiating  parties.  The 
public,  which  has  no  direct 
representation  within  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  is  entitled  to  a 
regular  and  reliable  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  progress 
being  made  by  union  and  in¬ 
dustry  representatives. 

“It  is  not  our  desire  to  have 
to  depend  upon  indirect  ‘key¬ 
hole’  gossip  or  to  indulge  in 
flights  of  speculative  fancy, 
based  on  lack  of  factual  re¬ 
ports.  We  do  not  feel  that  the 
interests  of  the  industry,  the 
union,  or  the  country  would  be 
well  served  by  such  procedure. 

“Regular  briefing  sessions  for 
the  press  are  a  feature  of  all 
international  conferences.  Cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  less  should  be 
available  here.” 

Signers  of  the  petition,  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Raskin,  were:  James 
Devlin,  Associated  Press;  Rob¬ 
ert  Shortal  and  Elmer  Walzer, 
United  Press;  Rodney  Crow- 
ther,  Baltimore  Sun;  Edward 
J.  Lally,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
and  Ralph  Chapman,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Devlin  said  that  “while 
news  from  the  negotiations 
continued  to  be  scarce”  the 
petition  had  helped  to  “im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  press.” 

Mr.  Knight,  speaking  as  PR 
counsel  for  U.S.  Steel,  said  it 
has  “always  been  the  policy  of 
negotiating  parties  to  keep  the 
press  as  fully  informed  as 
possible.” 

“Naturally,”  he  added,  “there 
are  certain  phases  of  the  nego¬ 


tiations  that  both  parties  feel 
have  to  be  kept  under  cover  at 
certain  stages  of  the  talks.” 

“The  union  is  more  flexible 
than  management  in  its  public 
relations,”  was  a  comment  of 
Mr.  Raskin.  “Management  is 
inclined  to  be  slow  and  pon¬ 
derous.” 

Representatives  of  the  union 
and  management  now  meet 
each  day  with  the  press. 

This  week,  10  steel  com¬ 
panies  joined  “Big  Three”  in 
a  special  one-time  educational 
advertising  campaign.  An  ad¬ 
vertisement,  measuring  25f> 
lines  on  seven  columns  and 
setting  forth  management’s 
offer  to  the  union,  was  placed 
by  Hill  and  Knowlton,  New 
York  public  relations  firm,  in 
more  than  350  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

• 

Faye  Emerson  Show 
Will  Feature  News 

Faye  Emerson,  whose  Faye 
Emerson  on  TV  &  Radio  col¬ 
umn  is  syndicated  by  United 
Features,  will  star  in  “Of  All 
Things”  on  CBS  TV,  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  replacement  for  Garry 
Moore. 

At  the  opening  of  each  pro¬ 
gram  Miss  Emerson  will  com¬ 
ment  on  noteworthy  news  items 
and  happenings  in  the  world  of 
special  interest  to  daytime 
audiences.  She  will  also  report 
on  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  while  it’s  in  pro¬ 
gress. 

• 

Shines  With  Linage 

Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

A  4(t-page  Sun-Fun  Festival 
Souvenir  Edition,  containing 
4,000  column  inches  of  adver¬ 
tising,  was  published  by  the 
Myrtle  Beach  Daily  News  upon 
the  occasion  of  Myrtle  Beach’s 
Fifth  Annual  Sun-Fun  Festival 
June  6-10. 


Parade  Adds  2  Papers; 
22%  Revenue  Gain 

Parade  magazine  announced 
two  new  distributing  newspa¬ 
pers  this  week,  bringing  the  to¬ 
tal  to  54.  They  are  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Herald,  beginning 
Aug.  19,  and  the  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press,  Sept.  9. 

Parade  reported  an  estimated 
advertising  revenue  for  the  first 
half  of  1956  of  $8,571,903  as 
compared  with  last  year’s 
$6,982,607  for  the  same  period 
— a  22.8%  gain. 

This  revenue,  according  to  Ed 
Kimball,  director  of  advertising 
sales,  resulted  from  4.‘>0  pages 
of  advertising  for  the  first  half 
— up  66  pages  over  the  first  half 
of  1955. 

• 

Sunday  Evening 
News  Bloc  on  Air 

Beginning  July  1,  ABC  Radio 
will  reprogram  Sunday  night 
to  present  a  series  of  news  and 
commentary  broadcasts  in  a 
90-minute  bloc  (6-7:30  p.m. 
EDT). 

Designed  as  a  week’s  end 
news  wrap-up,  the  series  will 
feature  Don  Gardiner  from  New 
York,  Paul  Harvey  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  Quincy  Howe  from  New 
York,  George  Sokolsky  from 
New  York,  Bryson  Rash  from 
Washington,  Yale  Newman 
from  London  and  Robert  Stur- 
devant  from  Paris. 

• 

Gavel  from  Steeple 

A  gavel  made  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  oak  of  Boston’s  old  North 
Church  steeple,  blown  down  by 
a  hurricane  in  1954,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Wayne  Richardson, 
president  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York,  by  Robert 
F.  Kane,  representative  of  F.  H. 
McGraw  &  Company,  construc¬ 
tion  firm  that  rebuilt  the  steeple 
as  a  public  service. 
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Do  Trading  Stamps 


Increase  Ad  Linage? 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Indications  are  that  cash-discount  trading  stamp  plans  are 
generally  helping  newspaper  advertising  linage,  according  to  a 
spot  check  by  Editor  &  Publisher  of  stamp  companies,  chain 
food  stores,  and  newspaper  advertising  executives. 

Trading  stamps  are  those 


little  gummed  coupons  bought  Professor  at  the  University  of 
by  retailers  from  some  370  Pennsylvania  in  the  Philadel- 
stamp  companies  which  dis-  phia  area  shows  that  Image  has 
tribute  about  $490,000,000  ^creased  some  35%  over  last 
worth  of  them  annually.  The  /s  a  result  of  stamp  plans, 
stamps,  usually  sold  in  pads  of  ^  competition  among 

5,000  for  $10,  cost  the  retailer  trading  stamp  companies  earlier 
.2  cent  apiece,  and  approxi-  this  year  reached  the  point 
mately  2%  of  gross  sales.  The 
retailer  gives  them  to  custom 


are  a  number  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  who  cite 
chapter  and  verse  on  what  the 
stamps  have  meant  in  terms  of 
linage  to  their  specific  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Herbert  Tushingham,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar,  said,  “we  are 
for  a  greater  stamp  stampede.” 

He  explained  that  trading 
stamps  first  arrived  in  Memphis 
last  summer  via  announcement 
of  Top  Value  Stamps  by  Kroger 
Company. 

“That  was  the  start  of  the 
stamp  stampede  in  our  city,” 
Mr.  Tushingham  said.  “Since 
then,  a  total  of  six  different 


named  stamps  have  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

“While  it  is  true  that  stamps 
are  given  out  by  service  sta¬ 
tions,  laundries  and  cleaners, 
the  heart  of  the  stamp  give¬ 
aways  is  in  the  food  supermar¬ 
kets.  After  one  year  of  living 
with  stamps,  we  can  see  where 
the  track  has  turned  fast  in  the 
food  field.  Competition  is  keen. 
One  market  trys  to  out-do  the 
other  on  stamp  redemption  val¬ 
ues  from  a  complete  new  home 
on  down.  Opposing  them  are 
several  large  to  better-than- 
average  chains  who  are  combat¬ 
ting  them  with  recognized  price 
reductions  and  no  stamps.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


ers  and  the  stamp  concerns  re¬ 
deem  them  for  merchandise  and 
sometimes  for  cash. 

In  a  survey  of  the  retail  mar- 


one  of  the  most  conservative 
stamp  companies,  launched  a 
national  trade  and  consumer 
campaign  in  which  newspapers 
were  given  a  major  role. 

Further  evidence  that  the 


ANA  Denies  Aim 
Is  Compensation  Cut 


ket  just  published  by  Progres-  companies  are  spending 

sive  Grocer.  33%  of  super-  ^ 
markets  gave  stamps  in  19o5, 

as  compared  with  only  18%  S  ^  president, 

the  previous  year.  Supermar-  ^op  Value  Enterprises,  Inc., 
kets  using  stamps  showed  a  ^  Ohio,  purveyors  of  TV 
sales  increase  of  2o%,  com-  gtamns 

pared  with  a  13%  gain  for  conviction,”  Mr. 

markets  not  using  them,  and 
6.9%  for  the  industry  as  a 

fact,  they  actually  stimulate  ad- 
They’re  Big  Business  vertising  to  a  very  marked  de- 

Obviously,  trading  stamps  giee. 
are  big  business  and  are  help-  “Stamps  themselves  are  a 

ing  other  big  businesses  get  type  of  advertising,  but  they 

bigger.  But  are  they  good  or  engender  additional  promotion 
bad  for  newspaper  linage?  ot  ull  kinds — by  the  stamp 
To  begin  with,  none  of  the  companies  and  by  the  thousands 
trading  stamp  companies  has  of  retail  operators  who  give 

ever  advocated  the  use  of  stamps  to  their  customers.” 
stamps  as  a  substitute  for  ad¬ 


The  first  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers’  newly  organized  Special 
Study  Committee  on  Advertising 
Agency  Compensation  Methods 
was  held  last  week  following  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Directors. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee,  John  B.  McLaughlin, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  and  director  of  sales  and 
advertising,  Kraft  Foods  Com¬ 
pany,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment: 


equitable  and  profitable  for  the 
agency,  and  3)  which  will  lead 
to  the  highest  degree  of  adver¬ 
tising  productivity. 

“3)  Questions  of  service  to 
be  rendered  and  compensation 
to  be  paid  are  individual  to  each 
advertiser  and  agency.  Thus 
the  solution  to  these  questions 
may  not  be  delegated  and  may 
not  be  best  resolved  through 
a  blanket  formula  applied  by  a 
third  party,  the  advertising 
media. 


Reviews  Considerations 


vertising  by  the  retailer.  Most 
of  the  trading  stamp  firms 
themselves  use  sizable  newspa¬ 
per  schedules  to  help  partici 


Space  in  206  Papers 
As  a  case  in  point,  Mr.  Bare 
cited  the  current  “Dream  Home 
of  Your  Life  Contest,”  spon- 


4.U  sored  by  Top  Value  in  cooper- 
pating  stores  to  announce  the  ..  ...  ...  ,. 

ation  with  its  participating  re¬ 


adoption  of  stamp  services.  On 

top  of  this  they  urge  local  .  .  ..  .  . , 

stores  to  continue  featuring  the  Promotion  was  a  doub  e 


tailers.  Spearheading  the  con- 


®  spread,  full-page  and  smaller 
stamp  plans  in  newspaper  copy.  ^  ,  i-  . 

insertions  in  a  long  list  of  news- 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  ^ay  7.  The  Top 

New  York,  oldest  independent  y.^lue  schedule  alone  called  for 
stamp  house  in  existence  and  gp^^g  206  newspapers  in  33 
accounting  for  about  half  of  markets.  Several  hundred  addi- 
the  total  stamp  market,  wrote  papers  were  used  by 

to  a  representative  ^oup  of  food  and  drug  chains  and  other 
stores  who  use  S&H  Green  merchants. 


Stamps,  asking  as  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  before  and 
after  using  the  S&H  stamp 
service. 


Based  on  37  replies  received. 


According  to  Mr.  Bare,  more 
than  $1,250,000  was  spent  on 
promoting  the  contest  in  all 
media. 

King  Korn  Stamp  Co.,  Chi- 


S&H  found  that  78.4%  of  the  cago,  has  budgeted  $1,250,000 
stores  increased  linage,  13.5%  for  advertising  in  support  of 
kept  their  linage  constant,  and  their  clients.  About  45%  of 
8.1%  said  they  had  decreased  this  total  is  going  to  newspa- 
their  linage.  pers. 

This  week,  E&P  learned  that  Supporting  the  contention 
an  S&H-sponsored  survey  by  a  that  stamp  plans  help  linage 


“In  approaching  its  assign¬ 
ment  the  ANA  Committee 
agreed  that  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  several  ANA  spokes¬ 
men  in  recent  months  in  voicing 
the  judgment  of  the  ANA 
Board,  are  those  of  paramount 
significance: 

“1)  With  the  growth  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  most  important 
communications  and  selling 
force,  and  the  corresponding  ex¬ 
pansion  and  growth  of  agency 
services,  advertising  has  evolved 
so  that  agency  services  are  now, 
and  should  continue  to  be, 
geared  to  serve  the  needs  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  rather  than  advertis¬ 
ing  media.  Thus,  compensation 
of  the  agency  is  a  responsibility 
of  the  advertiser  to  be  worked 
out  with  the  agency. 

“2)  Following  the  signing  of 
the  Consent  Decrees  advertisers 
and  agencies  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  evaluate  and  examine 
both  the  services  performed  and 
their  compensation  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  line  with  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  and  financial  manage¬ 
ment  principles,  they  should  do 
so  to  assure  a  basis  of  compen¬ 
sation  which  is  1)  equitable  and 
profitable  to  the  company,  2) 


Proper  Climate 

The  Committee  also  expressed 
the  conviction  that  any  con¬ 
sideration  or  discussion  of  agen¬ 
cy  compensation  methods  would 
be  most  productive  if  under¬ 
taken  in  the  proper  climate.  In 
this  connection  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  over  the  portion  of  the 
statement  released  on  May  25, 
1956  by  Frederic  R.  Gamble, 
president,  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  in 
which  he  drew  the  conclusion 
that  advertisers’  reason  for 
raising  the  question  of  the  com¬ 
mission  system  must  be  their 
wish  to  reduce  agency  compen- 
.sation  (E&P,  June  2,  page  17). 

Mr.  McLaughlin  said  the  Com¬ 
mittee  wished  to  make  it  ab¬ 
solutely  clear  that  this  was  not 
ANA’S  spirit  or  intent  nor  that 
of  advertisers  generally. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  said  “that  while  ad¬ 
vertisers  feel  that  agency  com¬ 
pensation,  generally  speaking, 
has  not  been  excessive,  they  are 
at  the  same  time  well  aware 
that  there  are  inevitably  situa¬ 
tions  in  relation  to  specific  serv¬ 
ices  in  which  a  15%  commission 
can  represent  either  excessive 
compensation  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  insufficient  compensation 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Frequency  Discounts  CiNCTNNATI 

•'  John  J.  Emmett,  advertising 

f  f _ 1  1  A  1  manager  of  the  Kentucky  Timea- 

(Jtierecl  on  Lolor  Ads  Star,  and  with  it  44  years,  has 

,  ,  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 

Efff  tive  Aug.  1  the  Houston  “The  Chronicle  wants  to  do  g  ingalls,  publisher  of 

(Tex.)  Chronicle  will  put  into  all  it  can  to  make  color  adver-  j-u-  nnnnnncpH  tb«t 

effect  a  new  rate  structure  af-  Using  more  productive  for  all  Mr.  Emmett  will  be  succeeded 
fectmg  the  use  of  color  in  ad-  of  its  advertisers,  as  well  as  en-  by  Ralph  G.  Frippon,  who  has 
vertising.  The  55-year-old  Texas  couraging  more  advertisers  to  served  in  the  Kentucky  side 
newspaper  will  abolish  its  long-  color,”  Mr.  Butler  said.  advertising  department  for  35 
standing  color  cost  structure  of  _ _ 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


use  color,”  Mr.  Butler  said.  advertising  department  for  35 
“These  new  color  rates  now  years. 


percentages  based  on  the  black-  ,  i  i.  -j 

and-white  rate  and  institute  an  feasible  to  consi  er  • 

entirely  new  concept  for  color  Heads  PR  Club 

prices.  “and  frequency  discount  rates  Ezra  L.  Dolan,  public  rela- 

Frequency  discounts  will  be  will  reduce  costs  enough  to  al-  tions  director.  Parade  Publica- 
scaled  for  color  advertising  only  iow  every  advertiser  the  chance  tions,  Inc.,  last  week  was  elec- 
and  the  advertiser  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  full  advantage  of  ted  president  of  the  Publicity 
to  use  color  at  a  tremendous  color  in  his  advertising.”  Club  of  New  York,  Inc. 

saving.  Under  the  new  system _ _ _ _ 

color  costs  are  scaled  on  a  flat  a  ^  mr 

cost  basis  and  the  frequency  CHAIN  REACTION  NO.  13  limilllllMIl 

with  which  an  ad  appears  will  =  .  _  _  .  _ _  ^  3 

lower  the  cost  accordingly.  The  g  LOEW’S  .  B 

advertiser  can  save  money  on  a  B  ATllFfiS  INf  B 

frequency  basis  and  can  enjoy  g  ItlHiAm  ,  ■ 

the  powerful  impact  that  g  New  York,  N.Y.  ‘  ',7^^  *  i  1 

color  advertising  has  upon  news-  S  ..  .  ^  \  ®  ‘  a 

paper  readers.  I  Cham  of  110  motion  picture  | 

Frequency  discounts  on  color  |  theatres  in  18  states  and  l 

advertising  can  go  as  high  as  |  the  District  of  Columbia,  \  -  | 

30%,  depending  on  whether  or  |  Ontario,  Canada.  \  y  ,  *  | 

not  the  insertion  is  for  13-26-39-  H  d -j _ _ _  '  /  a 

52  times.  The  Chronicle’s  new  g  Newspaper  Bl  g  .  ,  iji**'  K-  j  '  g 

prices  will  be  for  black  and  one,  B  $2.2  Million  J 

two,  or  three  colors.  .  .  . 

With  more  than  one  million  3  _ _ onr/  ^  a 

*  1  J  •  X  =  The  fact  that  some  80%  i  .  = 

lines  of  color  advertising  to  its  =  .  ,  ,  x  »  x  x  i  ^  a 

credit  during  the  past  y^r,  the  I  of  Loew  s  Theatres  total  ^  A  HP  | 

Chronicle  ranks  12th  in  the  na-  a  *  '^®*^  ising  u  ge  is  in  _ 

tion  for  run  of  press,  color  ad-  1  newspaper  space  is  largely  _  M  - | 

vertising,  according  to  Media  S  ‘^"®  Emerling  s  Emerling  = 

Records.  |  strong  belief  in  the  power  flexibility  | 

Flat  Fee  Basis  1  of  consistent  newspaper  ad-  newspapers  a  vital  asset  1 

Previously  basing  the  color  g  vertising  to  get  results  at  ^ben  it  comes  to  sudden  g 

I  rates  on  percentage  premium  B  the  box  office.  ^.^py  changes  such  as  hav-  i 

charges,  the  new  rates  will  be  p  advertising  and  pub-  announce  a  ‘hold-  B 

established  on  a  flat  fee  basis  1  licity  director  for  Loews  Qyec»  qj.  change  of  feature  B 

with  frequency  discounts  to  ad-  P  Theatres,  Ernie  plans  and  films  originally  scheduled.”  ■ 

vertisers.  |  prepares  ad  campai^s  for  Dayton,  Ohio,  | 
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The  fact  that  some  80% 
of  Loew’s  Theatres’  total 
advertising  budget  is  in 
newspaper  space  is  largely 
due  to  Ernest  Emerling’s 
strong  belief  in  the  power 
of  consistent  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  get  results  at 
the  box  office. 

As  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Loew’s 
Theatres,  Ernie  plans  and 
prepares  ad  campaigns  for 
60  Loew’s  theatres  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  U.S., 
50  neighborhood  houses  in 
Greater  New  York,  and  for 
Loew’s  State  and  Capitol 
theatres  on  Broadway. 

“We  hold  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  high  regard,” 
Ernie  says.  “In  fact,  we 
have  such  faith  in  it  that 
we  have  no  budget  for 
radio-TV  or  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“Back  in  1940  we  pio- 


ness  manager  of  the  Chronicle,  1  ^‘®®yA  h^vie 

said  the  new  color  advertising  B  Guide  for  neighborhood 
™ni  Kx.  P  theatres  in  New  York 


said  the  new  color  advertising 
rate  structure  will  be  instituted 
to  “encourage  more  frequent  use 
of  color  advertising  by  giving 
these  frequency  discounts  to  ad- 
,  vertisers.” 


newspapers.  More  than 
$500,000  is  channeled  into 
the  guide  annually. 


Ernest  Emerling  = 

“We  find  the  flexibility  B 
of  newspapers  a  vital  asset  B 
when  it  comes  to  sudden  § 
copy  changes  such  as  hav-  B 
ing  to  announce  a  ‘hold-  B 
over’  or  change  of  feature  m 
films  originally  scheduled.”  B 
Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  B 
Ernie  today  lives  in  Great  8 
Neck,  L.  I.,  with  his  wife  S 
and  three  children.  B 

He  joined  Loew’s  in  1920  B 
as  assistant  manager  and  B 
publicity  -  advertising  man  B 
for  the  chain’s  theatre  in  B 
Dayton.  Four  years  later  B 
he  was  made  manager.  B 
After  working  as  man-  B 
ager  in  several  of  Loew’s  B 
southern  theatres,  Ernie  B 
shifted  to  New  York  in  B 
1930.  He  became  ad  chief  B 
in  1946.  — R.  B.  McI.  | 
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Carpet  Group 
Issues  4-Page 
Supplement 

A  four-page,  full-size  new.s- 
paper  supplement  devoted  com¬ 
pletely  to  carpets  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Carpet  Institute  as 
a  new  year-around  merchandis¬ 
ing  tool  for  carpet  retailers  and 
newspapers  across  the  country. 

One  of  the  major  projects  in 
the  carpet  industry’s  current 
national  promotion  program,  the 
supplement  represents  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  biggest  single  effort  to 
date  toward  penetration  of  local 
markets,  Eugene  V.  Connett,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  said. 

Designed  as  a  suggested 
special  newspaper  section  on 
carpets  to  be  tied  in  with  local 
retail  carpet  advertising,  the 
supplement  is  being  mailed  to 
women’s  page  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  every 
daily  new.spaper  and  1,000  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  papers  in  the  U.  S. 

Sent  to  Retailer 

The  supplement  is  also  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  key  retailers  in  every 
market  area  who  are  urged  to 
work  with  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers  directly  or  through  their 
regional  carpet  groups  to  foster 
a  special  carpet  section  at  a 
time  they  deem  appropriate.  It 
is  being  stressed  that  a  joint 
effort  of  all  carpet  retailers  in 
a  given  market  is  bound  to 
give  each  retailer  a  maximum 
return  from  his  individual  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Packed  with  up-to-date  con¬ 
sumer  information  on  soft  floor 
coverings,  the  supplement  will 
perform  a  dual  function:  (1)  to 
provide  editors  with  a  wide 
range  of  carpet  editorial  ma¬ 
terial,  and  (2)  to  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  local  retail  “Carpet 
Time”  promotions  throughout 
the  nation. 

Flexible  Format 

The  format  of  the  supplement 
will  enable  editors  to  reproduce 
it  as  a  completely  separate 
newspaper  section  or  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  material  in  their 
regular  pages.  The  suggested 
makeup  of  the  pages  is  purpose¬ 
ly  flexible  to  permit  easy  in¬ 
sertion  of  advertising  by  local 
carpet  retailers. 

The  8-column,  four-page  sup¬ 
plement  contains  33  different 
articles,  21  photographs  and  a 
variety  of  filler  material  on  the 
uses  and  benefits  of  carpet. 
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‘Rock  ’n’  Roll’ 
Sale  Rocks 
Store  Sales 

What  started  as  an  ordinary 
anniversary  sale  and  mush¬ 
roomed  into  the  biggest  promo¬ 
tion  sale  ever  run  by  a  single 
newspapers  advertiser  in  this 
area  took  place  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  May  23-26.  The  pulling 
power  was  a  “rock  ’n’  roll” 
theme  and  a  lot  of  smart  mer¬ 
chandising  techniques. 

“Spectacular  results,  far 
beyond  our  greatest  expecta¬ 
tions,”  declared  Aaron  Ros- 
ner,  vicepresident  of  Rosner’s 
Hardware  and  Appliances. 
“We  simply  started  out  to 
have  a  normal  anniversary 
sale  celebrating  our  45  years 
in  business;  what  happened  is 
so  extraordinary  in  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  mu.st  imme¬ 
diately  change  every  precon¬ 
ceived  notion  of  how  to  pro¬ 
mote  our  business!” 

Sales  increase  over  normal 
averaged  400%  for  the  first  day 
(Thursday),  300%  on  Friday, 
bounced  back  to  400%  Satur¬ 
day.  The  average  hardware  sale 
was  $25;  average  major  appli¬ 
ance  sale  was  $250.  The  heavi¬ 
est  movers  in  major  appliances 
were  automatic  washers,  room 
conditioners,  refrigerators  and 
ranges,  in  that  order.  But  heavy 
movement  was  felt  throughout 
the  entire  store,  including  bar¬ 
becue  equipment  and  outdoor 
supplies;  paints,  tools  and  bath¬ 
room  fixtures,  and  housewares. 

The  “normal”  promotion 
started  innocently  enough  with 
lining  up  manufacturers  of  ap¬ 
pliances  and  related  items  for 
cooperative  advertising  mats 
and  allocations.  Through  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald  Statesman,  a  special  section 
with  related  editorial  publicity 
was  conceived  and  developed. 
Persistent  reminders  to  sup¬ 
pliers  quickly  swelled  the  size 
of  the  section.  At  this  point, 
Rosner’s  called  in  a  local  ad¬ 
vertising-promotion  consultant 
to  follow-through  and  coordin¬ 
ate.  Too  many  details  had  to 
be  handled  in  the  course  of  or¬ 
dinary  business,  without  the 
burden  of  a  special  promotion. 
This  apparently  proved  to  be  the 
turning  point. 

The  consultant,  Ben  Morris, 
affiliated  with  Lawrence  Peskin, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  outlined  the  complete 
promotion  program.  Part  of  it 
included  the  development  of  two 
special  promotion  themes.  The 
first  was  “Rosner-Days”,  to 
identify  the  store  in  all  promo¬ 


tions,  present  and  future.  The 
second  was  topical  for  as  long 
as  the  rage  lasts:  “values  that 
ROCK  the  competition  ‘N’ 
ROLL  back  prices”.  At  last 
count,  the  competition  had  not 
been  heard  from,  but  the  pro¬ 
motion  values  were  so  spectacu¬ 
lar,  customers  practically 
swamped  the  store  from  the 
first  morning  after  the  special 
16-page  section  broke,  until  way 
past  the  u.sual  6  p.m.  Saturday 
closing  time. 

Leading  up  to  the  record- 
breaking  .section  were  a  series 
of  teaser  ads  in  the  Herald 
State.sman.  Following  the  sec¬ 
tion  were  tie-in  ads  reiterating 
the  values  available  during  Ros- 
ner-Day.  A  “Thank  You  for  a 
Rock  ’n’  Roll  We’ll  Never  For¬ 
get”  ad  ran  the  next  week. 

• 

Camera  Carnival 
A  Popular  Show 

Salt  Lake  City 

With  320  persons  passing  the 
turnstiles  every  hour  that  the 
three-night  event  was  open,  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  recently 
completed  a  successful  photo¬ 
graphic  exhibition,  the  ninth 
annual  Camera  Carnival. 

What’s  new  in  photographic 
equipment  and  what’s  new  in 
fine  films  and  photographs 
made  by  amateur  lensmen  of 
the  Intermountain  Area  were 
featured. 

Joining  the  Tribune  as  spon¬ 
sors  were  13  camera  organiza¬ 
tions  and  10  photog;raphic 
equipment  dealers. 

Some  500  black  -  and  -  white 
prints,  more  than  4,000  color 
slides,  some  1,000  3-D  color 
slides  (with  viewing  glasses 
for  all  in  attendance)  and  a 
dozen  amateur  motion  pictures 
were  presented  in  the  three- 
night  program. 

One  of  the  most  popular  fea¬ 
tures  was  a  series  of  “how-to- 
do-it”  movie  and  .slide-film  pre- 
senations  obtained  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cameras  and  film. 
• 

Heads  Canadian  ARF 

Adrian  Gamble,  manager, 
market  research  department, 
Procter  &  Gamble  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Canadian  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation,  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto  last 
week.  He  succeeds  J.  M.  Bow¬ 
man  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  Ltd.  who  remains  on  the 
Board.  H.  D.  Roach  of  McKim 
Advertising  Limited  was  elected 
vice-chairman  and  Frank  A. 
Healy,  general  manager,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canadian  Advertisers, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


CONVENTIONEERS — S«an  at  tha  racant  gatharing  of  tha  Advartis- 
ing  Fadaration  of  Amarica  in  Philadatphia:  Jotaph  McClallan,  ad- 
vartiiing  managar  of  tha  Norristown  (Pa.)  Timai-Harald,  and  Mabal 
Baudoux,  of  Mabal  Baudoux,  Inc.  Thay  wara  co-chairman  of  arranga- 
mants  committaa. 


Stamps  Described 
As  Price  Cutting 

The  use  of  trading  stamps 
with  the  sale  of  fair  traded 
merchandise  has  been  held  to 
constitute  price  cutting  under 
the  Massachusetts  Fair  Trade 
Act  in  a  decision  just  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Court  at  Boston. 

The  decision  was  handed  down 
in  a  suit  brought  by  Colgate- 
Palmolive  Company  against 
Max  EHchter  &  Sons,  Inc.  and 
other  concerns  which  were  sel¬ 
ling  Colgate-Palmolive  toiletries 
at  cut  prices. 

The  court  found  that  Colgate 
has  diligently  maintained  Fair 
Trade  prices,  except  where  price 
cutting  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  trading  stamps.  A  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  was  withheld 
pending  action  against  dealers 
whose  use  of  trading  stamps  re¬ 
sults  in  price-cutting.  Colgate 
has  announced  its  intention  to 
proceed  in  such  cases. 


L.A.  Downtown 
Expansion  Told 

Lo.s  Angeles 
A  series  of  articles  begun 
Sunday,  June  17,  in  the  Lot 
Angeles  Examiner  glamorizes 
Downtown  L.  A. 

Illustrated  with  graphs  and 
pictures  layouts,  the  articles  by 
Magner  White,  a  Pulitzer  prize¬ 
winner,  reveal  how  private  in¬ 
terests  are  matching  enormous 
public  investments  in  Civic  Cen¬ 
ter  buildings,  creating  “A  New 
Heart  for  Los  Angeles.” 

The  expansion  program, 
spreading  in  all  directions  from 
the  old  central  downtown  busi¬ 
ness  district,  represents  a 
private  outlay  in  excess  of  $2-5,- 
000,000,  Mr.  White  reports. 

“Downtown  Los  Angeles' 
Shopping  District  has  begun  a 
spectacular  growth  of  its  own," 
the  Examiner  proclaimed. 


4-A  ’56  Roster 
Shows  323  Members 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  has  just 
issued  the  1956  edition  of  its 
“Roster  and  Organization.” 

Compiled  as  of  May  31,  the 
new  Roster  lists  323  4-A  mem¬ 
ber  agencies,  11  more  than  last 
year.  The  323  agencies  operate 
613  offices,  an  increase  of  41 
since  last  year.  The  member 
offices  are  located  in  94  cities 
of  the  U.  S.,  six  more  than  last 
year,  and  in  39  foreign  cities, 
10  more  than  last  year. 

Included  in  the  1956  Roster 
are  the  Association’s  Qualifica¬ 
tions  for  Membership,  Agency 
Service  Standards,  and  Stand¬ 
ards  of  Practice. 


Scenic  Route  Tieup 

Greenfield,  Mass. 

A  “first”  was  claimed  June 
15  by  the  Greenfield  Recorder- 
Gazette  and  the  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  Under 
separate  managements,  and  40 
miles  apart  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  famed  Mohawk  Trail,  the 
papers  shared  advertising  and 
news  copy  for  a  special  sup¬ 
plement  marking  “Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  Day”  on  scenic  Route  2. 


Cullen  Opens  Office 

John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  the 
Ohio  Select  List,  has  opened  an 
office  in  Columbus  with  Robert 
V.  Webster  as  resident  man¬ 
ager. 
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THE  NATION’S  No.  1  MARKET*— 
AND  STILL  GROWING! 


Northern  Ohio’s  booming  lake  city  is  truly  loaded— $7577  spend¬ 
able  income  per  household!  This  astounding  figure,  based  on 
government  statistics,  is  sure  to  hit  hard  at  the  wise  advertiser. 

And  now  Republic  Steel  has  announced  plans  for  making  the 
’’Best  Location  in  the  Nation”  even  better.  A  $91,000,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  will  add  2000  to  3000  more  jobs  to  the  more  than 
one  half  million  in  the  Cleveland  area! 

Retail  sales  now  exceed  3-1/2  billion  dollars.  This  means  more 
dollars  for  more  purchases  of  more  advertised  products.  Plan 
now  to  skim  the  cream  from  this  richest  of  all  markets  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer — the  only  newspaper 
covering  Greater  Cleveland  as  well  as  the  26  adjacent  counties. 

*¥int  in  Consumer  Spendable  Income  per  Household  according  to  CON¬ 
SUMER  MARKETS  1955,  published  hy  Standard  Rate&  Data  Service,  Inc. 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Cratmtr  4  Woodward,  Inc. 
Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  FronclKO  •  Los  Angoles  •  Atlanta 
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Altoona,  Pa. 
is  endorsed 
and  re-elected 
by  Topmost 
Advertisers  as 
the  ideal 
TEST  city. 


ALTOONA 

“TEST-TOWN” 

Pennsylvania 

“STANDS  ON  ITS  RECORD” 

•  It’s  well  isolated  from 
other  cities. 

•  It  has  typical  distribu¬ 
tive  outlets. 

•  Its  citizens  have  average 
incomes. 

•  It  has  a  splendid  mix¬ 
ture  of  industry  and  farm¬ 
ing. 

•  It  has  excellent  year- 
round  stability  and  a  good 
record  as  a  test  city. 

•  Also  the  Altoona  Mirror 
is  a  cooperative  evening 
newspaper.  It  completely 
blankets  the  market. 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER 
Adverfiting  Manager 


Eltoona 

SEirtor. 


Ohi  Sections 
Prove  Strong 
Local  Effort 

Newspaper  supplements  or 
sections  based  on  Operation 
Home  Improvement  this  week 
were  described  as  being  “among 
the  most  effective  local  level 
.  projects”  that  are  being  run  on 
johi  by  John  R.  Doscher,  execu- 
:  tive  director  of  ohi. 
f  In  the  prospectus  for  ohi’s 
:  1957  campaign  Mr,  Doscher  re- 
;  vealed  that  ohi  has  prepared  a 
i  40  -  page  “Community  Hand- 
i  book”  which  explains  how  an 
ohi  campaign  can  be  organized 
and  maintained.  Copies  of  the 
book,  which  is  based  upon  the 
experiences  in  pilot  cities,  are 
sold  at  $1.50  to  cover  costs.  A 
copy  will  be  included  in  25,000 
advertising  and  display  kits 
which  will  be  released  for  the 
’57  campaign. 

48-Page  Sections 
“Among  the  most  effective 
local  level  projects  are  the 
newspaper  supplements  or  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  being  run  on 
ohi,”  Mr.  Doscher  said.  “We’ve 
seen  sections  up  to  48  pages 
combining  ohi  advertising  with 
an  equal  amount  of  editorial 
material  on  home  improvement 
subjects  (see  cut) .  And  these  are 
not  one-shots,”  Mr.  Doscher  em¬ 
phasized.  “In  many  cities,  space 
in  ohi  supplements  is  being  sold 
on  a  six-time  basis,  and  one 
small  newspaper  in  the  mid¬ 
west  has  sold  13  supplements 
to  run  all  year,” 

According  to  Mr.  Doscher, 
who  heads  up  the  industry-wide 
campaign  to  improve  America’s 
homes  (E&P,  Jan.  21,  page  20), 
the  supplements  are  causing  an 
acute  shortage  of  prepared  edi¬ 
torial  material  on  home  im¬ 
provement  subjects. 

Ohi,  he  explained,  is  now 
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OPERATION  HOME  IMPROVEMENT  sections  published  by  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  are  checked  by  Alice  Duane,  New  Yori 
office  manager  of  ohi. 


serving  as  a  clearing  house  for 
manufacturers’  and  associa¬ 
tions’  prepared  releases  to  help 
fill  this  need. 

Advertisers  Ready 
“Everyone  in  the  building 
business  knows  full  well  that 
dealers  and  contractors  have 
long  been  among  the  least  ac¬ 
tive  advertisers,”  Mr.  Doscher 
declared.  “But  now  with  the  ohi 
seal,  and  the  decline  in  new 
housing  starts,  they’ve  got  real 
reason  to  advertise.  As  one 
newspaper  salesman  said  of  the 
48-page  supplement  that  he  sold 
recently  in  five  days:  ‘Adver¬ 
tisers  were  really  ready’ 1” 

Ohi’s  Assistant  Director  Don 
Moore,  at  one  time  a  Topeka, 
Kans.,  newspaperman,  noted 
that  “The  great  advantage  of 
the  newspaper  section  is  that 
the  newspaper  is  obliged  to  run 


editorial  material  on  home  im¬ 
provement  in  the  section.  Thus 
the  advertising  commands  edi¬ 
torial  support  that  otherwise 
might  not  run.” 

Mr.  Moore  cited  four  firms 
which  offer  national  ohi  serv¬ 
ices  for  newspapers.  They  are: 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead, 
Inc.,  Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc.,  Meyer  Both  Co.,  and  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Auxiliary. 


School  Ad  Section 

Cleveland 
The  1956  edition  of  NEA 
Service’s  Back-to-School  Ad¬ 
vertising  Features  contains 
eight  standard-size  pages  with 
a  two-color  cover  by  artist  Ed 
Kudlaty.  It  is  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  late  August  or  early 
September. 


REVDinS  MR 
IHESOR 


GOINS  AND  COMING — Out-going  president  of  New  York  Chapter, 
AANR,  Bill  Johnson  (left)  of  Johnson-Kent-Gavin  &  Sinding,  gives 
soma  consoling  advice  to  incoming  president  Bill  Metz  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 
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Represented  by  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker 
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KETAIL  SURVEY 

Summer  Sales  Gains 
Seen  in  BoA  Study 

This  Summer  will  see  the  na-  ing  the  summer  months.  Survey 
tion’s  retailers  meet  or  beat  was  conducted  in  50  key  mar- 
last  year’s  record  sales  figures,  kets  in  23  states  among  retail- 
according  to  the  educated  ers  representing  17  different 
guesses  of  159  retail  executives  store  types, 
in  a  Summer  Business  survey  Sales  increases  up  to  40% 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  predicted,  with  63  of  those 
Advertising,  ANPA,  through  expecting  increases  anticipating 
its  member  newspapers.  Nearly  ®  5-10%  sales  rise.  Twenty- 
two  out  of  five  reported  they  eight  percent  expect  increases 
plan  to  step  up  advertising  this  of  over  10%. 
svfinmer.  Clearances  [Postponed 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  Continuing  the  trend  of  re¬ 
retailers  surveyed  expect  in-  cent  years,  promotion  of  sum- 
creases  over  their  1955  summer  mer  items  at  regular  mark-up 
sales  volume,  while  21%  esti-  will  be  sustained  for  a  longer 
mate  their  business  will  remain  period  this  summer  by  56%  of 
about  the  same  as  last  year  dur-  the  retailers  surveyed.  Last 


DURING  THE  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  OF  1956,  THE 
BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS,  A  SIX- 
DAY  NEWSPAPER,  PUBLISHED 

82.3Z 

OF  THE  TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  DEPART¬ 
MENT  STORE  ADVERTISING  IN  THE 
TWO  BUFFALO  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
—1,824,269  LINES  MORE  THAN  THE 
OTHER  DAILY  NEWSPAPER— AND 

55.2Z 

OF  THE  TOTAL  VOLUME  IN  BUFFALO 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
COMBINED. 
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Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  —  National  Representatives 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


year,  many  retailers  postponed 
their  traditional  post- July  4th 
clearances  till  late  July  and 
August.  A  California  furniture 
dealer  who  was  surveyed  said, 
“Summer  furniture,  barbecue 
and  vacation  items  are  always 
carried  at  full  mark-up  until 
August  15th.” 

No  let-up  in  advertising  is 
foreseen,  as  95%  of  the  retail¬ 
ers  surveyed  expect  to  spend  as 
much  or  more  than  they  spent 
last  year  for  summer  advertis¬ 
ing.  Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
respondents  will  invest  a  great¬ 
er  amount  for  advertising,  al¬ 
locating  an  average  increase  of 
10%. 

Newspapers  Still  Tops 

When  planning  their  adver¬ 
tising,  retailers  will  continue  to 
rely  on  newspapers  as  their 
basic  advertising  medium,  sur¬ 
vey  results  show.  Nine  out  of 
10  retail  executives  surveyed 
will  invest  70%  or  more  of 
their  advertising  expenditures 
in  newspapers.  Approximatelv 
six  out  of  10  will  allocate  90% 
or  more  of  their  ad  budget  this 
summer  to  newspapers. 

The  survey  showed  an  even 
split  between  those  retailers 
who  plan  to  stock  more  heavily 
and  maintain  stocks  longer  this 
year  in  traditionally  best-sell¬ 
ing  merchandise,  from  those 
who  plan  to  stock  according  to 
last  year’s  pattern.  A  Virginia 
clothing  retailer  said  he  was 
“already  well-stocked  for  a 
planned  program.”  From  Wis¬ 
consin,  a  women’s  specialty 
I  store  dealer  believes  “summer 
buying  will  he  more  extended” 
due  to  the  cold  Spring  weather. 

Sales  Debunk  Slump 
1  The  Summer  Business  survey 
j  is  part  of  the  Bureau’s  fourth 
annual  drive  to  dispel  sum- 
I  mer  “slump”  thinking.  As  part 
of  its  19.56  campaign,  the  Bu- 
I  reau  has  issued  a  4-page  folder, 

I  “Summer  ’56 — A  Billion  Dollar 
I  Bonus,”  which  analyzes  U.  S. 

I  Department  of  Commerce  sta¬ 
tistics  and  shows  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  of  .Tune,  July  and 
August  yield  a  billion  dollars 
more  in  sales  than  the  spring 
months  of  March,  April,  May. 

Using  the  per-family  expen¬ 
ditures,  the  folder  shows  store 
type  comparison  of  spring  and 


1  summer  buying: 

Spring 

Summer 

j  Total  Retail  Sales 

$948.00 

$978.00 

1  Furniture  Stores  . 

30.00 

82.00 

Appiiance  Stores 

19.00 

21.00 

1  Groceries 

225.00 

230.00 

Men’s  &  Boys*  Wear 

Stores 

11.15 

10.48 

Women’s  Wear 

Stores 

22.00 

19.00 

!  Buildinir  Supply 

‘  Dealers  . 

42.00 

49.00 

Hflrdware  Stores 

14.00 

15.00 

Tire.  Batterv,  Accessory 

I  Stores 

9.00 

12.00 

1  Jewelry  &  Watches 

7.00 

8.00 

I  In  support  of  the  campaign 
1  being  conducted  by  the  member 


newspapers  of  the  Bureau,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Arthur  W.  Einstein,  busi- 
ness  consultant  and  professor  of 
marketing  and  retailing  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
has  commented  that  “many  re¬ 
tailers  plan  their  summer  sales 
slump,”  by  depleting  sales  staff, 
reducing  inventories,  and  “Cur¬ 
tailing  advertising  below  reason¬ 
able  limits.”  He  urges  a  “re¬ 
versal  of  thinking”  that  empha¬ 
sizes  maintenance  of  assort¬ 
ments,  sizes  and  colors  of  best 
selling  items,  plus  vigorous  pro¬ 
motion. 

“Breaking  the  ‘summer  slump’ 
means  doing  things  differently 
to  please  more  customers  and 
to  encourage  old  customers  to 
buy  more,”  continues  Professor 
Einstein.  “They’ll  buy  if  yon 
please  them  but  if  you  repeat 
last  year’s  average  promotions, 
you  will  get  last  year’s  average 
results.” 

• 

Major  Ad  Effort 
For  Downtown  Area 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Minneapolis  Downtown 
Council  has  begun  a  year-round 
promotional  and  advertising 
campaign  to  keep  the  public 
interested  in  shopping  in  the 
downtown  area.  The  councfl 
kicked  off  the  campaign  with  a 
double-truck  ad  in  the  Sunday 
Tribune  and  is  following  up 
with  quarter-page  ads  in  the 
Morning  Tribune  and  Star. 

The  drive  is  being  conducted 
by  a  committee  of  20  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations  and  pro¬ 
motion  men. 

• 

Newspaper  Ad  $$ 
Remain  Unchanged 

Department  and  specialty 
store  expenditures  for  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  were  up  slight¬ 
ly  in  1955  but  remained  at  the 
same  level  as  1954  in  relation 
to  sales,  2.6%  in  both  years. 

This  fact  was  reported  this 
week  by  Sam  Flanel,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in 
releasing  NRDGA’s  31st  annual 
survey  of  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults  of  Departmentized  Stoi’es.” 
• 

Ad  Tax  Bill  Dies 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Two  bills  opposed  by  Alabama 
newspapers  were  killed  when 
the  1956  State  Legislature  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die.  Dying  in  House 
committees  were  a  measure  to 
enforce  a  3%  tax  on  advertising 
revenue  and  a  measure  designed 
to  prohibit  new’spapers  from  ad¬ 
vertising  alcoholic  beverages. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


PUT  AWAY  THE  PEANUTS,  JOE, 
...TONIGHTS  SAME  IS  A 


T.  S.  Eliot  probably  is  the  only 
poet  in  history  to  face  an  audience 
of  13,723  in  a  cavernous  sports 
arena. 

The  event:  the  third  in  the  series 
of  Gideon  Seymour  Memorial  Lec- 
tiures,  presented  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  sponsored  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  The 
subject:  a  brilliant  discourse  on  “The 
Frontier  of  Criticism,”  which  earned 
for  the  67-year-old  Nobel  Prize  win¬ 
ner  an  ovation  remindful  of  those 
that  rattle  the  same  Williams  Arena 
rafters  during  a  Big  Ten  basketball 
game. 


The  unlikely  locale  of  the  Eliot 
lecture  was  made  necessary  by  the 
imprecedented  demand  for  tickets 
to  hear  the  scholarly  sophisticate 
who  authored  “The  Waste  Land” 
and  “The  Cocktail  Party.”  Requests 
for  the  free  admission  tickets  snowed 
in  from  the  far  reaches  of  the  3]/^ 
state  Upper  Midwest  area,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  cajjacity  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  big  Northrop  auditorium  - 
where  only  last  autumn,  8,500  people 
jammed  into  three  overflow  audi¬ 
toriums  and  several  thousand  more 
had  to  be  turned  away  in  the  crush 
to  hear  the  second  Seymour  lecturer, 
historian  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  discuss 
“The  New  Opportunity  for  His¬ 
torians.”  As  with  Toynb^,  some  of 
the  Eliot  audience  came  from  more 
than  700  miles  away. 

The  Gideon  Seymour  Memorial 
Lectures  are  designed  to  bring  world 
leaders  in  contemjwrary  thought  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota  campus 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  The  lecture  series  was 
established  in  honor  of  the  late 
executive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 


Star  and  Tribune.  The  lectures  are 
another  manifestation  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  effort  exerted  by  these  news¬ 
papers  to  serve  and  advance  the 
mtellectual  and  cultural  interests 
of  their  reader  community,  as  weU 
as  being  an  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  past  contribution  to  that 
same  effort  by  one  of  America’s 
most  highly  regarded  newspaper 
editors,  Gideon  Deming  Seymour. 

In  a  region  famed  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  vigor  of  its  citizens,  the 
challenge  to  newspapers  is  great. 
The  effort  to  measure  up  to  that 
challenge  is  always  enriching  and 
the  response  frequently  spectacular. 

Copr..  1936,  The  MlnuMpoUs  Stu-  and  Tribune  Ca 

Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  </Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


625,000  SUNDAY -495,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWIES,  Prettdenl 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Let’s  Take  a 
Leek 
at 

SHAWNEE.  OklakOM 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  is  now 
a  City  of  Over  28,600  Population 

SHAWNEE,  OKLAHOMA  has  an 
IncoRio  Per  Household  of 
$3,599.00 

SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  has  a 
Consumer  Spendable  Income  of 
$26,312,000.00 

POTTAWATOMIE  County  has  an 
Income  Per  Household  of 
$3,160.00 

and  a  Consumer  Spendable 
Income  of  $41,171,000.00 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  30 
Existing  Manufacturers 

Pottawatomie  County  has  34 
Existingr  Manufacturers 


Production  Workers’  Salary  in 
Shawnee  is  $3,092,000.00 
and  in  Pottawatomie  County, 
$3,326,000.00 


SHAWNEE.  OKLAHOMA  is  a 
“Home”  City 

The  majority  of  residents  own 
their  homes  and  lead  an  active 
part  in  the  future  and 
deveiopment  of 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  is  situated 
in  a  rich  ai^ricultural,  dairying 
and  cattle  raising  area.  Offers 
industry,  commercial  and 
distribution  activities  and  many  im¬ 
portant  advantageous  factors. 


Shawnee,  Oklahoma  has  a 
Daily  Newspaper  with 
Over  11,658  Circulation 
With  a  Coverage  of  95  % 

Truly  a  Quality  Market 

Served  by  the 

SHAWNEE  NEWS-STAH 

A  Stauffer  Publication 

Represented  Nationally  By 
Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
New  York  Chicago  Oklahoma  City 
Dallas  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
Kansas  City  Detroit 
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Amoco  Breaks  Series 


$1  •Million  Drive  ( 
For  Texaco  Gas 


In  525 Key  Newspapers 


American  Oil  Co.,  only  mar¬ 
keter  of  unleaded  premium 
gasoline,  stepped  into  the  thick 
of  the  petroleum  industry’s 
highly  competitive  marketing 
picture  this  week  by  breaking 
the  first  of  a  series  of  weekly 
ads  in  more  than  525  key  news¬ 
papers  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
The  theme:  “Amoco-Gas  alone 
guarantees  no  lead  fouling.” 

The  ads  (via  Joseph  Katz 
Co.),  ranging  in  size  from  full 
pages  to  quarter  pages,  will 
also  run  in  the  Galveston-Texas 
City  area  of  Texas  where  Amo¬ 
co  began  marketing  gasoline 
for  the  first  time  early  this 
year.  Campaign  will  run 
through  July. 

Amoco  is  backing  its  news¬ 
paper  ads  with  radio-TV,  bill¬ 
boards,  Railway  Express  post¬ 
ers  and  point-of-purchase  ma¬ 
terial. 


Beef  Broth  in  Papers 


I  Again 

I  FIRST 


*  — In  total  ratail  tales 

I  per  family  among  all  Con¬ 
necticut  cities  of  25,000- 
-  or-over  population  (S.M. 

I  '56  Survey).  And  there's 

only  one  local  newtpaperl 


I  0hp  Sag 

I  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT 
I  Nclional  Representativet: 


GILMAN,  NICOLl  &  RUTHMAN  . 

i—a  IK  K  IK  ^  kJ 


Beef  Broth  as  a  beverage  is 
based  on  their  being  represen¬ 
tative  of  above-average  mar¬ 
kets  in  both  income  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

Thorough  research  studies 
will  follow  the  progress  of  the 
new  Beef  Broth  campaign.  Re¬ 
sults  will  influence  Campbell’s 
decision  on  the  extension  of  the 
program — whether  to  continue 
it  on  the  same  local  basis,  or 
to  expand  it  on  a  sectional  or 
national  basis. 


A  million-dollar  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  The  Texas  Com¬ 
pany  was  announced  this 
week  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  and 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  on  the 
account.  The  campaign, 
which  features  Texaco  Sky 
Chief  Gasoline  with  “Petrox" 
as  a  “Great  New  Source  of 
Power,”  started  June  13  and 
will  run  through  August  29 
in  327  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast. 


Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 


Campbell  Soup  Co.  last  week 
broke  an  intensive  newspaper 
test  campaign  (via  BBDO)  in 
two  test  market  areas  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Hartford,  Conn., 
to  introduce  Beef  Broth,  hot  or 
iced,  as  a  beverage. 

Current  plans  for  pushing 
Beef  Broth,  hot  or  iced,  call 
for  52  consecutive  weeks  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Ads  will  run  in  two 
newspapers  each  in  Dayton  and 
Hartford;  space  contracted  for 
ranges  from  600  to  1500  lines 
in  each  paper  each  week.  In 
addition,  during  the  same  one- 
year  period,  fifteen  one-minute 
radio  spots  per  week  in  each 
city  are  scheduled. 

The  choice  of  Dayton  and 
Hartford  for  the  campaigns  on 


•  Calvert  Distillers  Corp. 
will  utilize  400  newspapers  in 
350  markets  as  part  of  its  hard¬ 
hitting  summer  promotion  (via 
Grey  Advertising  Agency)  on 
“Calvert  for  a  cool  cool  party.” 

•  Three  Sunday  supplements, 
plus  national  magazines,  have 
been  scheduled  by  all  segments 
of  the  coffee  industry  for  a 
joint  multi-million  dollar  iced 
coffee  promotion. 


One  of  the  heaviest  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Texaco’s  history 
for  a  comparable  10-week 
period,  the  schedule  includes 
up  to  11,000  lines  per  news¬ 
paper,  starting  with  full- 
page  copy  and  followed  by 
half-page  ads. 

Behind  the  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Texaco,  is  the 
completion  of  a  huge  refin¬ 
ing  expansion  program. 


Newspaper  Ads  Best 
For  Sales  Personnel 


Milliken  Heads 
AANR  Chapter 


Chicago 


Chicago 


Newspapers  are  the  best  ad 
medium  for  recruiting  sales 
personnel,  Verne  R.  Martin, 
Iowa  business  man,  told  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Direct  Sel¬ 
ling  Companies  at  their  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week. 

Mr.  Martin,  former  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Maytag 
Co.,  said  he  usually  used  Sun¬ 
day  financial  page  ads  for  pro¬ 
curing  salesmen  or  supervisory 
personnel.  He  reported  that 
blind  ads  were  much  less  pro¬ 
ductive  than  those  bearing  a 
company’s  name. 

“People  hesitate  to  answer  a 
blind  ad,”  he  said,  “because  they 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  will  not  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  wrong  parties.” 


Donald  B.  Milliken,  Texas 
Daily  Press  League,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  1956-57,  effective 
July  1.  He  succeeds  Charles  D. 
Buddie,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
Inc. 


Linage  Up  13.8% 


Toronto 


Canadian  daily  newspapers 
carried  13.8%  more  advertising 
during  the  first  four  months  of 
1956  than  last  year,  according  to 
Elliott-Haynes  Ltd.,  Toronto  re¬ 
search  firm.  In  the  first  four 
months  Canadian  dailies  carried 
$13,122,398  in  national  adver¬ 
tising. 


Other  officers  and  directors 
chosen  at  the  annual  meeting 
were  Charles  L.  Healy,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  vicepresident;  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Sauerberg,  Ward-Grif- 
fith  Co.,  secretary  and  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer;;  George  E.  Gil- 
bertsen,  John  W.  Cullen  Co., 
treasurer;  Thomas  A.  Sinding. 
Johnson,  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sin- 
ding;  Robert  H.  Lambert,  Mo¬ 
loney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
and  Mr.  Buddie,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  directors. 

Members  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  had  as  their  honored 
guest,  Ben  F.  Abeling,  who  has 
retired  as  a  media  buyer  for 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary,  Inc., 
after  40  years  as  a  space 
buyer  for  the  old  Williams  & 
Cunningham  and  the  present 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cleary  ad 
agencies.  Mr.  Abeling,  who 
now  lives  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
was  presented  with  a  set  of 
matched  luggage. 
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delivered  to  seven  out  of  ten  homes,  reach  over  140,000  families  daily 


Pew  Jr.  Named 
PR  Chief  of 
Ad  Agency 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  for  the 
last  14  years  a  public  relations 
consultant  to  major  industrial 
„  and  business 
concerns,  has 
been  appointed 
to  the  newly- 
created  position 
of  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of 
Remsen  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn., 
according  to 
William  Morti- 
son,  Jr.,  President. 

Establishment  of  a  public 
relations  department,  Mr.  Mor- 
tison  said,  is  in  line  with  a 
planned  program  to  expand 
present  advertising  agency  fa¬ 
cilities  and  to  develop  special¬ 
ized  seiwices  to  strengthen 
clients’  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  methods. 

From  1942  to  1950,  Mr.  Pew 
was  director  of  public  relations 


Pew  Jr. 


for  Maxon,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  seiwing  such  accounts 
as  the  Receiver  Division  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  The 
Magnavox  Company,  Clinton 
Foods,  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company  and  the  Armstrong 
Rubber  Company.  Later  he  op¬ 
erated  a  business  under  his 
name,  directing  public  relations 
activities  for  Snow  Crop  Fro¬ 
zen  Foods,  Peter  Paul  Candy 
Company,  Fedders-Quigan. 
room  air  conditioners,  and 
Camfield  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Before  entering  the  public 
relations  business,  Mr.  Pew 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Netvs  and  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Tim  Ginly  Joins 
Bozell  &  Jacobs 

Tim  Canty,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  joined  Bozell  &  Ja¬ 
cobs,  Inc.,  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm.  He  will  be 
on  the  public  relations  staff  of 
the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Canty,  32,  worked  as  a 
newsman  in  the  Chicago  Bu¬ 
reau  for  five  years,  served  as 


Undercover  PR 
Service  in  the  Open 

Chicago 

The  Formfit  Company, 
through  its  public  relations 
firm,  Mayer  and  O’Brien, 
Inc.,  is  offering  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  of  daily  newspapers  a 
unique  service. 

The  editors  are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  art 
and  fashion  department  of 
Formfit  in  working  out 
fashion  layouts  showing  the 
relationship  between  outer 
clothing  and  foundationwear. 

Editors  are  invited  to  mail 
photographs  of  outer  cloth¬ 
ing  being  modeled  or  worn 
by  local  women,  teenagers, 
the  business  girl,  matrons  or 
the  bride.  Formfit’s  sty¬ 
lists  will  then  select  the 
proper  garments  to  be  worn 
beneath  the  ensembles  shown. 
Sketches  of  the  under  gar¬ 
ments,  conforming  to  the 
same  poses  shown  in  the 
photographs,  will  be  re¬ 
turned  with  the  photographs. 

Chicago  Bureau  manager  of  the 
Special  Services  Division  and 
prior  to  his  resignation  June  1, 
was  a  divisional  business  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Michigan. 

• 

Fund  Newspaper  Ads 
Ready  for  Fall  ’56 

A  catalog  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  prepared  by  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  and  Os¬ 
born  for  United  Community 
Campaigns  of  America  has  been 
sent  to  the  nation’s  2,000  Com¬ 
munity  Chests  and  United 
Funds  for  use  in  their  drives 
next  fall. 

This  1956  catalog  offers  the 
local  united  campaign  planners 
a  complete  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  program  with  human  in¬ 
terest  copy  and  exclusive  art¬ 
work.  The  advertisements  cover 
the  major  fields  of  service  in- 


NBBB  Warns 
Advertisers 
On  Lotteries 

National  advertisers  who 
sponsor  contests  in  which  pri. 
z  e  s  are  awarded  by  lot  or 
chance  were  cautioned  this 
week  by  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  that  such  con¬ 
tests  may  be  in  conflict  with 
the  Oklahoma  lottery  law,  even 
though  participants  are  merely 
required  to  visit  the  sponsor’s 
place  of  business. 

The  Bureau  pointed  out  that 
according  to  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma, 
the  element  of  “consideration' 
may  be  present  in  such  con¬ 
tests  when  a  contestant  is  re¬ 
quired  to  visit  a  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  ruling  is  in  contrast 
to  rulings  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office  Department,  in 
many  instances  that  if  the 
sole  requirement  for  eligibility 
is  registration  of  one’s  name 
and  address,  telephone  number, 
etc.,  the  element  of  “considera¬ 
tion”  is  lacking. 

In  the  case  in  point,  the 
Court  concluded  that  three  el^ 
ments  of  “consideration”  were 
present,  i.e.,  1)  participants 

were  required  to  go  to  the 
sponsor’s  place  of  business  and 
ask  for  a  ticket,  and  this  re¬ 
quired  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  inconvenience;  2)  partici 
pants  were  also  required  to 
visit  the  sponsor’s  place  of  busi 
ness  to  ascertain  the  winning 
number  and  also  to  surrender 
the  winning  number,  and  were 
thus  subjected  to  the  sales  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  merchandise  offered 
by  the  sponsor  during  suck 
visits;  3)  winning  participants 
impliedly  agreed,  as  considera¬ 
tion  for  becoming  eligible  to 
receive  a  prize,  that  they  would 
expend  further  time  and  effort 
in  appearing  at  the  sponsor'! 
main  office  to  claim  the  prize 


"Where's  the  mystery  here?  Aiiidavits! 
Certifications!  Red  Tape!  Blast  it — you 
don't  have  to  fumble  for  facts  about  the  best 
read  paper  in  Baltimore.  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  figures  put  it  on  the  line!  More 
than  half  of  Baltimore's  families  read  the 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American." 


Baltimore 

News-Post 

and  Snndav  American 


IREPRCSCNTCO  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE.  INC. 


eluded  in  local  united  commu-  c  i  #r 
nity  campaigns:  family  and  ^charfi  Organizes 
child  welfare,  health  and  hos-  Own  PR  Shop 
pitals,  youth,  recreation,  aged 
and  handicapped.  There  are 
special  ads  for  hundreds  of 
united  campaigns  which  include 
Red  Cross  and  national  health 
programs  as  well  as  currently 
acute  community  problems  such 
as  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  wide  variety  of  choice  pro¬ 
vides  five-column  ads  designed 
for  adaptation  to  full-page  size 
with  the  addition  of  local  facts 
and  figures;  pictorial  and  edi¬ 
torial  one  and  two-column  ads; 
special  “campaign  opener”  ads; 
humor  panels  and  a  jingle  se¬ 
ries. 


Announcement  has  been 
made  by  Monroe  B.  Scharff  of 
the  formation  of  a  new  public 
relations  consulting  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  name,  Monroe  R 
Scharff  &  Company,  New  York. 

Mr.  Scharff  was  formerly  a 
partner  and  vicepresident  o: 
Hugh  Swofford  &  Associates 
Inc. 

In  connection  with  the  open 
ing  of  the  new  firm,  Mr.  Schraf| 
also  announces  the  appointmen 
of  his  office,  effective  July  1| 
as  public  relations  counsel  t 
Fairfax,  Inc.,  advertising,  Nev 
York. 
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'  WHY  BOTHER  TO  ^ 

HAVE  THAT  PRESCRIPTION 
FILLED?  I'VE  GOT  SOME 
MEDICINE  AT  HOME 
V  THAT  HELPED  ME...  J 


THANKS  A  LOT... 

BUT  MEDICINE  IS 
ABOUT  THE  ONLY  THING 
I  WON'T  BORROW ! 


Dl^llGS 


Anyone  offering  to  share  a  medicine 
with  a  friend  docs  so,  of  course,  with 
the  kindest  of  intentions.  But  this 
practice  is  risky  .  .  .  and  the  only 
sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  steer  clear 
of  all  such  offers. 

Sometimes  you  might  be  tempted 
to  “borrow”  medicine.  Your  friend’s 
symptoms  were  just  like  yours  and 
you’ve  been  given  ...  or  at  least 
think  you’ve  been  given . . .  the  same 
prescription.  So  why  let  that  left¬ 
over  medicine  go  to  waste? 


But,  as  your  doctor  will  tell  you, 
similar  symptoms  don’t  always  indi¬ 
cate  the  same  trouble.  Joint  pains 
aren’t  necessarily  signs  of  arthritis, 
and  chest  pains  don’t  always  mean 
heart  trouble. 

Even  if  two  people  happen  to 
have  the  same  illness  necessitating 
the  use  of  the  same  drug,  it  still 
would  be  hazardous  to  use  another’s 
prescription.  For  drugs  come  in 
many  strengths  and  many  forms  . . . 
and  the  prescription  that  is  right  for 


someone  else  may  be  wrong  for  you. 
Then,  too,  some  drugs  lose  their 
effectiveness  within  a  few  weeks  or 
months  after  the  original  prescrip¬ 
tion  is  filled. 

So  don’t  let  well-meaning  friends 
keep  you  from  getting  the  full  bene¬ 
fit  of  your  doctor’s  counsel  and  the 
medicines  he  prescribes.  Seeking 
professional  medical  advice— and 
then  following  it— may  well  turn  out 
to  be  one  of  the  really  big  bargains 
of  your  life. 


Copyright  1956 — P«rke»  Paris  A  Company 


PARKE.  DAVIS  a  COMPANY  Makers  of  medicines  since  1866 

n march  and  Manofacturing  Laboratariaa  OalroR  32.  Michigaw 
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f  memo 


From:  PARADE  To:  EDITORS  and  PUBLISHERS  Re;  ALERT  EDITING 


We  rolled  out 
America’s  new 


‘magic  carpet 
...and  look 


what  happened 


I7 

■w- 


-  *--1-  ; 


In  the  early  part  of  April  (when  most  families  w  opies 
just  planning  their  Summer  holiday)  parade  pulle!  urn  e’ 
terrific  scoop  with  a  feature  story  on  U.  S.  turnpil'  riced 

For  the  first  time  America  got  the  complete  story 
the  amazing  changes  in  our  vast  network  of  turnpii| 
and  superhighways.  This  exclusive  report  told  15  ri 
lion  vacationers  how  they  could  save  time  and  mowhis  is 
when  they  hit  the  road  on  America’s  new  ‘magic  (  arp'Pat  hj 

The  article  included  a  special  offer  to  parade  readfl*'^  *  • ' 
of  a  1956  Turnpike  Guidebook  (price  25^)  giving  pel 
nent  information  on  travel  time,  mileage,  tolls  i 
safety  hints  .  .  .  plus  a  full  color  Guide  Map  sho"| 
toll  roads,  roads  under  construction,  free  express''  I 
water  areas  and  national  parks.  [ 

parade  spoke — and  America  listened.  In  the  first  I 
weeks,  readers  sent  in  more  than  100,000  quarters!  m  c 
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opies  of  the  Turnpike  Guidebook  and  Map — best  re 


rn  ever  received  by  a  Sunday  magazine  from  an  offer 


need  this  high.  And  that’s  not  all.  Letters  of  con 


atulation  from  highway  commissions,  state  officials 


!id  automobile  clubs,  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the 


i5nr"t'-y- 

J  rno:|his  is  the  kind  of  alert,  timely  and  effective  reporting 
:  ( arf  p^iat  has  made  PARADE  the  best  read  magazine  in  Amer- 


. . .  bar  none. 


ng  pq 


mm 


irtersf  hc  Sunday  picture  magazine 


the  story  was  a  splendid  presentation  of  hiftliMav  farts  and 
hould  be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  driving;  public.  Your  magazine 
is  to  be  complimented  on  its  foresight  on  highway  matters. 


noted  with  pleasure  the  very 


fine  article  carried  in  Parade  for 


.April  8  ...  we  feel  that  Parade 
has  performed  a  real  service  to  its 
readers  .  .  .  constitutes  a  major 
contribution  to  transportation  by 
toll  roads  .  .  .” 

OHIO  Tl'R.NPIKE  COMMIS.SION 
“.  .  .  Parade  is  to  be  commended 
for  a  fine  job,  particularly  on  the 
map  which  is  most  readable  .  .  . 
the  map  will  be  used  extensively 
by  persons  desiring  to  use  these 
splendid  roads  of  today,” 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Department  of  Highways 


•  “t. 

mzifl  I 

Tmek*  <IM<i  lilt 

I.  9m  91 

P.  S.  You  can  $tiil  get  your  copy 
,  .  .  %eiui  your  name  and  addreu 
with  25t  to  PARADE,  Box  475, 
Hept.  IS.  Badio  City  Station^  N,  Y, 
J9,  N.  Y. 
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FAIR  TRADE  ROUNDUP 


Hess  Takes  Fair  Trade 


Woes  To  Public  in  Ads 


Retailers,  forced  to  sell  prod¬ 
ucts  at  fair  trade  prices  while 
their  competitors  offer  the  same 
items  at  lower  prices,  are 
urged  by  Max  Hess,  president, 
Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa., 
to  use  additional  newspaper 
advertising  to  explain  their 
plight  to  the  public.  At  a  press 
conference  in  New  York  last 
week,  Mr.  Hess,  who  is  await¬ 
ing  the  court’s  decision  on  a 
contempt  action  brought  against 
Hess  Brothers  by  Casco  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  explained  that  consum¬ 
ers  are  unaware  of  the  inequi¬ 
ties  of  existing  fair  trade  leg¬ 
islation  and  it’s  up  to  the  re¬ 
tailers  to  tell  them  about  it 
through  institutional  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  television  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Hess  Brothers’  action  in  pur¬ 
suing  the  policy  of  selling 
Casco  steam  irons  below  the 
manufacturer’s  fair  traded 
price,  even  in  the  face  of  pos¬ 
sible  “contempt  of  court’’  ac¬ 
tion — ^and  the  unusual  methods 


taken  to  bring  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  public — were  described 
by  Mr.  Hess  and  Edward  Car- 
roll,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Hess  Brothers.  The 
Allentown  store,  of  course,  is 
one  of  many  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  fair  trade  law,  that 
has  been  brought  to  court  by 
a  manufacturer  .  .  .  But  it  is 
the  first  time  that  a  retailer 
has  taken  the  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense  to  go  directly  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  a  concerted  advertising 
and  public  relations  campaign 
to  explain  its  position. 

That  .such  a  practice  has 
merit  is  borne  out  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  telephone  calls  and  let¬ 
ters  received  by  the  Hess 
Brothers  management  congrat¬ 
ulating  them  for  their  stand 
and  also  by  the  increase  in  the 
store’s  business. 

Mr.  Hess  stated  that  at  the 
time  of  the  original  request  by 
Casco  Products  Corporation  for 
an  injunction  against  Hess 
Brothers  selling  the  iron  below 


Youmr^pim 


IN  CHICAGO 
WITHOUT  THE  DEFENDER 


America’s  fteu'est 
most  exciting 
daily  newspaper 
Serving  Chicago’s 
633,000- person 
$1  billion-a-year 
Negro  market 


DAILY  DITKNDER  [5« : 

4  horeIitik  . 

DROP  BUS  BIAS 

Leoden  Strike  At  GndueHsm 


DAILY  DEFENDER 

3435  Indiana  Ave.  Chicago  16,  Ill. 

Now  guaranteeing  25,000  tiaily  circulation 


its  fair  trade  price,  the  store 
agreed  to  uphold  the  price  upon 
Casco’s  assurance  that  the 
price  was  fair  and  would  be 
upheld  by  all  other  retailers. 
Subsequently,  Hess  Brothers 
discovered  that  it  was  the  only 
store  upholding  that  price — 
the  irons  being  sold  and  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  in  various  other 
stores  in  Allentown  and  envir¬ 
ons  at  previous  low  prices 
with,  apparently  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  Casco  to  take  any 
action  whatsoever. 

“Hess  Brothers  proceeded  to 
advertise  and  sell  Casco  irons,” 
stated  Mr.  Hess,  “at  prices  as 
low  as  any  found  existing  in 
that  marketing  area.”  Further, 
Hess  Brothers  served  notice  in 
large  newspaper  ads,  window 
displays  and  other  media  that 
the  store  felt  it  had  an  obligra- 
tion  to  its  customers  not  to  be 
undersold  by  any  store  on  a 
particular  product.  Casco  then 
sought  court  action  to  force 
Hess  Brothers  to  “show  cause” 
or  possibly  to  be  “in  contempt 
of  the  court  order.” 

Hess  Brothers  immediately 
disseminated  information  to  the 
public  about  the  court  action. 
It  published  a  series  of  large- 
type  editorial  ads  telling  the 
entire  story  and  stressing  the 
fact  that  even  in  the  face  of 
the  threatened  court  action,  the 
product  was  still  being  adver¬ 
tised  and  sold  in  many  outlets 
at  prices  below  the  fixed  price 
and  that  Hess  Brothers  would 
never  allow  itself  to  be  under¬ 
sold. 

Early  in  May  the  “show 
cause”  action  was  heard  in  Le¬ 
high  County  Court  by  Judge 
Kenneth  Koch.  Testimony  on 
both  sides  of  the  case  was 
heard  and  material  ordered 
transcribed  for  later  decision 
by  the  court.  Last  week,  Hess 
Brothers’  attorney,  Orrin  Boyle, 
entered  a  plea  for  “vacation  of 
consent  decree”  on  the  grounds 
that  Casco  had  shown  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  enforcing  its  pricing 
policy  on  any  letailer  except 
Hess  Brothers.  Both  of  these 
actions  await  court  hearing 
later  in  June. 

The  Allentown  store’s  action 
in  pursuing  the.se  policies  in  the 
face  of  the  possible  contempt 
penalty  was  explained  by  re¬ 
tailer  Hess  as  being  the  store’s 
“duty”  in  publicizing  the  in¬ 
equities  to  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  in  this  particular  usage  of 
the  manufacturer  -  engineered 
“fair  trade  legislation.”  Mr. 
Hess  declared  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  had  been  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  various  states 
only  after  some  dedicated  in¬ 
dividual  or  organization  per- 
I  sisted  in  acquainting  the  gen¬ 


eral  public  with  the  true  fact* 
behind  price-fixing-legislation. 

“The  more  the  public  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  how  bad  thii 
fair  trade  law  is,  the  more  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  other  re¬ 
tailers  explain  the  situation  to 
the  consumer,  the  sooner  the 
legislation  will  be  abolished  io 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states, 
as  has  already  occurred 
throughout  the  country,”  Mr. 
Hess  said.  More  and  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  retailers 
can  do  it  along  with  institu¬ 
tion  messages  on  radio  and  TV. 
Stores  can  no  longer  sit  back, 
hope  and  wait.  Immediate  ac¬ 
tion  is  needed.” 

Supreme  Court  Rule 
Setbacks  Fair  Trade 
Gary,  Ind. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  handed  down  a 
6  to  3  decision  last  week  which 
constitutes  a  setback  to  Fair 
Trade. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
charged  that  McKesson-Rob- 
bins  was  violating  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  by  making  Fair 
Trade  contracts  with  whole¬ 
salers,  since  McKesson  itself  is 
a  wholesaler  as  well  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer.  United  States  Di.strict 
Judge  Clancy  in  New  York  had 
decided  the  case  in  favor  of  Mc- 
Kesson-Robbins  la.st  June.  The 
Department  of  Justice  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  U.  S.  high  court 
By  last  week’s  action  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  reversed  the  lower 
court  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Government. 

John  W.  Anderson,  president 
American  Fair  Trade  Council 
said,  “Five  years  ago  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
attempted  to  permanently  crip¬ 
ple  Fair  Trade  by  the  notorious 
Schwegmann  decision.  Last 
week’s  decision  represents  an¬ 
other  effort  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  destroy  Fair  Trade- 
one  of  our  most  ethical  and 
healthy  competitive  devices. 

Fair  Trade  Principle 
Proven,  ^Here  to  Stay' 
“Tne  fair  trade  principle  now 
beginning  its  second  quarter 
century,  has  proved  its  worth 
and  is  here  to  stay,  but  the 
serious  judicial  and  enforce¬ 
ment  problems  facing  it  today 
cannot  be  ignored,”  Dr.  John  W. 
Dargavel,  chairman  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  on  Fair 
Trade,  reports. 

Dr.  Dargavel  has  announced 
that  a  special  panel  of  lawyers 
has  been  set  up  to  study  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  to  overcome  ad¬ 
verse  court  decisions  on  fair 
trade. 
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Ads  built  around  local  pictures  sell  on  sight” 

J.  D.  Fitz,  Asst.  Pub.,  Morganton  (N.  C.)  News-Herald 


NCMBLin 

CHAIM  CAW 
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“We  get  visual  interest  with  such  off-beat  pictures  as  the  ‘Who  is  this 
man’  shot  (used  to  illustrate  an  ad  for  Dobbs  hats)  ...  or  with  a  good 
product-in-action  picture  like  the  one  on  chain-saws.  Either  way,  the 
key  to  the  high  readership  of  these  ads  is  the  fact  that  we  show  local 
personalities  in  our  pictures,  thanks  to  our  Scan-A-Graver. 

“The  ‘Mystery  Man’  series  for  Dobbs  became  an  immediate  hit  with 
our  readers  as  well  as  with  the  advertisers.  The  chain-saw  ad  demon¬ 
strates  an  approach  we  use  time  and  time  again.  Our  photographer 
goes  out,  shoots  the  product  in  action  right  on  the  scene,  using  local 
people  for  models,  and  we  have  our  ad  wrapped  up.  Familiar  faces 
and  familiar  places  in  and  about  town  lend  these  pictures  greater 
authority  than  ordinary  mat  illustrations.  Consistent  use  of  these  two 
approaches  sells  more  advertising  for  us  . . .  and  brings  more  sales  to  our 
advertisers.  And  of  course  the  Scan-A-Graver  puts  our  use  of  local 
photos  on  a  sound  cost  basis.” 


*  If  you're  looking  for  more  linage  for  your  paper 
and  more  results  for  your  advertisers,  write  for 
the  current  issue  of  "Photo-Advertising”  —  a  useful 
file  of  newspaper  advertising  ideas  and  success 
stories.  Address  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
New  York,  Dept.  1 00-30A. 


Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


White  Collar  Shortage 
Means  More  Help  Ads 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Of  318  New  York  member 
companies  probed  by  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York  relative  to  the 
current  shortage  of  white  collar 
workers,  52%  said  that  the 
scarcity  of  such  workers  could 
be  characterized  as  “acute.” 
Three  main  steps  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  to  ease  the  situation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study,  are: 

1.  Making  new  or  increased 
use  of  employment  agencies. 

2.  Employing  part-  time 
people. 

3.  Making  new  or  increased 
use  of  newspaper  advertising 
(mainly  classified). 

Since  employment  agencies 
depend  on  newspapers  for  re¬ 
cruitment  (point  1)  and  since 
employing  part-time  workers 
starts  with  newspaper  ads 
(point  2),  it  all  boils  down  to 
more  help  wanted  advertising — 
point  3 ! 


This  information  is  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  statement  that  the 
36th  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Class¬ 
ified  Advertising  Managers  is 
fraught  with  interest.  General 
Convention  Chairman  Lois  G. 
Smith,  CAM,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  will  call  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  order  Monday  in  Long 
Beiach. 

More  than  200  ANCAM  mem¬ 
bers  ai’e  expected  to  register  and 
400  of  their  colleagues  who  will 
not  attend  the  convention  will 
avidly  read  the  word-for-word 
digest  of  the  proceedings  which 
they  will  receive  soon  after  its 
conclusion.  After  piling  up  new 
record  figures  for  the  first  half 
of  ’56,  the  outlook  for  the  second 
half,  in  a  number  of  important 
classifications,  is  problematical. 

Real  estate  and  automotive 
are  going  to  be  the  major  prob¬ 


lem  children  in  the  second  half, 
many  CAMs  feel.  For  the  past 
two  months  virtually  every  New 
York  City  newspaper  has  shown 
a  loss  in  used  car  advertising 
while  real  estate  gains  have 
tapered  off  sharply.  Only  help 
wanted  is  shoring  up  the  linage 
figures  and  accounting  for  the 
gains  that  many  papers  are  still 
showing. 

In  the  New  York  City  area, 
where  Advertising  Linage  Serv¬ 
ice  breaks  down  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  figures  by  classifica¬ 
tion,  there  is  evidence  that  mer¬ 
chandise  for  sale,  business  op¬ 
portunities  and  furnished  room 
advertising  have  also  hit  a  nega¬ 
tive  trend. 

It  seems  anomalous  to  talk 
about  sagging  classifications 
when  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
tells  us  that  employment  hit  a 
high  of  65.2  millions  in  mid- 
May  with  personal  incomes  at  a 
record  rate  of  317.1  billions,  up 
some  $19  billions  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  CAMs  feel  that  if 
the  ANCAM  parley  can  provide 
them  with  some  hard  hitting 
sales  weapons  they  can  return 
home  and  put  them  to  good  use. 
The  potential  is  certainly  there 
in  terms  of  buying  power. 


"in  PENNSYLVANIA 

in  LOCAL  LINAGE 


In  1955  The  Daily  News  carried  12,176,287*  lines  of  local  Ad* 
verllsing  .  .  .  fhafs  MORE  local  linage  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper*  .  .  .  and  that's  not  counting 
Classified  and  Legal  linage!  In  the  McKeesport  Area  Market^ 


Mortimer  Hall 
Will  Buy  Station 

Washington 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff  Sonnen- 
born,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post,  has  negotiated  the 
sale  of  KLAC,  Los  Angeles,  to 
her  son,  Mortimer  W.  Hall,  for 
$845,000,  according  to  papers 
filed  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Under  terms  of  the  sale,  if 
approved  by  the  FCC,  Mr.  Hall, 
who  is  president-general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  non-network  radio 
station,  would  pay  $245,000 
cash  and  the  balance  in  six 
years. 


DePauw  Trustee 

Greencastle,  Ind. 

W.  Don  Maxwell,  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
named  this  week  to  a  four-year 
term  as  a  trustee  of  DePauw 
University.  He  was  graduated 
in  the  1921  class. 


W/HAT  S  GOOD  FOR  LOCAL  MUST  BE  GOOD  FOR  NATIONAL 

*Aceordine  to  PNP.A  Linage  Report 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 

McKeesport,  pa 


Notional  RepresanfotiVes:  BOTTINELU- KIMBALL,  INC. 


• 

A  Correction 

The  late  Carl  E.  Drange, 
former  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc., 
was  erroneously  referred  to  as 
“Mr.  Scott”  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  an  obituary  last  week. 
E&P  regrets  the  error. 


$6,000  Saving 
Attributed  to 
NewRadioLog 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  morning  Gazette  and  the 
evening  Daily  Mail  have  sub¬ 
stituted  an  abbreviated  radio 
log  in  place  of  the  full  schedule 
for  each  local  and  retail  trading 
area  station. 

The  change  has  been  accepted 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss  by  the 
general  public  and  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions  themselves. 

In  fact,  one  station  manager 
who  operates  during  daylight 
hours  welcomed  the  switch,  be¬ 
cause  supplying  his  full  sched¬ 
ule  for  both  papers  a  week  in 
advance  took  too  much  time  and 
prevented  him  from  performing 
other  tasks. 

To  the  newspapers,  space  sav¬ 
ings  amount  to  nearly  30  inches 
per  day,  10,950  inches  a  year  or 
more  than  60  full  pages. 

The  old  log  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  640  listings ;  the  new  log 
lists  30  to  40  daily  programs  in 
four  to  five  inches. 

Fred  M.  Staunton,  Daily  Mail 
publisher,  has  estimated  the  new 
log  will  provide  a  better  than 
$3,000  cost  reduction  for  his 
paper.  A  similar  amount  is  in¬ 
dicated  for  the  Gazette. 

Reasons  for  the  change  were 
three-fold: 

1.  The  shortage  of  news¬ 
print. 

2.  Lack  of  general  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  individual  programs 
per  se.  (Today,  it  has  been 
found,  that  when  the  listener 
wants  to  tune  in  his  radio,  he 
turns  it  on  and  dials  indiscrim¬ 
inately  until  he  hears  what  is 
pleasing  to  him.) 

3.  Many  local  stations  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  disc  jock¬ 
eys  and  recorded  music  for 
their  total  day’s  output.  (One 
station  daily  listed  “Monitor” 
46  times  over  the  course  of  a  16- 
hour  schedule.) 

A  close  check  into  each  reader 
complaint  by  Managing  Editors 
Frank  A.  Knight  of  the  Gazette 
and  Vint  Jennings  of  the  Mail 
revealed  that  the  majority  came 
from  persons  interested  in  cer¬ 
tain  religious  programs  of  a 
highly  suspect  nature — suspect 
because  their  emphasis  seems  to 
center  on  persistent  and  con¬ 
tinued  appeals  for  funds  above 
and  beyond  any  serious  presen¬ 
tation  of  religion. 

Not  a  single  “stop”  order 
could  be  traced  to  reader  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  new  log 
listings. 
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Ninth  largest  port  in  the  U.  S.,  Toledo  is  the  center 
of  a  billion-dollar  market  now.  What  will  it  be  when 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  completed?  Keep  your 
sights  trained  on  Toledo,  the  key  to  the  sea. 


.  and  the  BLADE-TIMES  is  the  key  to  the 

BILLION  DOLLAR 

TOLEDO  MARKET  ni  lirnlT 


vere 


To  open  the  door  to  the  billion-dollar  Toledo 
market  you  must  use  the  proper  key — and 
that^s  the  Blade-Times.  There  are  no 
duplicate  keys. 


Turn  thm  kmy  and  open  dm  door  to: 

^  a  market  that  is  10th  in  the  U.  S.  among  standard  metropolitan 
county  areas  in  per  family  income 

let  in  the  U.  S.  in  home  ownership  among  cities  of  its  size  or  larger 

1st  in  Ohio  in  farm  income  (ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone)  and  in 
average  weekly  industrial  wage,  2nd  in  Ohio  in  average  weekly  wage 
*  for  all  employment 

3rd  among  Ohio's  leading  markets  in  automotive,  food,  drug  store, 
V  home  furnishings,  liquor  and  total  retail  sales. 

And  with  all  this:  marketing  assistance  that  adds  grass  roots  impact  to  your  campaign. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Technique  for  Cheap 
And  Fast  Color  Print 


a  film.  No  intermediate  trans-  phenol  (Metol,  Elon  etc.),  6 
parency  is  required.  The  exposed  grams. 

material  is  removed  and  proc-  Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous, 
essed  to  produce  a  color  print.  100  grams. 

Printon  is  balanced  to  work  Hydroquinone,  12  grams, 
under  the  influence  of  light  of  a  S(^ium  carbonate,  anhydrous, 
color  temperature  of  about  3,000  68  grams. 

K.  Color  compensating  Alters  Sodium  thiocyanate,  1  gram, 
must  be  used  if  the  illuminant  Potassium  bromide,  2  grams. 


A  technique  of  color  photog¬ 
raphy  which  produces  a  4x5-in. 
print  in  about  an  hour  from  ex¬ 
posure  at  a  cost  of  about  50c 
will  be  formally  announced  soon 
by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Research 
Institute  of  Canada. 


The  color  developer,  incorpor¬ 
ating  a  uniquely  stable  color 
coupler,  is  not  subject  to  as 
rapid  a  breakdown  as  those  cur¬ 
rently  employed  and  sold  in 
color  processing  kits.  So  the 
mixed  solution  can  be  stored  for 


employed  burns  at  a  color  tem¬ 
perature  higher  or  lower  than 
this. 

Pale  yellowish  filters  will  low¬ 
er  the  color  temperature  of  a 
tungsten  illuminant  to  3,000  K. 
Light  blue,  or  magenta  plus 


Water  to  make  2  litres. 
Stop  Bath 

Glacial  acetic  acid,  20  cc. 
Sodium  acetate,  40  grams. 
Water  to  make  2  litres. 

Color  Developer 


H.  V.  Green,  39-year-old  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Institute’s  pho¬ 
tography-microscopy  section, 
tells  about  the  experiments  with 
standard,  commercially  available 
sensitized  paper  and  standard 
chemicals  in  a  report  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  June  16  edition 
of  the  Financial  Post. 

A  feature  of  the  technique  is 
the  exposure  in  the  camera  of 
sensitized  material,  available  un¬ 
der  the  trade  name  of  Ansco 
Color  Printon,  which  becomes 
the  final  print.  Thereafter  the 
process  depends  for  success  on 
precise  controls  of  temperatures, 
times  and  chemical  solutions  to 
an  extent  and  at  figures  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  specified  in  in¬ 
struction  manuals. 


longer  before  it  deteriorates. 

For  occasional  processing,  no 
special  equipment  is  needed.  But 
if  frequent  use  is  made  of  the 
technique,  or  large  batches  of 
prints  are  to  be  processed,  a 
Leedal  outfit,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  tanks  in  a  water 
jacket,  would  be  useful. 

Ansco’s  Printon  has  been  de¬ 
signed  as  a  photo-sensitive  ma¬ 
terial  intended  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  prints  from  color 
transparencies.  It  is  the  color 
equivalent  of  enlarging  paper 
used  for  monochrome  prints. 

In  the  process  developed  at 
the  Institute,  Printon  is  not  used 
as  a  printing  material  but  is 
loaded  directly  into  the  camera 
and  exposed  as  though  it  were 


cyan,  filters  will  raise  a  too-low 
color  temperature.  Variac  trans¬ 
formers  can  also  be  used,  since 
each  change  of  10  volts  will  alter 
the  temperature  about  100  K. 

Whether  or  not  compensating 
filters  are  used  it  is  essential 
that  a  UV-16  or  a  UV-16P  filter 
be  employed  to  remove  undesir¬ 
able  ultraviolet  light. 

Processing  Steps 

Here  are  the  13  stages  in  the 
schedule  for  processing  exposed 
Printon.  The  processing  solu¬ 
tions  must  be  maintained  at 
85  F,  plus  or  minus  half  a  de¬ 
gree  ; 

1.  Continuous  agitation  for  a 
minute  in  the  first  developer, 
then  five  seconds  agitation  every 
minute  for  16  minutes. 


Genochrome  (active  ingi'edient 
is  sulphur  dioxide  compound 
of  para-aminodiethylaniline) , 
4.5  grams. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous,  38 
grams. 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous, 
136  grams. 

Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride, 
2  grams. 

Potassium  bromide,  5  grams. 
Water  to  make  2  litres. 

Bleach  Bath 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  300 
grams. 

Potassium  bromide,  40  grams. 
Dibasic  sodium  phosphate,  80 
grams. 

Sodium  bisulphate,  60  grams. 
Formalin,  40  cc. 

Water  to  make  2  litres. 


SAN  DIEGO 
BIGGER 

NOW  THE  THIRD 
LARGEST  MARKET  IN 
THE  11  WESTERN  STATES! 

Data  Copyrighted  1956  Sales  Management,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS  I 

15  "Hometown” Newspapers  Covering  San  Diego,  ! 
California  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois 
—and  Greater  Los  Angeles. ..Served  by  the  COPLEY 
Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service.  j 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY 
BY  WEST -HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


2.  Continuous  agitation  for 
two  minutes  in  stop  bath. 

3.  Two  minutes  washing  in 
running  water  of  65-75  F. 

4.  Exposure  to  light  for  re¬ 
versal.  The  Printon  is  subjected 
to  the  light  of  a  No.  2  photo¬ 
flood  bulb  at  a  distance  of  one 
ft.  for  45  seconds  on  both  back 
and  front. 

5.  Continuous  agitation  for  a 
minute  in  color  developer,  then 
five  seconds  agitation  every 
minute  for  13  minutes. 

6.  Continuous  agitation  for 
one  minute  in  stop  bath. 

7.  Five  minutes  washing  in 
running  water  at  temperature 
of  65-75  F. 

8.  Continuous  agitation  for 
one  minute  in  bleach  bath,  then 
five  seconds  agitation  every  min¬ 
ute  for  two  or  three  minutes. 

9.  Four  minutes  washing. 

10.  Four  minutes  intermit¬ 
tent  agitation  in  fixing  bath. 

11.  Ten  minutes  washing  in 
running  water. 

12.  Two  minutes  in  anti¬ 
stain  bath. 

13.  Prints  dried. 

Solutions  Used 

These  are  the  solutions  used 
for  processing  about  500  sq. 
inches  of  Printon.  Each  ingredi¬ 
ent  must  be  completely  dis¬ 
solved  before  next  is  added: 

First  Developer 

Sulphate  of  paramethylamino- 


Fixing  Bath 

Sodium  thiosulphate  (crystals) 
400  grams. 

Water  to  make  2  litres. 
Anti-Stain  Bath 
Formalin,  50  cc. 

Water  to  make  2  litres. 

Clicks  Clock,  Click 

Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Buffalo  Courier  -  Exprese 
Chief  Photographer  Frank  J. 
Schifferle  set  some  sort  of  speed 
record  June  14  when  nearly  50 
teachers  and  pupils  in  suburban 
North  Tonawanda’s  Gratwick 
School  became  ill  after  eating 
in  the  school  cafeteria. 

Mr.  Schifferle  went  to  the 
DeGraff  Memorial  Hospital  in 
North  Tonawanda  and  took  18 
photos  of  the  sick  in  slightly 
more  than  one  hour.  The  C-E 
recognized  his  feat  with  a  box 
amid  some  of  his  pictures.  It 
said,  in  part: 

“In  the  midst  of  confusion, 
with  patients  overflowing  the 
hospital’s  emergency  room  into 
the  corridors  and  other  rooms, 
he  managed  to  get  21  of  the  27 
persons  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  his  photographs  .  .  . 

“At  one  point,  Schifferle  ad¬ 
mitted,  everyone  started  to  look 
alike  and  he  had  to  ask  one 
young  patient:  ‘Did  I  take  your 
picture  before’?’’ 
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-  TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT;  San  Diego,  Calif.  - 

“TTS  has  hiked  our  average  production  of  type 
from  1300  iines  per  operator,  per  shift  to  2400” 


Copy  cutter  empties  containers  coming 
down  the  pneumatic  tubes,  cuts  and 
time-stamps  copy,  distributes  takes  into 
proper  trays  and  operates  a  switchboard 
to  direct  electrical  circuits  from  perfora¬ 


tors  to  Teletypesetter  Operating  Units. 
He  uses  an  inter-communications  unit  to 
give  directions  when  monitors  must  ad¬ 
just  operating  units  to  accommodate  a 
new  type  size  or  a  different  column  width. 


says  L  H.  Hendricks, 
Superintendent,  Com¬ 
posing  Dept.,  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune 

“We  started  our  Teletypesetter 
operation  in  September,  1951, 
with  four  TTS  Perforators  and 
Operating  Units.  Since  that  time, 
we  have  enlarged  the  system 
twice  until  today  we  are  using 
10  perforators  with  9  TTS  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  installed  on  our  line¬ 
casting  machines. 

“We  publish  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  with  multiple  edi¬ 
tions.  Our  TTS  production  on 
these  papers  consists  of  all  types 
of  news,  except  head  and  captions, 
and  includes  all  legals  and  classi¬ 
fied  up  to  10  point. 

“Our  TTS  production  runs  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  lines  per 
week,  with  a  range  of  measures 
and  type  from  y2-column  agate 
to  2-column  10  point. 

“Before  installing  TTS,  our 
manual  production  ran  between 
1100  and  1500  lines  per  man  per 
7-hour  shift.  With  TTS,  the  aver¬ 
age  now  runs  between  2100  and 
2700  lines,  depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  copy  and  type. 


“In  my  opinion,  our  shop  has 
made  real  progress  in  newspaper 
production  with  the  use  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment.” 

How  about  your  shop?  For  de¬ 
tailed  information  on  how  Tele¬ 
typesetter  equipment  can  effect 
substantial  savings  in  your  com¬ 
posing  room,  write:  Teletypeset¬ 
ter  Corporation,  Dept.  E6,  2752 
N.  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


“When  the  TTS  system  was 
first  installed,  we  had  28  line- 
casters  in  use.  With  TTS  and 
now  that  we  have  installed  new 
Comets  —  which  we  run  at  10 
lines  per  minute  —  we  have  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  linecasting 
machines  from  28  to  25. 


Punched  tape,  feeding  through  the  TTS 
Operating  Units  installed  on  these  high 
speed  Linotype  Comets,  produces  type 
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automatically.  Machines  automated  with 
TTS  are  mounted  on  pedestals  for  easier 
monitoring  and  tape  feeding. 
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JOHN  FURNEAUX 

Editor, 

Houston  Chronicto 
Magazine 


AKRON  BIACON  JOURNAL  •  ATLANTA  JOURNAL  AND  CONSTITUTION 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  •  DENVER  POST  •  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL  •  NEWARK  NEWS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE  STATES 
PHOENIX  ARIZONA  REPUBLIC  •  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT  •  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Printed  by  STANDARD  GRAVURI  CORPORATION,  U 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  3,238,000  COPIES  WEEKLY 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  about  these  weekly  newspaper  gravure  magazines,  contact  one  of  the 
representatives:  The  Branham  Company,  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  Jann  A  Kelley,  Inc., 
Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Moloney,  Regan  A  Schmitt,  Inc.,  O'Mora  A  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A 
Scott,  Inc.,  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley,  Inc. 
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est-Read  Newspaper 
Supplement  in  Texas! 

HE  USES  THE  MAGIC  FORMULA  OF 
INSPIRED  editing 

COLOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION 


UNEQUALED  APPEAL  TO  TEXAS  READERS! 

“The  locally  written  and  edited  roto^avure  magazine  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  week  after  week,  gives  a  fascinating  picture 
of  Houston  at  work  and  at  play. 

“The  magazine  is  interesting  and  also  valuable  in  providing 
information  to  those  doing  business  in  the  Houston  trade  terri¬ 
tory  about  the  activities  and  preferences  of  people  in  the  area. 

“I  am  happy  to  recommend  it  to  those  interested  in  Houston 
and  the  surrounding  territory.” 

Oscar  Holcombe 
Mayor  of  Houston 

-RESULTS  FOR  HOUSTON  RETAILERS! 

“The  Locally-Edited  Houston  Chronicle  Roto^avure  Magazine 
proved  itself  as  an  outstanding  advertising  medium  the  very  first 
time  we  used  it.  It  is  a  consistently  excellent  producer  of  over- 
the-counter  sales,  as  well  as  mail  and  phone  orders.  We  have 
found  the  Magazine’s  fine  quality  color  reproduction  especially 
valuable  in  creating  those  extra  sales  that  mean  merchandising 
success.” 

Robert  R.  Widding 
General  Manager 
Columbia  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Houston,  Texas 

-RESULTS  FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS! 

“My  family  and  I  all  look  forward  each  Sunday  to  reading  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine.  Its  highly  interesting 
stories  about  Houston  and  Texas  at  large  make  it  a  must  for 
us,”  says  C.  R.  Newlin,  Houston  District  Manager  of  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co.  In  1955,  Mr.  Newlin’s  organization  placed  17,850 
lines  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  Rotogravure  Magazine. 

C.  R.  Newlin 
Houston  District  Manager 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Houston,  Texas 
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Farm  Editor 
Lovelorn  Ed 
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Walter  C.  Kiedaisch  —  re-  Norman  A.  Kramer,  former- 
tired  after  57  years  as  a  news-  ly  with  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
paper  artist  and  photographer,  Damstadt,  Germany  —  joined 
the  last  10  years  on  the  North  the  Woodhaven  (N.Y,)  Leader- 
Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Observer  as  a  reporter  and 
Times.  copyreader. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

When  the  name  of  Susan 
Myrick  was  called  to  receive  the 
first  place  award  for  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph’s  “service  to 
agriculture,”  up  stepped  a  lady 
who  has  proven  her  versatility 
as  a  newspaper  woman.  She 
came  here  to  receive  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association 
award  as  the  farm  editor  of 
the  Telegraph.  (E&P,  June  9, 
page  12.) 

Being  a  farm  editor  “just 
comes  naturally,”  she  said. 

“I  always  say  I  was  born  and  he  has  three  girls, 
bred  in  a  briar  patch.”  She  ‘Farmer’s  luck.’ 
grew  up  on  a  mid-Georgia  .<  ‘Farmer’s  lucl 
plantation.  “And  the  first  thing  that?’  he  a.sks.  1 
I  can  remember  is  riding  two-  .Qal  chillun  and 
on-a-horse  across  the  fields  w’ith  That  makes  us  fi 
my  father.  I  was  on  a  crocus  away.” 
sack  and  he  was  on  the  saddle  rr..  m  ,  . 

-I  learned  farming  from  him.”  ’ 

average  of  1,203 

Writes  Lovelorn  Column  farm  material  anm 

Miss  Myrick  joined  the  Tele-  Farm  material 


Rodney  E. 
Peterson,  city 
zone  supervisor 
in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department 
of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  (  I  n  d . ) 
Star  and  News 
—  named  state 
circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


Garth  Jones,  Associated 
Press  state  editor  in  Dallas, 
Tex. — transferred  to  the  Austin, 
Tex.  staff,  succeeding  Bo  Byers, 
who  will  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  firm  of 
Syers,  Pickle  and  Winn,  Austin. 


Susan  Myrick 


Gordon  E.  Nelson — named 
city  editor  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee,  succeeding  George 
E.  Popovich,  who  resigned  be¬ 
cause  of  ill  health  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  special  writing  for 
the  paper. 


Paterson 


ager 
of  t 

SUCC( 

retir 


Donald  F.  Graff,  formerly 
with  United  Press  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif,  and  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — named  night  manager  of 
the  UP  bureau  in  Newark,  N.  J. 


Richard  C.  Marshall,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  —  appointed 
director  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad’s  news  bureau. 


Frank  Lalley — named  New 
England  manager  for  This 
Week  magazine. 


Frank  Angelo,  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press — president  of  the 
Detroit  chapter.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 


Parker 


James  C.  Keogh,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  and  since  1951 
with  Time  magazine — now  a 
senior  editor  of  Time. 


Donald  Lewis — named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Star-News.  Stewart  Hayward 
— appointed  general  advertising 
manager. 


Ralph  Hendershot,  financial 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  since 
1927 — resigned  effective  Aug.  1 
to  head  an  investment  firm. 


Anne  Dodson  —  named 
women’s  news  editor  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times,  succeeding  Maurine 
Eastus,  resigned. 


Jack  Gilbert,  Athens  (Ohio) 
Messenger — cited  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  College  Base¬ 
ball  Coaches  for  best  news  story 
on  college  baseball  in  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation. 

Rolland  L,  Adams,  president  *  •  * 

and  publisher  of  the  Bethlehem  E.  Lewis  Knowles,  manag- 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times  —  cited  for  ing  editor  of  the  Staunton 
“distinguished  achievement”  by  (Va.)  Leader — elected  to  City 
the  alumni  association  of  Le-  Council;  high  man  in  vote 
high  University.  count. 


new  plants  •  modernizations  •  extensioi 


ENGINEERS -ARCHITECTS 

Boston  »*,  Mo»».  Now  York  17,  N-  Y.  •  Sporfanburg,  S.  C. 
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ROBERT  W  H^INQTON,  in  Buo  JOHNS  on  the  F/int  (J^  Y.)  Knicker 

the  national  advertising  depart*  (Mich.)  Journal  editorial  staff 

ment  of  the  New  York  World-  since  1947  and  City  Hall  re-  appointed  editor  of  the  newspi 
Telegram  and  Sun  since  March  porter  since  1954 — to  the  Son  charge  of  editorial  policies  and 
1955  and  previously  with  the  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  a  re- 
Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle — named  porter, 
assistant  retail  ad  director  of  ♦  »  * 

the  WT&S. 

«  «  «  Philip  Maxwell,  Chicago 

Tribune  director  of  the  Chicago- 
Kenneth  Hensler,  formerly  land  Music  Festival — honorary 
on  the  retail  ad  staff  of  the  doctor  of  music  degree  from 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Poat-Advo-  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music. 
cate  —  joined  the  San  Gabriel  *  *  * 

Valley  sales  staff  of  the  Los 

Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Howard  Lewis — from  staff 

^  ^  ^  of  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial- 

News  to  the  staff  of  Albany  (N. 

Perry  A.  Ball — named  man-  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  both 
ager  of  the  public  service  office  Gannett  dailies.  He  is  a  gradu- 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  ate  of  Suffolk  University,  Bos- 
succeeding  John  F.  Gillespie,  ton. 
retired.  *  *  « 


HOUSTON  HARTE  JR.,  29 
— named  president  of  the  San 
4ngelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times, 
He  succeeds  his  brother,  ED¬ 
WARD  H.  HARTE,  33,  who  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller- 
Times.  Both  papers  are  in  the 
Texas  Harte-Hanks  group. 


H.  Harts  Jr. 


ROBERT  H.  DENLEY,  Southern  division 
news  manager  in  Atlanta  for  International  News 
Service — appointed  Southern  division  manager, 
succeeding  WTLLIAM  C.  WILSON,  now  INS 
sales  manager.  PAT  McDONNELL  of  the  INS 
Atlanta  staff — promoted  to  bureau  manager. 


David  R.  Daniel,  publisher, 
Guy,  Leedy,  advertising  di-  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times— -hon- 
rector  of  the  Bangor  (Maine)  ored  at  a  party  June  12  at 
Commercial  —  resig^ned  to  join  Hartford  Club,  marking  his 
the  Allison  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  40th  year  with  the  newspaper. 
Boston,  Mass. 


E.  M.  GRIMES,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grenada  (Miss.) 
Daily  Sentinel  Star  —  named 
business  manager  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette- 
Telegraph.  DOUG  NEELY,  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Gazette-Telegraph  —  appointed 
advertising  director. 


Grimes 


Ed  Koterba's 


Frank  Fox  —  resigned  from 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
editorial  staff  to  become  a  part¬ 
ner  of  Stephen  J.  Flynn,  for¬ 
mer  Miami  Herald  reporter,  in 
the  public  relations  firm  of 
Flynn-Fox  in  Coral  Gables. 


Bannister 


Kates,  samples: 

Ed  Koterba 
6103  Kirby  Road 
Bethosda,  Maryland 


To  the  grassroots  in  a  trailer! 
A  3-month,  12,000-mile  trip 
to  “Anywhere,  America”  .  .  . 
ORDeit  NOW — 500  words  dally 


ME  Imparts 
Same  Advice 
He  Received 

By  Alien  M.  Widem 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Some  45  years  ago,  the  late 
Fred  0.  Spaulding,  then  city 
editor  of  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Sun,  sat  down 
with  a  new  re¬ 
porter  —  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  McE- 
voy,  22  —  and 
recited  two  ba¬ 
sic  concepts  of 
journalism. 

“Arthur,”  h  e 
said  patiently, 

“don’t  try  to 
become  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  in 
your  news  stories,  and  when 
you’re  covering  a  fire,  don’t 
just  rush  out  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  blaze.  Try  to 
ascertain  the  potential  damage, 
and  approach  the  .scene  cau¬ 
tiously.  If  it’s  a  big  enough 
fire  for  news,  it’ll  still  be  going 
on  when  you  get  there!” 

The  former  reporter,  now 
Managing  Editor  Arthur  E. 
McEvoy  of  the  New  Britain 
Herald,  is  retiring  in  September 
and,  to  this  day,  he’s  never 
forgotten  the  Spaulding  advice. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Mr. 
McEvoy  said,  “I’ve  been  able 
to  pass  the  same  advice  on  to 
hundreds  of  young  reporters 
over  the  years,  and  I’ve  found 
these  same  young  men,  in  some 
cases,  able  to  teach  newcomers 
under  their  wing  about  the 
necessity  for  patience  and  un¬ 
derstanding  in  handling  news 
stories.” 

Mr.  McEvoy,  a  spry,  white- 
haired  70-year-old  New  Eng¬ 
lander,  has  no  intentions  of 
completely  quitting  journalism. 
He  intends  to  write  two  col¬ 
umns  a  week,  tentatively  called 
“The  Observer,”  for  the  after¬ 
noon  daily  here. 

He  believes  the  potential  of 
newspapers  is  tremendous.  “I 
think  the  industry  is  coming 
into  its  greatest  era,”  he  said, 
“because  we’re  finally  master¬ 
ing  the  delicate  elements  of 
time,  distance  and  technology 
as  no  other  news  medium  be¬ 
fore  has  ever  attempted.  I 
think  our  future  is  as  strong 
as  our  faith  in  our  medium, 
and  from  what  I  can  see  from 
my  desk,  that  future  is  promis¬ 
ing  indeed.” 

A  native  of  Lawrence,  Mr. 
McEvoy  broke  into  journalism 


Me  Evoy 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


on  the  Sun  and  Eagle-Tribune 
in  that  city.  In  1909,  he  came 
south  to  Connecticut,  working 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Meriden 
Record. 

Service  Interrupted 

He  joined  the  New  Britain 
Herald  in  1911  and  has  worked 
continuously  for  that  newspa¬ 
per  since,  except  for  three 
years  (1918-1921)  as  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  North 
&  Judd  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  Britain. 

He  has  served  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  suburban  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  editorial  writer,  and,  for 
30  years,  as  city  editor.  Five 
years  ago,  upon  the  death  of 
Johnstone  Vance,  he  became 
managing  editor. 

He’s  strictly  a  newsroom  ex¬ 
ecutive.  “I  like  to  concentrate 
on  news  people  and  news  duties 
alone,”  he  adds,  “although  reg¬ 
ularly  I  go  into  conferences 
with  the  business  department. 
I  think,  primarily,  that  a  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  duty  lies  within 
the  news  department,  and  once 
the  man  strays  out  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  he  loses  considerable 
perspective  on  what  makes  for 
news  and  what  looks  good  in 
news  play.” 

A  staunch  advocate  of  local 
news,  he  is  on  the  job  daily, 
Mondays  through  Saturdays  (“I 
usually  come  in  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings,  just  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing’s  rolling  along”),  start¬ 
ing  at  8  a.m.,  and  going 
through  until  mid-afternoon, 
continually  meeting  with  staff 
editors,  reporters,  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  various  matters. 


personal 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

Paul  Miller,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers — honorary  degree  of  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Science  from  Clarkson 
College. 

*  *  * 

Les  Wagner,  reporter  for  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror- 
News — awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  by  the  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty  Medical  Association  for  his 
contributions  toward  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  effective  anti-rabies 
law. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gordon  •  C.  Morison,  former 
copy  editor  at  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
— joined  the  Stromberg-Carlson 
public  relations  staff  as  editor 
of  the  Speaker,  employe  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  * 

Merle  F.  Pugh,  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  five  years  with  the 
Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
— resigned  to  join  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

«  *  « 

Jane  A.  Stretch,  editor  of 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
— on  a  12-week  tour  of  Europe 
with  her  nieces,  Susan  and  Lin¬ 
da  Stretch. 

*  *  * 

Lester  V.  Hausner  —  named 
night  manager  of  the  Omaha, 
Neb.  United  Press  bureau. 


Jack  Varley  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer — resigned  to  join 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

*  «  « 

John  M.  Page,  former  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Ver¬ 
mont  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce — joined  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Timet. 

*  *  * 

Louis  P.  Cashman  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Evening  Post  and 
Morning  Herald  —  president  of 
the  Mississippi  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  post  his  grandfather  and 
father  have  held. 

*  •  • 

Arthur  E.  McEvoy,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald  —  chairman  of 
United  Press  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Connecticut,  succeed¬ 
ing  Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  Win- 
sted  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

William  Thompson  —  joined 
the  United  Press,  Albany,  N.Y. 
bureau  staff,  replacing  JACK 
Maloy,  recently  named  bureau 
manager  in  Concord,  N.  H. 

*  *  * 

Candice  Willison,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle — joined  the  classified 
department  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  Bailey,  1956  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Ohio  State  University 
— joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

e  *  * 

Glen  Spiedel,  formerly  on 
the  copydesk  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Star — joined  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star. 

*  *  * 

John  Cowles,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolit 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune— 
awarded  honorary  degrees  by 
Harvard  University  and  by  Coe 
College. 

4>  *  * 

Jim  Morton,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Nev 
York  Journal  -  American  —  ap¬ 
pointed  an  Honorary  Tar  Heel 
by  Gov.  Luther  Hodges  of  North 
Carolina. 

*  *  V 

Harold  J.  LeBourgeois,  oil 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  for  the  past  three  years— 
joined  Rives,  Dyke  and  Co., 
Houston  advertising  agency,  as 
an  account  executive. 
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Bottled  Soft  Drinks 

Are  Food  Products 

with  Sound  Dietary  Functions 

There’s  no  disputing  that  bottled  carbonated  When  it  comes  to  liquid  foods,  don’t  sell  these 

beverages  have  top-notch  energy  value.  Here’s  sparkling  bottled  soft  drinks  short.  They’re  plenty 
why:  they  average  100  calories  per  8  ounces,  long  on  nutritive  values ...  made  purely  for 
which  is  quickly  converted  into  “go”  power  every  wholesome  refreshment! 

person  needs.  And  naturally,  soft  drinks  help  re-  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 
place  the  body’s  daily  fluid  loss — often  amounting 
to  2V2  quarts !  A  proper  liquid  balance  at  all  times 
is  a  must  for  good  health ! 

As  an  appetite  booster ...  as  a  digestive  aid 
. . .  zesty  carbonated  soft  drinks  are  as  efficient  as 
they  are  tempting.  Your  personal  experience  will 
bear  this  out  —  as  will  any  doctor ! 


WAMNIMTON  «,  •.C 


Th4  National  A$toeiation  of  I  ISlKml  I  tho  Soft  Drink  Induttry 


The  American  Bottlere  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is 
a  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  pur- 
poses...to  improve  production  and  distribution  meth¬ 
ods  through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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Markets  Make  E 
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/ Take  one  of  the  most  dynamic — electrical  appliances. 

The  people  who  make  it  are  American  housewives, 
and  they’ve  made  it  gigantic — worth  eight  billion  dollars 
and  more  a  year. 

Its  new  ideas  are  always  headlines.  These,  for  example,  will  be 
ready  for  your  home  tomorrow;  electronic  ovens  that  broil  a  steak  in 
seconds;  flat  tube  TV  pictures  that  hang  on  the  wall;  ultrasonic  dish 
and  clothes  washers  that  shake  out  dirt  by  means  of  vibrations  from 
a  sound  too  high  to  hear;  a  sun-power  radio  that  needs  no  battery  and 
works  even  on  cloudy  days  .  .  .  and  many,  many  more. 

So  vast  is  this  market  its  figures  are  vital  in  our  economy  .  .  .  and 
by  far  the  most  quoted  source  is  a  McGraw-Hill  magazine.  Electrical 
Merchandising.  Corporation  presidents,  marketing  professors,  govern¬ 
ment  statisticians,  newspapers  and  magazines  rely  on  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising's  Statistical  and  Marketing  issue.  They  get  continuing 
industry  information  from  “Merch’s”  marketing  service. 

All  industry  makes  news  all  the  time  in  America,  and  we  at 
McGraw-Hill  can  often  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


McGraw  Hill 


v]!{#  f^est  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Business  Information  ' — ' 

If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  news  release,  or  about  any  phase 
of  McGraw-Hill's  information  service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communica¬ 
tion  ami  Publicity,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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SYNDICATES 


GFC  Challenges  Press: 
Solve  Skil-WorP  for  I 


Ever  wonder  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  at  the  contestant’s 
end  of  a  newspaper’s  cash  prize 
promotion  puzzle? 

Wonder  no  more! 

An  advertisement  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  invites  newspa¬ 
per  executives  to  try  their  skill 
at  the  latest  of  the  brain  teas¬ 
ers.  A  $3,000  prize  awaits  a 
nimble-witted  editor,  publisher 
or  business  side  executive. 

All  this  is  General  Features 
Corporation’s  way  of  introduc¬ 
ing  “Skil-Word,”  a  new  puzzle 
available  for  weekly  publication 
beginning  July  30.  The  syndi¬ 
cated  puzzle  will  be  substantial¬ 
ly  like  the  sample  in  GFC’s  for- 
newsmen-only  contest. 

Prepared  by  a  group  of 
crossword  puzzle  experts, 
“Skil-Word”  will  be  distributed 
for  optional  Monday  through 
Sunday  release.  Answers  will 
be  available  on  the  following 
Friday.  Puzzles  and  solutions 
will  be  mat  form,  with  clues 
and  instructions  in  manuscript. 

Subscribing  newspapers  can 
determine  prizes  to  be  offered. 
S.  George  Little,  GFC  presi¬ 
dent,  suggests  they  also  desig¬ 
nate  a  responsible  local  citizen 
to  receive  solutions  and  keep 
custody  of  them  until  after  the 
deadline  for  each  week’s  con¬ 
test. 

As  for  the  free  ride  offered 


to  newspaper  executives,  the 
deadline  is  July  2,  and  the 
vaults  of  the  Irving  Trust 
Company  hold  the  key  to  those 
$3,000. 

APISES  Dream  House 

“The  Home  the  Women 
Asked  For”  at  the  recent 
Women’s  Congress  on  Housing 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
designed  for  AP  Newsfeatures 
and  will  be  featured  as  The 
House  of  The  Week  for  July  8. 

The  release  includes  features 
preferred  by  a  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  the  103  housewives  who 
attended  the  congress.  Some 
200  newspapers  now  publishing 
The  House  of  The  Week  fea¬ 
ture  will  distribute  35-cent 
study  plans  for  this  house. 

APN  commissioned  Rudolph 
A.  Matern,  an  authority  on 
small  house  design,  to  plan  the 
house  the  way  the  women 
wanted  it. 

Widow  Column 
May  Be  Offered 

Syndication  is  in  view,  pro¬ 
bably  by  this  Fall,  for  a  Sun¬ 
day  feature,  “How  to  Be  a  Suc¬ 
cessful  Widow”,  which  has  been 
running  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  since  the  first  of  the 
year. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  pros- 


Brings  ’em  back «  alive! 

Cranips  and  pop  agree  that  the  ball  park  once 
held  better  curves  than  a  chorus  line,  horses 
iiw  ran  faster,  boxers  weren’t  ballet  dancers, 
r  golfers  shot  truer  than  Dead-Eye 

P  Dick.  Real  sports  history  is  studded 

with  spectacular  heroes . . .  and  Hollreiser  brings  ’em  back  alive  in 

Looking  Back  in  Sports 

the  cartoon  chronicle  of  great  moments  in  sports . . .  that  puts 
a  glint  in  the  eye  of  the  hot  stove  league,  draws  admiring  ahs  from 
the  high  schoolers!  Sketched  for  best  reproduction  in  the 
Sunday  or  Saturday  paper . . .  available  in  four  columns  or  three . . . 
this  flash-back  feature  brightens  the  Sports  Section,  and  the  face 
of  the  Circulation  Manager!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chic€BffaT'ribune"]Vett?  YarkJ%fews 

Wmrnm*  BitUtlinQ,  York 

CflfWBatCatCm  mnc^  Trlhuno  Toirrr,  t'Mruoo 


pects  and  the  problems  of 
widowhood.  Currently,  there  are 
some  7.6  million  widows  in  our 
population. 

The  first  four  columns  were 
printed  on  the  first  pages  of 
certain  sections,  then  the  sub¬ 
sequent  columns  have  been  spot¬ 
ted  on  page  2  of  the  Dispatch 
TAB  along  with  “The  Golden  ' 
Years”  by  Thomas  Collins  and 
“Alverez  on  Health”  by  Dr. 
Walter  C.  Alvarez. 

The  feature  is  being  written 
by  R.  L.  Zalk,  a  Columbus  busi¬ 
nessman  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  promotion  manager 
of  the  Dispatch  and  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

According  to  George  A. 
Smallsreed,  editor  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  author  is  not  a  psy¬ 
chologist,  scientist  or  do-gooder, 
but  for  some  reason  has  made 
a  deep  and  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  of  widowhood  for 
nearly  20  years. 

His  research  has  been  tre¬ 
mendous.  To  start  with,  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  Dispatch  with  enough 
columns  to  run  for  a  year  and 
he  has  since  written  30  more. 

• 

Guild  Budget 
Near  $430,000 

A  budget  totalling  $429,825 
which  provides  pay  increases 
for  the  general  staff  will  be 
submitted  to  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  at  Toronto,  July 
6-12.  Income  for  the  fiscal  year 
is  estimated  at  $430,000. 

At  the  same  time  the  gfuild’s 
executive  board  will  submit 
for  consideration  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plan  for  a  paid  presidency. 
This  proposal  was  revived  at 
last  year’s  convention  as  part 
of  a  package  that  would  in¬ 
clude  biennial  conventions. 

The  executive  board’s  budget 
report  will  urge  a  genera’  in¬ 
crease  of  $7.50,  in  two  install¬ 
ments,  for  ANG  staff  employes 
and  $10  a  week  boosts  for  the 
executive  vicepresident  and 
secretary-treasurer,  elected  of¬ 
ficials  whose  salaries  have  been 
unchanged  since  1953. 

• 

Winchell’s  TV  Show 

Columbus  Day  (Oct.  12)  has 
been  selected  for  the  premiere 
of  “The  Walter  Winchell  Show” 
on  the  NBC  television  network. 
The  columnist  said  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  vaudeville-style  variety 
program  “with  not  much  talk 
or  long  introductions.”  The 
package  has  been  offered  to 
advertisers  for  $40,000  weekly. 


New  Familv 
Magazine  in 
Herald  Trib 

“Fashion,  food,  furnishings, 
and  fun  for  the  family”  will  be 
the  theme  of  a  new  weekly 
magazine  to  be  included  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  beginning 
Sunday,  Sept.  9. 

Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  and 
editor,  said  the  new  magazine, 
which  will  be  in  addition  to 
This  Week  and  the  Radio-TV 
magazine,  will  be  edited  by 
Robert  R.  Endicott,  who  founded 
Family  Circle  magazine. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  the 
same  size  as  This  Week.  Frank 
Taylor,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  pointed 
out  that  advertisers  who  previ¬ 
ously  have  used  the  special 
Herald  Tribune  pages  of  This 
Week  will  be  able  to  use  the 
pages  of  the  new  magazine 
without  restriction  as  to  num¬ 
ber  of  available  pages.  It  will 
be  printed  bv  gravure  process  in 
color  and  black-and-white,  with 
a  seven-week  closing  for  color 
and  a  4-week  closing  for  black- 
and-white. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  pro¬ 
vided  between  8  to  40  pages  for 
inclusion  in  This  Week.  All 
the  editorial  features  included 
in  this  package,  in  additon  to 
many  new  features,  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  new  magazine. 

The  magazine’s  name  will  be 
chosen  from  suggestions  submit¬ 
ted  by  members  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  staff,  who  are  compet¬ 
ing  for  a  $1,000  prize. 

• 

Editor  Loses  Eye 

Chicago 

Arvid  Westling,  54,  Chicago 
Tribune  telegraph  editor,  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  his  left  eye 
when  he  was  struck  by  a  golf 
ball  while  playing  on  the  Coun¬ 
tryside  course  near  Mundelein, 
Ill.  Mr.  Westling  was  knock^ 
unconscious  when  the  ball  hit 
him  as  he  was  walking  along 
the  edge  of  the  14th  fairway. 

• 

Izvestia  in  Gallery 

Ottawa 

Izvestia,  the  Soviet  govern¬ 
ment  newspaper,  has  been 
granted  its  first  representation 
in  the  Parliamentary  Press  Gal¬ 
lery  here.  Gallery  members  ap¬ 
proved  membership  for  Vladi¬ 
mir  D.  Ossipov,  who  came  to 
Canada  about  a  month  ago. 
Tass  is  represented  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  by  Vladimir  Vashedchen- 
ko. 
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GOAL  FACTS  National  Coal  Association 

THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION  •  SOUTHERN  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON  5,  D.C. 


June,  1956 

America's  demand  for  energy  is  running  strong.  The  evidence 
lies  in  the  reports  and  estimates  of  higher  energy  needs  for 
such  major  coal  consumers  as  steel,  electric  utility  and 
chemical  industries .  A  continuing  high  international  coal 
trade  is  in  prospect . 

Coal  exists  in  sufficiently  large  reserves  to  meet  these 
rising  demands .  The  challenge  to  the  coal  mining  industry 
is  to  produce  and  move  to  market  the  much  higher  tonnage 
required  at  costs  competitive  to  other  energy  supplies. 

This  will  mean  new  mines,  new  machinery,  constant  effort  to 
reduce  production  and  transportation  costs,  and  increase 
efficiency  in  utilization. 

New  mines  will  have  to  be  opened.  One  estimate  asserts  we 
may  need  100  new  mines  in  the  next  ten  years,  each  with  a 
capacity  to  produce  two  million  tons  of  coal  annually.  These 
will  be  large  underground  factories,  actually,  to  accommodate 
the  massive  new  machines  necessary  to  obtain  top  volume 
output . 

Opening  and  equipping  these  mines  will  require  heavy  invest¬ 
ments  of  capital .  Big  sums  of  money  will  be  needed  to  buy 
the  machinery  -  continuous  miners,  conveyors,  automatic 
devices  that  will  cut  costs  at  every  stage.  To  attract  the 
capital  to  develop  this  new  capacity,  the  coal  industry 
must  produce  at  a  high  level  and  sell  its  product  at  a 
reasonable  profit  over  a  period  of  time .  The  money  can  come 
from  only  two  sources  -  from  net  earnings  of  the  companies 
involved,  and  from  the  savings  of  investors  who  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  the  companies  to  earn  profits  that 
are  attractive  to  investors . 

Coal  must  have  a  fair  return  on  its  product  in  the  light  of 
our  expanding  economy  to  provide  the  earnings  that  will  make 
possible  the  development  of  the  new  coal  mines  and  facili¬ 
ties  needed  to  meet  America's  growing  energy  needs. 


Motarial  In  Cool  Facts  may  b*  quoted  or  reproduced  for  any  purpose.  If  further  information  is  desired,  contact  National  Coal  Association. 

( A  dvertistmtnt) 
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Prof.  Birdsong 
Retires  from 
Temple  Staff 


Ira  Cole  Heads 
Penn  State’s 
New  J-School 


University  Park,  Pa. 
Ira  W.  Cole,  32,  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
will  become  director  of  the  new 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Auk.  1. 

Mr.  Cole  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  at  Illinois  in 
1948,  having  begun  his  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  1940.  During 
his  undergraduate  years,  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Champaign 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette.  From  1944 
to  1946  he  served  as  a  tactical 
officer  at  the  Infantry  School 
Next  stop  was  the  University  in  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  and  public 
of  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Bird-  relations  officer  for  the  Middle 
song  took  graduate  courses  and  Pacific  Armed  Forces, 
mar-  taught  under  Dr.  Willard  In  1948,  Mr.  Cole  was  ap- 
Bleyer.  pointed  assistant  director  of  the 

During  his  retirement.  Pro-  Illinois’  School  of  Journalism, 
fessor  and  Mrs.  Birdsong  ex-  He  left  again  in  1951  to  become 
pect  to  move  from  their  home  a  public  information  specialist 
Glenside,  Pa.,  to  Garden  at  the  U.  N.  Command  Head- 
State  Grove,  Calif.,  where  their  quarters  in  Tokyo.  He  returned 
~  ~  ,  to  Illinois  in  1952  via  Chicago, 

sides.  Mrs.  Potts  is  a  graduate  where  he  served  for  six  months 
“  ■  as  a  Fifth  Army  public  relations 

officer.  He  received  his  M.S.  in 
from  Illinois  in 
1953.  The  same  year,  he  was 
elected  executive  secretary  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee  of 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism. 

Will  Beck  Endows  • 

Scholarship  for  Girls  y  Scholarship 

Lawrence,  Kas. 

Creation  of  the  Mabel  Me-  Honors  Franklin 
Laughlin  Beck  scholarship  in  A  Benjamin  Franklin  Schol- 
journalism  in  the  William  Allen  arship  w'as  established  this 
White  School  of  Journalism  at  week  at  Columbia  University 
the  University  of  Kansas  has  Graduate  School  of  .Journalism 
been  announced  bv  Chancellor  a  gift  of  $17,261.50  from  11 
Franklin  D.  Murphy.  newspaper  publishers  in  the 

Will  T.  Beck,  former  pub-  New  York  City  area, 
lisher  of  the  Holton  Recorder,  The  commemorative  gift  con- 
and  husband  of  the  late  Mrs.  eluded  the  New  York  comml^ 
Beck,  has  endowed  the  scholar-  ^e’s  work  in  connection  with 
ship  with  a  gift  of  $5,500.  In-  ^he  observance  of  the  250th 
come  from  the  endowment  will  Franklin  Year.  The  scholarship 
be  used  for  an  annual  scholar-  exc  usively  for  graduates  of 
ship  to  one  or  two  women  23  colleges  in  the  metropolitan 

area. 


t  un-  TESTIMONIAL  plaque,  given  by  15  Philadelphia  News  employes  who 

that  graduates  of  Temple  Journalism  School,  is  presented  by  Dave 

each-  Bittan,  left,  to  Prof.  Henry  E.  Birdsong,  who  is  retiring.  He  established 

the  school  at  Temple  University. 

of.  .1.  as  he  has  been  called  by  many  oped  with  William  Allen  White, 

i  for-  students,  became  a  reporter  un-  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette, 

der  William  Rockhill  Nelson,  on  ' 

T  ca-  the  Kansas  City  Star.  His  sal- 
lative  ary  was  $12  a  week, 
ed  at  Professor  Birdsong  got 
i  and  ried  while  working  on  the  Star, 

;o  the  decided  to  leave  because  he 

after  wanted  more  money. 

:e  the  He  became  instructor  and  di- 
istab-  rector  of  the  school  publicity  in 

:s.  department  at  Kansas 

irnal-  Teachers  College  at  Emporia,  daughter,  Mrs.  David  Potts,  I’e- 
rdie,”  where  a  close  friendship  devel- 

of  Temple’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Professor  Birdsong  said  he  Journalism 
\  ^  A,  plans  to  do  some  part-time 

I  teaching  at  a  junior  college  in 

/  yW-/ i  the  Los  Angeles  area. 


Less  Lengthwise  Shrinkage 
with  Burgess  Mats 

Burgess  mats  shrink  less  lengthwise  for  a  given  width 
shrinkage.  Why  ask  for  trouble  with  advertising  lineage. 
Help  the  advertising  department — use  Burgess  Mats. 


School  Honors  Writer  Hall  Scholars 

Hartford,  Conn.  Toijido,  Ohio 

A  $4,700,000  state  regional  Scholarships  have  been  i.  t  up 
technical  school,  to  be  built  in  for  high  school  pupils  in  this 
the  city’s  southwest  section,  will  area  in  memory  of  the  late  Wil- 
be  named  after  the  late  Albert  liam  E.  Hall,  who  was  associate 
1.  Prince,  Hartford  Times  edi-  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and 
torial  writer,  a  leader  in  state  instructor  in  journalism  at  the 
education  for  many  years.  University  of  Toledo. 
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Manufoctums  and  Diilribulort  of  Burgats 
Chroma  and  Supremo  Tone-Tex  MoH,  Freeport,  lllinoit 


Canadian  Repretenlative,  R.  M.  teuton  B  Co.,  Lid., 
Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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“The  railroads  ofihe 
UnUed  States  are  a 
great  basic  military 
asset.  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  military  strength  <\ 
of  the  nation  as  our  .Army.,  \ 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  ^ 

Marines.!  because  none  of  ^ 

these  great  armed  services 
could  long  operate  without  \, 
the  logistical  support  which  ^ 
the  railroads  provide.  No 
other  form  of  transport.,  nor 
all  other  forms  combitied.,  I 

could  take  over  the  job  of  ( 

railroads...'"  ''j 

General, U.S. Army 


From  the  booklet,  "Rail  Transport  and  the  Winning 
of  IVffjs,”  by  General  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  U.  S.  Army 
(Ret.),  Commanding  General,  8th  Army,  Koi’ea, 
14  April,  1951  —  11  Feb.,  1953. 

A  free  copy  of  this  booklet  is  available  from  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  Room  925, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington  G,  D.  C. 
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Miami  News’ 
Plant  Begun; 
Ready  in  ’57 


Minn.  Lake  Named 
For  Stuffy  Walters 


Honolulu 


In  the  held  of  politics  this  has 
meant  full  news  coverage  of  the 
activities  of  both  parties. 
tv,  vt,t*jjj  TT  A  Whitney,  the  founder, 

Chicago  ./A.ClV0rLlS©r  had  arrived  in  Hawaii  in  1820 

A  lake  in  North  Central  Min-  .  ,  with  the  first  company  of  Amer- 

nesota  has  been  desigpiated  \  I  ./lin  ffin  O  pi  o  n  ican  missionaries  from  New 
“Walters  Lake”  in  honor  of  ^  VJOll  Idll  England.  The  Rev.  Asa  Thurs- 


X**  V,.  “Walters  Lake”  in  honor  of  xvxxx  England.  The  Rev.  Asa  Thurs- 

Basil  L.  (Stuffy)  Walters,  ex-  Honolulu  ton,  great  grandfather  of  the 

MIAMI,  !■  la.  ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight  Honolulu  Advertiser  Present  publisher,  was  co-lead- 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  vicepresident  Newspapers  and  formerly  ex-  ac  non  HqJIw  ah  er  of  that  company, 

f  the  Miami  News  and  oner-  (Lire.  4b,0Zb  daily,  bS.JbJ  bun-  i,„o  oc 


of  the  Miami  News  and  oper-  ecutive  editor  of  the  Minne-  a  \  ’i  •*  ■^un- 


pers,  and  Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  une^ 

publisher,  broke  ground  June  13  Mr.  Walters  and  seven  other 


tions  and  community  observ- 


The  Advertiser  has  had  25 
editors,  fewer  than  half  of 
them  professional  newspaper¬ 
men.  The  remainder,  distin- 


for  the  new  $5, (WO, 000  home  of  Chicagoans  had  lakes  named  for  xhe  Tipw<5naner  a  waeklv  for  guished  in  other  pursuits,  were 

fho  Mows  /F.AP  .Tan  14.  _  ^  i _ ,  1  ne  newspaper,  a  weeKiy  lor  _  f _ _ 


/  IT  .P  T>  T««  t  A  - -  -  X  IJC  lit?  W  ^  Utl  UV I  ^  lUT  ,  ,  . 

the  News.  (L&R,  Jan.  14,  them  at  a  luncheon  at  which  jtg  first  26  years  but  a  morning  brought  into  newspaper  work 

page  13.)  Gov.  Orville  L.  Freeman  be-  daily  since  1882,  is  the  oldest  by  the  force  of  political  or  other 

There  was  a  double  signifi-  stowed  the  names  “to  the  end  American  newspaper  outside  of  circumstances, 

cance  in  the  event,  for  it  was  that  all  people  know  how  signi-  the  continental  United  States.  editors  is  Raymond 

32  years  ago  this  month  that  ficant  we  feel  your  contribution  Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  present  ^bo  on  July  11  will 

ground  was  broken  for  the  News  is  to  our  nation — and  the  com-  publisher  of  the  Advei-tiser,  re-  have  served  as  editor  of  the 


e  continental  United  States.  „  Raymond 

Lorrin  P.  Thurston,  present  S.  Coll,  81,  who  on  July  11  wdl 


Tower  that  the  paper  has  oc-  monwealth  of  Minnesota.” 
cupied  since.  Also,  this  year  ■ 

marks  the  60th  anniversary  for  Brush-Moore  Daily 
the  News,  making  it  the  oldest  *  -  irrivv  ^ 

newspaper  in  Miami.  ***  15Uth  Year 

In  the  ceremonies,  Mr.  Cox  „  , ,  ,  Steubenvil^ 

told  associates  and  former  Stockholders  and  dii 


cently  wrote: 

Destiny  Fulfilled 


Advertiser  for  34  years.  Under 
his  editorship  the  newspaper 
has  developed  from  a  small  city 


In  Its  150th  Year 


“It  may  be  said  accurately  daily  to  metropolitan  propor- 
that  the  Advertiser  has  fulfilled  tions. 


Steubenville,  Ohio  the  destiny  that  was  envisioned  Mr.  Coll  came  to  his  post  with 
Stockholders  and  directors  for  it  by  its  founder  and  first  a  solid  foundation  of  reportorial 


nTw.  7ffSrir''w"' wlir;rrc;  f  Br„sh.Moor,  Newspaper,,  editor  Henry  M.  Whitney.  and  editorial  ex^rienej  ranp. 

tViP  mndern  and  efficient  met  in  annual  meeting  The  mam  objects  of  a  news-  mg  fiom  managing  editor  of 

nlant  we  believe  in  the  United  bere  and  paid  tribunte  to  the  paper,  as  he  stated  them  in  his  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  to  edi- 

States  and  its' constructional  Steubenville  Herald-Star  in  its  first  editorial,  were:  tor  of  small  daily  papers  in 

LellencV  will  be  matched  by  150th  year  of  continuous  pub-  “  ‘To  encourage  every  br^ch  Western  Pennsylvama  and  Ari- 
the  nublic  service  and  character  Hcation.  The  Herald-Star  at  lawful  industry  ...  be  a  zona  before  statehood  in  1912. 
associated  with  the  Miami  o"®  time  was  owned  by  James  leader  of  public  opinion  ...  to  The  Advertiser  was  home  for 

„  Wilson,  grandfather  of  Presi-  second  the  government  in  all  its  many  a  U.  S.  newsman  during 

dent  VVoodrow  Wilson.  honest  efforts  ...  to  frown  on  World  War  II.  Both  Stars  & 

11®  J"!  Loui.s  H.  Brush  and  Roy  D.  every  attempt  to  infringe  popu-  Stripes  and  Yank  magazine  op- 

units  will  be  installed  in  Jan-  William  H  Vodrev  lav  rights.'  erated  from  the  Advertiser 

hTrwnfbeTullv  cUSfete^^^^  bought  the  paper  in  1925.  At  “That  policy,  despite  abortive  building,  as  did  New  York 

the  Summer  If  thatTear  ‘be  annual  meeting,  the  board  efforts  from  time  to  time  to  others.  Robert  Trum- 

the  Summer  of  that  ye  .  re-elected  G.  Gordon  Strong  as  break  it  down,  remains  inherent  bull.  Advertiser  city  editor  at 

The  building  will  contain  p_ggjj  j  e-eneral  manatrer  'a  the  Advertiser  today.”  that  time,  joined  the  Times  soon 

160,000  square  of  Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  I’be  newspaper  is  the  only  after  Dec.  7  and  remained  to 

space — approximately  twice  that  Brush  Mr.  Moore  and  Jos-  American  newspaper  its  age  to  cover  the  Pacific  end  of  the  war 
of  the  present  building.  Vodrey  were  re-elected  0P®vate  under  a  Monarchy,  a  before  moving  on  to  his  present 

Planning  for  the  new  build-  vicepresidents  Republic  and  a  Territorial  form  assignment  in  the  Far  East, 

ing  was  pegged  to  the  newspa-  ’  ^  of  government.  It  hopes  to  oper-  Many  an  Army  newspaper- 

per  needs  of  a  city  of  1,500,000,  ate  under  Statehood  one  of  these  nian  remained  in  Hawaii  after 


Wilson,  grandfather  of  Presi-  second  the  government  in  all  its  many  a  U.  S.  newsman  during 


dent  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Loui.s  H.  Brush  and  Roy  D. 


honest  efforts  ...  to  frown  on  World  War  II.  Both  Stars  & 
every  attempt  to  infringe  popu-  Stripes  and  Yank  magazine  op- 
lar  riehts.'  erated  from  the  Advertiser 


itir.  inr.  wioure  anu  JOS-  -  x 

eph  K.  Vodrey  were  re-elected  opevate  under  a  Monarchy,  a  before  moving  on  to  his  present 
vicepresidents  Republic  and  a  Territorial  form  assignment  in  the  Far  East. 

•  of  government.  It  hopes  to  oper-  Many  an  Army  newspaper- 


_ _ _ _ , — - -  1  TVT  ate  under  Statehood  one  of  these  nian  remained  in  Hawaii  after 

which  is  almost  twice  the  size  Resumes  Old  Name  days.  the  war,  among  them  Buck 

of  present  day  Dade  County.  Tokyo  When  it  came  into  being,  Buchwach,  then  city  editor  of 

Scheduled  to  be  moved  into  The  Nippon  Times,  oldest  Kamehameha  V  was  on  the  Stars  &  Stripes.  He  came  down 
the  building  are  21  new  press  English-language  newspaper  in  throne  in  Hawaii  and  England,  one  floor  in  the  building  and  is 
units.  The  building  will  be  two-  Japan,  will  resume  its  pre-war  France  and  the  United  States  "ow  city  editor  of  the  Adver- 
storied,  of  low  sweeping  design  name  of  Japan  Times  on  July  were  all  wooing  the  little  king-  tiser. 


and  occupy  a  0*^-acre  tract  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miami  River. 


1.  The  paper  was  founded  in  dom,  even  then 
1897.  point  in  world  aff 


4^ 


Hold  attention! 

Always  mark  on  newsprint  with 
the  thicker,  blacker  pencil  that 
Tmnrrm^  catches  the  eye  but  never 
the  paper! 


Wa/s</e//**BtG  BLACK”' 

MARKING  PENCIL  •  622-T 
For  all  editorial  use 
A#  your  dmalsr  •  OR  write  for  free  sample  naming  this  publication 

BLAISDELL  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA. 


dom,  even  then  a  strategic  Special  Sections 

point  in  world  affairs.  The  story  of  a  century  of 

King  Lunalilo,  King  Kalaka-  newspapering  is  being  recalled 
ua,  and  Queen  Lilioukalani  were  through  seven  special  sections, 
to  reign  before  a  group  of  One  will  run  each  day,  July  1 
Americans  overthrew  the  mon-  through  7. 

archy  and  e.stablished  a  Repub-  Advertising  was  sold  at  a 
lie  in  1893.  Among  this  group  bonus  rate  some  50%  above 
was  Lorrin  A.  Thurston,  key  fig-  normal  rates  and  was  handled 
ure  in  the  Republic’s  success-  by  the  regular  advertising  staff 
ful  efforts  to  gain  annexation  to  over  a  period  of  about  three 
the  United  States  in  1898.  In  months  before  publication, 
that  year  also,  Mr.  Thurston  Pages  for  the  editions  were 
gained  control  of  the  Adver-  made  up  beginning  on  May  23. 
tiser.  The  present  publisher  is  In  a  section  devoted  only  to 
his  son.  A  grandson,  Thurston  the  newspaper  and  the  17  other 
Twigg-Smith,  is  managing  edi-  century-old  firms  or  associa- 
tor.  tions  in  Hawaii,  the  complete 

The  Advertiser  has  battled  story  of  the  Advertiser  is  told, 
dauntlessly  to  preserve  the  Pages  devoted  to  each  depart- 
right  of  freedom  of  expression  ment  carry  at  least  half-column 
of  its  own  opinions  and  those  of  cuts  of  every  one  of  the  327  em- 
the  members  of  the  community,  ployes. 
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ANY  LEADING 


TRUCKl 


.  .  .  one  reason  tor 
top-notch  fuel  economy, 
low  maintenance 
costs  in  this  New 
Chevrolet  Truck  V8 


That  picture  above  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  a 
modern  performance  champ,  the  new  Chevy 
Trademaster  V8!*  The  arrow  points  up  the  short¬ 
est  stroke  of  any  leading  truck  engine — your 
assurance  of  power  that  eats  up  work  while  using 
less  fuel,  and  minimum  engine  wear  stemming 
from  reduced  piston  travel. 

This  shorter  stroke  has  brought  about  a  whole 
new  concept  of  more  efficient  engine  design, 
exclusive  with  Chevrolet  truck  V8’s.  Because  of 
it,  Chevrolet  engineers  have  been  able  to  make 


the  Trademaster  V8  the  most  compact  truck 
engine  on  the  market,  with  more  horsepower  per 
pound  than  any  other.  “Dead  weight”  has  b^n 
pared  off  to  give  you  the  efficient  performance 
you  want,  more  pound-pulling  f)ower! 

So,  remember  this  special  kind  of  short-stroke 
design  Chevrolet  truck  V8’s  now  bring  you.  Re¬ 
member  what  it  means  in  terms  of  money-saving, 
profit-making  hauling.  Certainly,  you’ll  want  to 
see  yolur  Chevy  dealer  soon.  .  .  .  Chevrolet 
Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

*Optional  at  extra  co»t  in  3100  through  4500  modeU. 


The  doUar-saver  that 
looks  like  a  million  I 


Here’s  modem  truck  beauty 
that  adds  to  your  business 
prestige!  Long,  low,  for¬ 
ward-sweeping  lines  pro¬ 
vide  good  advertising  for 
you  wherever  you  go.  And 
you’ll  go  more  easily,  too, 
thanks  to  the  nimble  ma¬ 
neuvering  these  new  Chevy 
models  provide! 


Anything  less  is  an  old-fashioned  truck  I 
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The  Eagle  moved  into  the  Utica,  Ohio 

daily  field  in  1908  after  its  Earl  Dove  and  his  son, 
competitor  the  Dothan  Daily  Arthur  E.  Dove,  an  Ohio  Unt 
had  reverted  to  a  journalism  instructor 

weekly  By  coincidence,  the  edi-  j^^ve  purchased  the  Utica  Her! 
tor  of  the  Siftings  at  that  time  r  r  Brinkerhoff,  who 

r"  r  J-i,  5  f  r  r  «  retiring  after  26  years  a, 
Grover  C.  Hall  Sr  later  to  be-  publisher, 

come  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 

editor  of  the  Montgomery  Ad-  *  ♦  ♦ 

Shallotte.  N.C. 

2  Tragic  Deaths  E.  Leo  Derrick  Jr.  and  John 

W.  T.  Hall  remained  at  the  M.  Babits,  co-publishers  of  the 
helm  of  the  Eagle  until  his  Columbus  County  News,  Chad- 
death  in  1924  as  a  result  of  an  bourn,  N.  C.,  have  purchased 
automobile  accident.  the  Brunswick  Sentinel  in  Shal- 

Two  sons,  Julian  0.  and  Hor-  lotte.  The  Sentinel,  a  weekly, 
ace  Hall,  then  took  command,  was  last  edited  by  Charlie  Ryan, 
while  their  mother,  Mrs.  W.  T.  The  paper  suspended  publica- 
for  more  than  a  half  a  century  Hall  was  named  president  of  the  tion  two  months  ago. 
now  steps  aside  and  makes  way  corporation,  a  position  she  held  ♦  *  * 

for  new,  though  thoroughly  ex- 


Nicholson  Purchases 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle 


east( 

Bart 

pupi 

news 

fluer 

activ 

caus 


until  her  death  in  1955, 


Julian,  assuming  charge  of  Grand  Prairie,  Tex. 

Ray  Zauber  and  John  N.  Pat- 


perienced  ownership  and  man- 

agement.  the  news  and  editorial  depart-  _ _ _ _ 

“Ralph  Nicholson  has  been  ments,  won  w’ide  acclaim  for  his  ton  Jr.,  owners  of  the  Oak  CHff 
^  I  JB  ^  known  to  us  for  more  than  20  editorials,  and  at  the  time  Tribune,  a  Dallas  neighborhood 
years  during  which  time  we  of  his  untimely  death  in  1939,  weekly,  and  associates  have 
Nicholson  Hall  have  followed  his  newspaper  also  in  an  automobile  accident,  bought  the  semi-weekly  Grand 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was  interest  and  admira-  was  widely  known  throughout  priirie  Banner  from  Guy 

mad^Slv  bv  Mr  Nicholson  a  "'an  of  ability  and  the  journalistic  profession.  graves.  Frank  Luecke,  Banner 

Tnd  Horace  HaU  nubl^hS  The  e  I"  '"iportance,  a  man  Horace  Hall,  who  at  the  time  editor,  was  named  publisher, 

ana  Horace  Hail,  publisher  1  he  of  integrity.  of  his  father’s  death  took  over  executive  vicenresident  and  edi- 

purchase  price  was  $1.7o0,000  in  “The  Eagle  was  not  offered  to  the  business  operation,  trans-  Sr  by  IL  new  owners 
a  transaction  handled  by  Allen  ^ny  other  prospective  buyer.”  formed  the  Eagle  into  the  met- 

Kander  and  Company.  -pj,e  Eagle  made  its  first  ap-  ropolitan  daily  it  has  become.  ♦  *  • 

owned  pearance  in  the  then  fledgling  Following  the  death  of  his  gog- 

the  A ew  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  ^ity  of  Dothan  in  June,  1903,  brother,  Horace  assumed  full  „  ,  „  _  ’ 

the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In-  under  the  name  of  the  Houston  responsibilities  as  editor  and 

dependent,  and  was  co-owner  of  pagle,  a  weekly  newspaper,  publisher.  publishers  of  the  Fort  Cobb  Lx. 

the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times.  More  Simeon  Blue,  itinerant  lawyer,  have  sold  th« 

recently  he  was  president  and  ^as  the  first  editor.  Nicholson  Statement  newspaper  to  Foster  Cain,  an 

publisher  of  the  Charlotte  jt  was  not  until  1905  that  the  Nat  C.  Faulk  is  executive  employe  of  the  weekly.  He  plans 
(N.C.)  Observer.  jafe  William  T.  Hall,  a  native  of  editor  of  the  Eagle,  and  J.  T.  ^  .*'^®  P^P®'’  ^  nearby 

Mr.  Nicholson,  a  former  Haleburg  in  Henry  County,  pur-  Lane  Jr.  is  business  manager.  Cyril,  which  has  been  without 

president  of  the  Florida  Pub-  chased  the  paper.  He  immedi-  Mr.  Hall  has  indicated  he  will  ®  newspaper  for  several  years. 

Ushers  Association,  makes  his  ately  renamed  the  newspaper  continue  in  an  advisory  capacity.  *  *  * 

home  on  a  plantation  near  Tal-  the  Dothan  Eagle.  Presently  Mr.  Nicholson  is  a 

lahassee,  Fla.  The  Eagle,  rather  hesitatingly  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  oUMMERSVILLE,  W.  Va. 

The  price  paid  for  the  Eagle,  went  from  weekly  to  daily  pub-  of  Florida  and  a  lay  advisory  The  Nicholas  Chronicle,  a  75- 
which  has  a  daily  copy  price  of  lication  in  September,  1908,  member  of  a  committee  of  the  year-old  weekly,  has  been  sold 

5c  and  Sunday  10c,  on  about  with  an  editorial  promise  that  Florida  Bar  on  Cooperation  with  to  J.  J.  Beritzo,  a  lawyer,  and 

23,000  circulation,  is  believed  to  the  daily  operation  would  con-  Toymen.  others  at  a  reported  price  of 

be  the  highest  ever  paid  per  tinue  “only  until  Christmas.”  *  *  *  $22,000.  Ruskin  J.  Wiseman, 

unit  of  circulation.  However,  less  than  three  months  Summersville  postmaster,  had 

Dothan  is  a  booming  South-  later  Publisher  Hall  announced  Newton,  Kas.  ^^ed  the  newspaper  for  more 

ern  town,  its  population  having  the  Eagle  would  continue  as  a  The  weekly  Harvey  County  than  30  years, 
increased  25%  since  1950.  An  daily  newspaper.  News  has  been  merged  with  the 

Newton  Daily  Kansan  under  an  ♦  •  ♦ 

agreement  negotiated  by  Bailey-  Vale,  Ore 

Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service  of  y  Thurston,  owner 

Norton,  Kas.  The  sale  was  an-  publisher  of  the  Malhew 

nouriced  by  John  B.  McCuis  ,  Enterprise  has  announced  the 
president  of  the  Hai-vey  County  newspaper  to  D.  H. 

News,  Inc.,  and  John  H.  Stauf-  Brownhill.  Mr.  Brownhill  wae 
fer,  presid^t  of  tlm  Newton  Wall  Street  Journal 

Publishing  Co.,  Inc  The  Stauf-  Francisco  Ex- 

fer  orgariization  plan  to  con-  ^j^g  yg^„ 

tinue  publishing  the  News,  with  previously  published  the 

Fagan  D.  Adler  as  editor.  Woodland  (Wash.)  Lewis  River 

*  *  *  News. 

♦  *  • 

Pi  NEVILLE,  Ky. 

Herndon  J.  Evans,  for  33  Belmont,  Wis. 

years  editor-manager  of  the  The  Belmont  Success,  pub- 
Pineville  Sun,  has  announced  lished  by  B.  C.  Druliner  for 
sale  of  the  paper  to  Charles  E.  the  past  nine  years,  has  been 
Adams,  editor  of  the  Gallatin  sold  to  E.  Bonden  Curtis  of 
County  News,  Warsaw,  Ky.  Darlington,  Wis. 
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GOSS  TUBULAR  ROUT-O-PLATE 


Battar . . .  Easiar  Routing 


if  nnsartip  Controls 
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it  Foothor-Touch  Action 
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it  Shodowlost  Lighting 
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IN  THE  BLUE  GRASS  COUNTRY  of  Kanfucity  after  attending  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  Louisville, 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Boyd,  80,  of  Mankato,  Kas.  and  Mrs.  Dona  Coulter 
Carnes,  78,  of  Bryan,  Tex.  were  pictured  with  Al  J.  Ball  of  Wood- 
haven,  N.  Y.,  newly  elected  NEA  president.  They  were  members  of 
the  party  entertained  by  Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  manager  of  the 
Lexington  Herald-Leader. 


‘Project  18’ 

For  Pupils  Is 
Prestige  Feat 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  seven-day  trip  through 
eastern  cities  by  19  Santa 
Barbara  junior  high  school 
pupils  last  month  proved  that 
newspapers  have  not  lost  in¬ 
fluence  in  one  of  their  favorite 
activities — the  campaign  for  “a 
cause.” 

The  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  a  “family  owned”  daily 
newspaper,  concluded  in  three 
weeks  a  campaign  for  donations 
to  send  the  students  on  a  tour 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Valley  Forge.  The  fund  totalled 
$5,850,  or  $1,000  more  than  the 
amount  needed. 

Once  begun,  the  campaign 
was  difficult  to  stop.  The  last 
$1,000  was  mailed  after  the  an¬ 
nounced  deadline  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  Every  section  of  the 
city’s  population  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors. 

Team  Activity 

A  team  can  be  said  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible:  T.  M.  Storke,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  his  son, 
Charles  A.  Storke,  co-editor  and 
publisher;  an  associate  editor, 
Frank  Clarvoe,  who  first  de¬ 
cided  the  campaign  deserved  the 
newspaper’s  support;  and  a  re¬ 
porter,  James  Schermerhorn, 
who  kept  fresh  copy  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  news  column  daily. 

The  campaign  was  born  the 
morning  Joseph  Blake,  a  local 
school  teacher,  called  on  Mr. 
Clarvoe  to  tell  him  that,  of  19 
local  students  who  won  a  Free¬ 
doms  Foundation  Award,  only 
one  was  to  go  East  to  receive. 
The  Freedoms  award  included 
transportation  to  Valley  Forge 
for  himself  and  one  student, 
Mr.  Blake  explained. 

The  day  after  a  story  ap¬ 
peared,  Mr.  Clarvoe’s  first  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  subject  created 
the  name,  “Project  18.”  The 
story  of  Project  18  was  front 
page  news  in  Santa  Barbara  for 
more  than  a  month. 

Project  18  served  several 
ends  at  once.  First  it  allowed 
the  public  to  acknowledge  and 
to  reward  work  done  by  young 
students.  It  also  gave  the 
school  system  excellent  public¬ 
ity  just  prior  to  a  vote  on  a 
large  bond  issue..  And  last,  it 
gave  the  daily  newspaper  a 
chance  to  uphold  its  position  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Weekly  Captures 
Top  Tenn.  Award 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Twenty-four  Tennessee  news¬ 
papers  were  given  awards  by 
President  C.  E.  Brehm  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  journalism  at  the 
Tennessee  Press  Association’s 
88th  annual  convention  here 
June  15. 

The  Covington  Leader,  a 
West  Tennessee  weekly,  won 
the  top  prize — the  sweepstakes 
“Grand  Award”  for  having  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  greatest  number 
of  points  in  the  five  major 
groups  of  contests. 

The  Loudon  Herald,  East 
Tennessee  weekly,  placed  sec¬ 
ond,  and  the  Millington  Star, 
another  West  Tennessee  week¬ 
ly,  was  third. 

The  contests  are  for  weekly 
and  non-metropolitan  daily 
newspapers. 

The  first  awards  by  categor¬ 
ies  and  circulation  size  were  as 
follows: 

Make-up  and  Appearance — 
Stewnrt-Houston  Times,  Dover; 
Robertson  County  Times, 
Springfield ;  Bristol  Virginia- 
Tennessean. 

Local  Features  —  Millington 
Star,  LaFoUette  Press,  Mary¬ 
ville- Alcoa  Times. 

Society  News  —  Robertson 
County  Times. 

Editorials — Stewart-Houston 
Times,  Covington  Leader,  John¬ 
son  City  Press-Chronicle. 

Single  Editorial  —  Weeklies : 
Brainerd  Beacon,  Chattanooga; 
Dailies:  Bristol  Herald  Courier. 

Greatest  Improvement — Put¬ 
nam  County  Herald,  Cookeville. 

Public  Service — Loudon  Coun¬ 
ty  Herald,  Loudon;  Covington 
Leader,  Bristol  Virginia-Ten- 
nessean. 
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School  News  Award 

Los  Angeles 
The  Mirror-News  has  been 
presented  the  second  annual 
“Eddy”  award  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Citizens’  Commission  for 
the  Public  Schools  for  the 
Southern  California  area’s  most 
objective  and  creative  report¬ 
ing  of  news  on  city  public 
schools.  Honors  went  specifical¬ 
ly  to  Youth  Editor  Muriel  Bar¬ 
nett  and  Labor  Editor  Jerry 
Maher  for  reports  dealing  with 
teachers’  pay  and  problems. 


Plaque  Honors 
E.  Lansing  Ray 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  bronze  plaque  memorializ¬ 
ing  the  late  E.  Lansing  Ray 
as  “publisher,  humanitarian, 
exemplar  of  the  highest  ideas 
of  American  journalism”  has 
been  installed  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  building. 

Mr.  Ray  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe-Democi'at, 
now  a  Newhouse  property,  un¬ 
til  his  death  last  August.  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Amberg,  who  succeeded 
him  as  publisher,  dedicated  the 
plaque  June  12  in  ceremonies 
in  which  Mayor  Raymond  R. 
Tucker  and  Archbishop  Joseph 
E.  Ritter  participated.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  attended. 

“History  will  record,”  said 
Mayor  Tucker,  “that  the  Globe- 
Democrat  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Ray  helped  mold  St. 
Louis  into  the  great  city  that  it 
is  today.” 

“He  left  us  a  great  heri¬ 
tage,”  said  Mr.  Ambeig.  “Not 
only  to  the  Globe  -  Democrat 
but  to  newspapers  throughout 
America.” 


A  PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERING  APPROACH 

TO  PRINTING  PRODUCTION  EFFICIENCY 

.  .  .  planned  to  meet  your  requirements  while  reliev¬ 
ing  your  mechanical  staff  of  layout  and  construction 
problems. 

OUR  SERVICES 

InresligatioMS  of  plant  sites 
Analysis  of  existing  operations 
Reports  on  layouts  and  estimates  of  costs 
for  new  departments,  plant  additions  and 
new  plants 

Complete  plans  and  specifications 
Procurement  of  materials  and  equipment 
Supervision  of  construction 
and  effuipment  installation 

As  Professional  Engineers  we  serve  our  clients  in  all  phases 
of  the  program,  including  preliminary  planning,  depart¬ 
ment  layouts  and  building  design.  During  construction  we 
represent  the  client  as  Supervisors  of  Construction  and 
Equipment  Installation. 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARIOHE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Postscript: 


3  ‘Great’  Reporters 
In  Jim  Kilgallen’s  Book 


By  James  L.  Kilgallen 

INS  Staff  Correspondent 

Once,  during?  an  important 
trial  in  New  York,  the  judge 
announced  the  doors  of  the 
courtroom  would  be  closed 
while  he  was  announcing  his 
decision. 


“  ‘Greatest  ‘leg  man’  of  all 
time,’  Kilgallen  goes  on,  refer¬ 
ring  to  Mike  Claffey.  TTien  he 
writes  that  W.  W.  Chaplin  is  a 
truly  GREAT  reporter.  Why 
was  he?” 


Several  reporters — deploying 
for  position  —  silently  moved 
from  the  press  table  to  vantage 
spots  near  the  doors. 

Mike  Claffey  was  one  of  them. 
He  wasn’t  going  to  get  scooped 
if  he  could  help  it.  As  the 
judge  announced  his  decision, 
Claffey  turned  to  the  cop  guard¬ 
ing  the  door. 

‘‘My  coat’s  caught  in  the 
door,”  he  said  to  the  cop,  amid 
the  flurry  of  excitement.  (It 
was,  too,  for  Mike  had  seen  to 
that.) 

The  cop,  puzzled,  opened  the 
door  a  bit  to  release  the  coat. 
Mike  fitted  through  and  flashed 
the  decision  to  his  office.  The 
rest  of  us  were  blocked. 

That’s  quick-thinking  journal¬ 
ism. 

By  Popular  Demand 

Here’s  why  I’m  writing  this: 

A  reader  of  the  six  articles  I 
recently  wrote  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  suggested  one  more. 
(Dec.  3,  1955,  page  13,  and 
following.)  He  said: 

‘‘Kilgallen  drops  a  long  list 
of  famous  names  with  intri¬ 
guing  personal  comments.  For 
instance,  he  said,  ‘the  late 
George  Holmes — wrote  the  ideal 
press  association  style.’  What 
was  there  about  Holmes’  style 
that  was  great  for  the  wires? 


DEANE  WEINBERG  &  CO. 


ORIGINATORS  OF 
NEWSPAPERBOY  INSURANCE 
737  Seward  Street 
Los  Angeles  38,  Calif. 


CARRIER  PCLICIES 
CUSTOM-MADE 
TO  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS 


So  I’m  about  to  explain  what 
makes  a  GREAT  newspaper¬ 
man,  sticking  to  Claffey,  Holmes 
and  Chaplin  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration. 

Always  .4head  of  Story 

Mike  CJlaffey  worked  on  the 
New  York  Journal- American 
for  16  years  until  he  died  in 
December,  1942  at  the  age  of 
45. 

The  infectious  Claffey  grin, 
his  curly  reddish  hair  and  snub 
nose,  his  extraordinary  ad-lib¬ 
bing  opened  all  dcors.  Presi¬ 
dents,  Governors,  Mayors,  sol¬ 
emn  Justices  and  even  the 
roughest  gangsters  alike  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Claffey  person¬ 
ality. 

I  visited  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can’s  local  room  the  other  day 
and  talked  about  Mike  with 
Paul  Schoenstein,  the  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  Eddie  Ma- 
har,  the  city  editor,  both  of 
whom  worked  with  Mike. 

Schoenstein  said  he  never 
knew  a  news  “getter”  like  Claf¬ 
fey. 

“Hours  meant  nothing  to 
him,”  said  Schoenstein.  “The 
most  trivial  story  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  him.  He  was  an  editor’s 
dream  reporter.” 

Mahar  said  the  great  thing 
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about  Claffey  was  his  unshake- 
able  belief  that  he  had  “a 
right  to  know.”  He  would  cross- 
examine  anyone,  from  pauper 
to  prince. 

“Nobody  could  brush  him  off,” 
said  Mahar,  “He  had  real  news¬ 
paper  acumen  and  had  a  way  of 
anticipating  news  developments. 
He  didn’t  need  any  directions. 
He  was  always  ahead  of  the 
story.” 

Mike’s  attitude  toward  every¬ 
one  on  news  stories  was  of 
jaunty  nonchalance,  but  even 
the  most  pompous  stuffed 
shirts  took  his  gibes  and  liked 
them. 

Brilliant  Writer 

George  R.  Holmes  was  the 
most  brilliant  political  writer 
I  have  known.  He  had  character 
and  intelligence  and  was  a  pro¬ 
digious  worker.  He  was  the 
pride  and  protege  of  Barry  Par¬ 
is,  editor-in-chief  and  associate 
general  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

His  first  newspaper  work  as 
a  cub  reporter  was  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  under  Faris,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sun.  Faris 
brought  him  to  New  York. 

During  his  days  in  New  Yoik, 
Holmes  scored  a  big  beat  on 
the  story  of  the  attempted  as¬ 
sassination  of  the  late  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  and  Sir  Cecil 
Springrice,  British  ambassador, 
at  Morgan’s  home  on  Long 
Island. 

The  would-be  assassin  was 
caught  and  lodged  in  the  county 
jail  at  Mineola.  The  story  was 
given  a  terrific  play  in  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  The  miss¬ 
ing  angle  was:  What  moti¬ 
vated  the  culprit’s  act? 

Holmes,  along  with  scores  of 
other  reporters,  besieged  the 
jail  but  the  authorities  would 
not  allow  the  prisoner  to  be 
interviewed. 

Holmes  made  friends  with  one 
of  the  guards  who  casually 
mentioned  the  cell  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  being  held.  Scout¬ 
ing  the  building.  Holmes  found 
there  was  a  tree  just  outside 
the  prisoner’s  cell.  He  climbed 
the  tree  and  called  through  the 
window. 

The  prisoner  was  not  only 
willing  but  eager  to  talk. 
Holmes  got  his  story  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  man  who  a  week  or  so  be¬ 
fore  attempted  to  blow  up  the 
capitol  at  Washington. 

That  scoop  was  the  talk  of 
newspaper  offices  for  days. 

Holmes  covered  police,  fed¬ 
eral  courts  and  general  assign¬ 
ments  for  awhile  and  then 
moved  on  to  Washington  where 
he  achieved  journalistic  fame. 

He  wrote  easily  and  rapidly. 
His  English  was  clear,  simple 


yet  beautiful.  There  was  no  am¬ 
biguity  in  anything  he  put 
down — even  in  the  heat  of  the 
biggest  “breaking”  story. 

He  had  a  retentive  memory 
for  names  and  background 
facts.  He  was  a  keen  observer 
and  could  record  an  event  with 
remarkable  fidelity. 

His  story  on  the  burial  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  (written  Nov. 
11,  1921  at  Arlington,  Va.)  wa* 
a  newspaper  epic.  Himself  a 
veteran  of  World  War  I,  he 
described  this  momentous  event 
in  the  simple,  crystal  clear 
style  of  the  master  journalisst. 

It  was  a  treat  to  watch  him 
do  his  stuff  cn  the  platform 
at  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion.  He  always  wrote  “the  run¬ 
ning  story”  and  the  leads.  An 
editor,  watching  him  in  action, 
once  declared  in  admiration: 
“Holmes  is  a  one-man  Army.” 

He  could  catch  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  speech  word  for  word. 
And  on  one  occasion  when  the 
convention  speakers’  address 
was  checked  with  the  shorthand 
reporter  it  was  found  to  be  i- 
dentical. 

And  when  convention  ses¬ 
sions  adjourned  he  would  spend 
his  time  visiting  political  lead¬ 
ers,  learning  what  was  happen¬ 
ing  behind  the  scenes  and  writ¬ 
ing  other  stories  developing 
outside  the  convention  halls. 

I’d  say  George  Holmes  was  a 
born  newspaperman,  a  journal¬ 
istic  “natural,”  the  type  of  re¬ 
porter  who  comes  along  only 
about  once  in  a  generation. 

Truth  Is  a  Religion 

Now  W.  W.  (Bill)  Chaplin, 
who,  after  a  long  press  asso¬ 
ciation  caieer,  is  a  newscaster 
for  NBC. 

Bill  is  60.  But  don’t  let  that 
fool  you.  He  bows  to  no  one 
as  a  reporter  of  news  events. 

Chaplin  is  a  tall,  slim  fellow. 
He  is  deceptively  young-look¬ 
ing.  He  is  resourceful,  imagi¬ 
native,  courageous,  '..-ctful. 

Telling  the  truth  in  covering 
a  news  story  is  like  a  religion 
to  him.  He  knows  how  to  make 
the  facts  entertaining.  He  never 
balks  at  any  assignment  and 
will  work  around-the-clock  if 
necessary. 

He  has  starred  as  a  general 
assignment  man  in  New  York; 
he’s  been  a  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Washington,  a 
war  correspondent,  and  a  net¬ 
work  reporter. 

Chaplin  has  had  a  vivid,  ex¬ 
citing  career.  He  started  as  a 
cub  reporter  on  the  Kingston 
(N.Y.)  Leader  around  1920 
moved  to  the  Syracuse  Journal, 
and  then  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  New  York.  He  was 
an  AP  star  for  11  years;  next 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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It  Was  Only  a  Stunt,  So  Forget  It 


still  were  in  Manila  enroute 
home  when  Ekins  completed 
his  assignment. 

During  his  18 1/2  years 
LgUlf  with  UP,  which  he  joined  in 

^  ■  1925^  after  a  New  York 
~  -  newspaper  career,  “Bud” 

Ekins  served  in  New  York 
P  Washington,  Honolulu, 

'I'ic^fsin,  Tokyo,  Rome,  Paris 

1935-36  he  had  covered 
Italian-Ethiopian  war 
from  the  Ethiopian  side,  yet 
I  I  accepted  a  transfer  to 

^  Rome  as  manager  of  the  UP 
!  ,  *  ^  '1  bureau.  His  service  ended  in 

.  jj  1939,  only  five  weeks  after 
H.  R.  Ekins  his  arrival,  when  on  Aug.  10 

police  locked  the  UP  offices, 
By  Cliff  Carroll  barred  all  members  of  the 

staff  and  ordered  Ekins  to 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  leave  Italy. 

A  newspaper  editor  who  The  expulsion  was  attri- 
made  history  almost  20  years  buted  to  Ekins’  story  that 
ago  is  loath  to  think  about  Mussolini  had  suffered  a 
his  accomplishment  as  an-  heart  attack, 
other  anniversary  of  it  ap-  Recalling  the  incident,  Mr. 
proaches.  Ekins  says:  “The  story  was 

In  fact,  he  prefers  to  have  true.  I  knew  the  doctor  who 
no  one  remind  him  of  the  had  attended  Mussolini  and 
fact  that  he  won  an  air  race  I  knew  the  pharmacist  who 
around  the  world.  had  prepared  medicine  for  II 

He  is  H.  R.  Ekins,  former  Duce.  But  I  would  not  reveal 
United  Press  international  their  names  when  police 
byliner,  a  one-time  radio  questioned  me  about  the 
commentator,  a  former  week-  source  of  the  story.” 
ly  newspaper  publisher  and  In  1943  Mr.  Ekins  became 
now  managing  editor  of  a  commentator  for  radio  sta- 
the  afternoon  Schenectady  tion  WSYR  in  Syracuse, 
Union-Star.  N.  Y.  and  in  1944  he  went  as 

And  why  would  hre  like  a  war  correspondent  ac- 
to  forget  that  air  race?  His  credited  to  Gen.  Eisen- 
answer  —  modestly  —  is  that  bower’s  headquarters, 
he  thinks  there  is  something  In  1949,  after  an  illness, 
more  important  to  a  work-  he  decided  to  take  life  easier, 
ing,  writing  newspaperman  He  moved  to  Goldthwaite, 
than  a  promotion  stunt.  Texas,  and  bought  a  weekly 

About  that  air  race  around  newspaper.  He  was  a  crusad- 
the  world.  In  1936  the  ing  editor. 

Scripps-Howard  newspapers  After  his  health  improved, 
borrowed  Ekins  from  UP  to  he  came  to  the  Union-Star 
make  a  test  of  travel  around  here  three  years  ago. 
the  globe  by  available  air-  And  now,  how  does  he 
liners.  In  this,  he  had  as  like  his  job  of  supervising 
rivals  the  late  Leo  Kieran  of  the  news  staff  of  a  newspa- 
the  New  York  Times  and  per  in  the  city  that’s  the 
Dorothy  Kilg, alien  of  the  home  of  the  General  Elec- 
New  York  Journal- American,  trie  Company?  He  replied: 

They  started  out  Sept.  30  “It’s  a  great  satisfaction, 
from  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  “Readers  in  this  section 
aboard  the  Graf  Zeppelin  are  discriminating.  An  edi- 
Hindenburg,  which  took  them  tor  in  a  city  like  Schenec- 
to  Frankfurt,  Germany,  tady  has  closer  contact  with 
There  Ekins  went  on  his  own  the  people,  their  way  of  life 
and  beat  his  rivals  back  to  and  their  likes  and  dislikes. 
New  York,  arriving  Oct.  19.  “And  you  can  always  get 
He  flew  25,654  miles  in  the  better  newspaper  workers  in 
elapsed  time  of  18  days,  11  a  medium-sized  city  and  on 
hours,  14  minutes,  33  seconds  an  independently  owned 
— a  world-girdling  record.  newspaper.  There’s  no  place 
Miss  Kilgallen  and  Kieran  for  incompetents  to  hide.” 


Kilgallen 

(Continued  from  page  52) 

put  in  11  colorful  years  with 
INS.  In  1942  he  switched  to 
NBC. 

I  remember  working  against 
him  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  years 
ago  when  the  dirigible  ZR-3 
flew  the  Atlantic  from  Germany. 

Standing  out  on  a  knoll  at 
Lakehurst,  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  the  three  rivals  —  AP, 
INS  and  UP — spotted  what  we 
thought  was  the  ZR-3  heading 
through  the  clouds  toward  the 
hangar. 

The  three  of  us  took  it  on 
the  run.  Rushing  up  the  hangar 
steps  to  our  wires  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  we  “flashed”  that  the 
ZR-3  had  arrived. 

A  few  minutes  later  we 
learned  to  our  chagrin  that 
what  we  had  seen  was  a  Good¬ 
rich  escort  blimp,  and  not  the 
ZR-3.  Horrors!  .  .  .  We  decided 
to  sit  tight  and  wait.  To  our 
great  relief  the  ZR-3  hove  into 
sight  and  hooked  up  at  the 
hangar  mast.  We  were  saved 
from  making  embarrassing  cor¬ 
rections. 

This  experience  taught  us  a 
lesson.  Next  time  one  of  those 
dirigibles  came  across  the  At¬ 
lantic,  we  made  certain  of  its 
identity.  And,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  back  to  our  wires,  we 
walked. 

How  He  Got  to  The  Front 

During  the  Battle  of  Stalin¬ 
grad,  in  World  War  II,  Chaplin 
was  in  Moscow,  only  100  miles 
from  the  front.  He  didn’t  want 
to  write  the  dry  communiques 
handed  out  by  the  foreign  office. 
He  put  up  a  plea  to  go  to  the 
front  so  he  could  describe  the 
stand  the  Russians  were  making 
against  the  Germans. 

“Ridiculous,”  snorted  a 
spokesman  for  the  foreign  of¬ 
fice. 


II  you  havo  intornafional  buiinan 
•ntarasH  associatad  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Nawspapar  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


1 S  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0, 
Write  for  sample  copy. 


Chaplin  thought  it  was  hign 
time  to  bluff.  He  was  fed  up 
with  Moscow  anyway. 

“Either  you  let  me  go  to 
Stalingrad,  or  I’ll  pull  out,” 
Chaplin  countered. 

That  night  at  his  hotel  Chap¬ 
lin  received  a  call  from  the 
foreign  office.  The  spokesman 
said: 

“Mr.  Chaplin,  your  plane  will 
be  ready  at  7  a.m.  tomorrow — 
to  take  you  out  of  Russia.” 

And  it  was. 

Young  reporters  would  do 
well  to  absorb  Chaplin’s  news¬ 
paper  psychology.  He  rarely 
worries.  He  has  the  art  of  re¬ 
laxation  down  pat.  He  can  doze 
off  at  a  moment’s  notice  in  a 
plane  or  a  hotel. 

He  does  a  lot  of  “pre-plan¬ 
ning”  on  every  assignment.  He 
is  never  out-foxed. 

“There  isn’t  enough  money 
to  pull  me  out  of  this  business,” 
Chaplin  said  the  other  day.  “I 
love  it.  Where  else  could  I  get 
such  action?” 

There  you  have  it,  Mr.  Read¬ 
er.  Now  you  know  why  I’ve 
always  thought  Holmes,  Claffey 
and  Chaplin  were  GREAT. 

a 

Russian  Diary 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  News  is  run¬ 
ning,  in  installments,  stories 
written  by  Miss  Doris  O’Don¬ 
nell,  first  Cleveland  writer  to  be 
permitted  to  visit  Russia  since 
World  War  II.  Miss  O’Donnell 
recently  toured  cities  and  rural 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union.  She 
kept  a  diary  in  Russia. 


1,000  Pictures 

Tonawanda,  N.Y. 
The  T  onawanda  Evening 

News  June  19  published  nearly 
1,000  pictures  of  high  school 
graduates  in  a  special  gradu¬ 
ation  section. 

n 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

'^Ordinary  Business^ 

May  Refuse  Ad  Copy 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

Suit  was  brought  recently  ton  Star  free  of  any  liability 
against  the  Washington  (D.C.)  in  damages  for  their  refusal  to 
Star  by  an  advertiser  for  dam-  carry  objectionable  advertise- 
ages  claimed  for  breach  of  con-  ments. 

tract  in  the  refusal  of  the  pub-  The  refusal  of  the  newspa- 
lisher  to  carry  the  advertising  per  to  publish  further  advertis- 
of  a  jewelry  dealer.  (138  F.S.  ing  after  the  first  publication 
937.)  was  not  unreasonable,  the  court 

Under  the  contract  a  one-  said, 
page  advertisement,  run  in  one  As  authority  for  the  judg- 


on  which  to  a  greater  or  less  TIScp: 

extent  the  communities  depend,  j 

but  which  bears  no  such  rela- 

tion  to  the  public  as  to  warrant  cu 


its  inclusion  in  the  category  of 
businesses  charged  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  use. 


When  a  fine  of  $40  was  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Columbia  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  on  the  com- 


“If  a  newspaper  were  re-  posing  room  foreman  of  the 
quired  to  accept  an  advertise-  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  the 
ment  it  could  be  compelled  to  newspaper  refunded  the  finete 
publish  a  news  item.  If  some  this  employe  and  then  sued 
good  lady  gave  a  tea  and  sub-  the  union  for  its  recovery, 
mitted  to  the  newspaper  a  prop-  In  a  recent  decision  the  U.S, 
er  account  of  the  tea  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 


mitted  to  the  newspaper  a  prop-  In  a  recent  decision  the  U.S, 
er  account  of  the  tea  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper,  believ-  trial  court’s  judgment  in  favor 
ing  that  it  had  no  news  value,  of  the  Star. 


of  a  jewelry  dealer.  (138  F.S.  ing  after  the  first  publication 
937.)  was  not  unreasonable,  the  court 

Under  the  contract  a  one-  said, 
page  advertisement,  run  in  one  As  authority  for  the  judg- 
Sunday  edition,  was  to  be  fol-  ment  the  Federal  Court  re¬ 
lowed  by  similar  advertising  in  ferred  to  the  decision  in  a  similar 
the  next  three  Sunday  issues,  case  brought  by  an  advertiser 
Before  the  first  publication,  the  against  the  Carroll  (Iowa) 


refused  to  publish  it  she,  it 


collective  bargaining 


advertiser  had  signed 


Times-Herald.  In  that  instance  conducting. 


seems  to  us,  would  have  as  agreement  provided,  “No  foi^ 
much  right  to  compel  the  news-  man  shall  be  subject  to  fine, 
paper  to  publish  the  account  as  discipline  or  expulsion  by  the 
would  a  person  engaged  in  Union  for  any  act  in  the  per- 
business  to  compel  a  newspaper  formance  of  his  duties  as  fore- 
to  publish  an  advertisement  of  man  when  such  act  is  author- 
a  business  that  that  person  is  ized  by  this  agreement.” 
conductinir.  The  union  assessed  a  fine  of 


tract  for  display  advertising  of  the  newspaper,  after  accept. ng 
5,000  lines  at  31%  cents  a  line,  the  advertisement  and  payment 
with  this  provision,  “The  right  t'or  its  publication,  refused  to 
to  reject,  discontinue  or  omit  and  returned  both  copy 


any  advertising  or  parts  of  ad-  money.  This  was  followed 

vertisements  is  expressly  re-  by  an  action  to  compel  the  pub- 
served  ”  lication  of  the  advertising. 

.  ■  .  ^  ,  “The  new.spaper  business  is 

According  to  the  publisher,  ordinary  business,”  sai.l  the 
the  reason  for  the  discontinu-  in  sustaining  the 

ance  of  the  advertisement  was  publisher’s  right  to  refuse  pub- 
that  it  was  misleading  and  ob-  lication.  “It  is  a  business  es- 


jectionable. 
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“Thus,  as  a  newspaper  is  a  one  day’s  pay  against  the  fore- 
strictly  private  enterprise,  the  nian  and  the  publisher  con- 
publishers  therefor  have  a  tended  that  this  action  was  a 
right  to  publish  whatever  ad-  violation  of  the  agreement.  The 
vertisements  they  desire  and  to  union  demanded  and  the  em- 
refuse  to  publish  whatever  ad-  ploye  paid  the  fine  amounting 
vertisements  they  do  not  desire  to  $40  to  the  union. 


to  publish.” 

In  an  earlier  action,  involv- 


The  matter  v 
arbitration  and 


as  taken  to 
the  arbiter 


ing  the  Cavour  (S.D.)  Clarion’s  beld  that  the  disciplinary  actios 
refusal  to  publish  a  legal  notice,  taken  by  the  union  violated  the 


sentially  private  in  its  nature 


In  its  conclusion,  based  on  — as  private  as  that  of  the 
precedent  decisions,  the  Dis-  baker,  grocer  or  milkman,  all 
trict  Court  held  the  Washing-  of  whom  perform  the  service 


Why  Hunt  For  The  Important  News-- 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  ON  TARGET 
WITH  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  EDITOR  & 


the  South  Dakota  Court  said: 
“While  there  are  many  steps 


contract. 

The  publisher  was  required 


in  the  administration  of  justice  reimburse  the  foreman  for  | 
that  require  the  giving  of  ^be  fine  improperly  levied 
notice  through  the  columns  of  ^K^inst  him  as  a  ^  result  of  his 
a  newspaper,  the  law  nowhere  performance  of  his  duties, 
seems  to  specially  enjoin  the  “Therefoi’e  the  union  is  liable 
publication  thereof  as  a  duty  fbe  publisher  for  the  pay- 1 
upon  the  publishers  of  newspa-  o^eot  made  by  the  publisher  re- 
pers.  suiting  from  the  union’s  breach 

“It  seems  to  have  been  taken  fbe  agreement,”  said  the 
for  granted  that  no  publisher  court, 
of  a  newspaper  would  refuse  • 

to  publish  a  legal  notice  when  Pepperdav’s  Kin 
requested  so  to  do  and  especial- 

ly  where  the  fee  was  offered  in  To  Operate  Paper 


advance,  as  was  done  in  this 
case.  It  is  true  the  statute  de¬ 
fines  a  legal  newspaper  and  re¬ 
quires  that  legal  notices  be  pub- 


Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
The  will  left  by  Thomas  M. 
Pepperday,  publisher  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal  from 


lished  in  newspapers  so  desig-  1926  until  his  death  May  16, 
nated.  But  it  nowhere  attempts  provides  that  operation  of  th« 
to  impose  any  obligation  to  paper  will  be  vested  in  two 
publish  any  and  all  such  notices  trustees  —  Mr.  Pepperday’s 
as  may  be  requested  where  pay-  widow,  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Pepper- 
ment  thereof  is  made  in  ad-  day,  and  his  nephew,  C.  Thomp- 

son  Lang,  president  of  the  Jour- 
“It  may  be  that  the  publish-  nal  Publishing  Co.,  both  of  Al- 
ing  of  a  newspaper  is  a  quasi-  buquerque.  Net  income  of  the 
public  business  but,  if  so,  it  is  paper  is  to  be  divided  between 
only  because  from  long  exist-  them. 


ence  it  is  regarded  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  necessity.  But  as  much 


The  will  also  provides  that 
H.  P.  Pickrell,  editor  of  the 


might  be  said  of  the  hardware  Journal  during  the  entire  period 
or  grocery  business  and  yet  no  of  Mr.  Pepperday’s  ownership, 
one  would  contend  that  a  shall  continue  on  the  staff  of 
grocer  or  hardware  dealer  the  Journal  until  he  “volun- 
could  be  compelled^  by  a  court  tarily  retires.”  In  case  of  re- 
to  sell  his  wares  if  he  pre-  tirement,  it  provides  that  he 
ferred  to  keep  them  on  his  shall  receive  60%  of  his  salary 
shelves.”  during  his  lifetime. 
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Within  12  months 
one  electronics 
manufacturer 

spent  $1,569, 702  for 
newspaper  advertising 

You  heard  us  right!  It’s  one  million,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand,  seven 
hundred  and  two  dollars  .  .  .  and  that’s  just 
one  company’s  appropriation.  Any  doubt  in 
your  mind  television  is  here  to  stay?  Any 
doubt  this  whole  fabulous  field  of  electronics 
is  one  of  the  fastest  flying  markets  in  the 
country?  Any  reason  why  your  paper 
shouldn’t  be  getting  a  fat  slice  of  these  big 
ad  budgets? 

What’s  that?  Your  looking  for  a  faster  way 
to  sell  this  market?  Well,  just  stay  tuned  to 
this  channel,  pardner.  We’ve  only  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  opportunity  to  sneak  in  the 
commercial.  And  there’s  no  better  time  than 
right  now  .  .  . 

After  all.  what  do  you  need  except  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  the  men  responsible  for 
this  big  newspaper  spending?  And  where 
else  but  the  newspapers’  own  business  paper 
—  Editor  &  Publisher  —  would  important 
advertising  buyers  turn  to  for  all  the  facts 
about  newspapers? 

Where  else  but  Editor  &  Publisher  can  you 
beam  your  sales  message  to  so  many  for  so 
small  an  investment?  Its  editorial  pages  are 
directed  exclusively  to  both  makers  and  users 
of  newspapers  .  .  .  same  thing  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  It’s  authoritative,  accurate  .  .  .  read 
and  respected  by  those  who  work  for — or 
deal  with — newspapers.  And  it’s  the  one  best 
place  for  you  to  tell  advertisers  all  about 
your  paper  .  .  .  Editor  &  Publisher! 

Big  people  .  .  .  Big  newspaper  advertisers 
.  .  .  Big  business  for  you 

Almost  all  the  important  buyers  of 
newspaper  space  at  agencies  and 
advertisers  r^ularly  read  .  .  . 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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No  U’s  or  V’s  in  Back  of  the  Saloon 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


The  Humboldt  (Calif.)  Times 

By  Doris  Willens 


There  was  something  odd 
about  the  first  issue  of  the 
Humboldt  (Calif.)  Times  on 
Sept.  2,  1854.  Where  “u’s”  and 
“v’s”  should  have  been,  there 
were  “w’s.” 

Founder  and  editor  Edwin  D. 
Coleman  brushed  it  off  casually 
with  this  explanation: 

“Our  merchants,  in  filling  an 
order  for  material  neglected  to 
put  up  the  letters  ‘u’  and 
‘v’,  and  in  consequence  we 
have  had  to  substitute  other 
letters,  until  we  receive  the  ar¬ 
ticles  wanted  from  San  Fran¬ 


cisco. 

Little  is  known  about  the 
man  who  established  the  pa¬ 
per  just  four  years  after  the 
hrst  settlers  arrived  to  explore 
the  mining  and  lumbering  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Humboldt  Bay 
area. 

It  is  not  known  where  he 
came  from,  though  his  news¬ 
papers  indicate  he  had  a  good 
education  and  was  a  literary 
man.  On  the  first  page  of  his 
first  edition,  he  printed  a  poem 
called  “Annabel  Lee”  by  a 
young  poet  named  Edgar  A. 
Poe. 


Missing  Ads 

The  first  edition  was  unique 
in  still  another  way.  A  page  of 
ads  was  missing.  As  the  editor 
explained:  “We  have  lost,  or 
mislaid,  a  bundle  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  advertisements,  which  will 
account  for  their  non-appear¬ 
ance.  Merchants  will  oblige  us 
by  making  them  out  and  for¬ 
warding  by  either  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Companies.” 

Without  the  help  of  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  Coleman  printed  his 
weekly  paper  in  the  backroom 
of  a  saloon,  while  tenpins  clat¬ 
tered  in  the  bowling  alley  out 
front. 

Humboldt  County  was  rough 
country  in  1854.  An  indication 
of  the  sort  of  thing  that  went 
on  is  found  in  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Times  on  Oct. 
28  of  that  year: 

“The  Indians  (of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Bay  area)  are  ill-treated 
and  abused,  bad  white  men 
ravish  their  squaws  and  whip 
and  beat  the  men  ...” 

Lynchings  were  not  un¬ 
known,  and  Indians  caught 
stealing  were  likely  to  have 
their  ears  cut  off  by  a  “party 
of  citizens”  in  the  streets. 


Ladies  were  still  uncommon 
enough  to  cause  a  stir  when 
they  came  to  the  county,  as  in 
this  article  from  a  November, 
1854,  edition,  headed  “Fe¬ 
males:” 

“It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure 
we  notice  the  immigration  on 
to  our  county  of  families;  they 
are  daily  arriving  both  by  land 
and  sea.  The  cabin  of  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  was  crowded  with  ladies 
who  with  their  husbands  intend 
to  make  this  their  permanent 
home.” 

A  birth  was  an  occasion: 
“BIRTHS — Under  an  appropri¬ 
ate  head  it  will  be  seen  there 
was  an  increase  in  our  popula¬ 
tion  Thursday  night.” 


FROM  THESE 
BEGINNINGS  .  .  . 
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cialites  with  our  citizens  hi 
other  portions  of  the  county. 
We  have  been  denied  the  op. 
portunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  resources  of 
the  county,  except  from  hear¬ 
say.” 

New  Owners 


Anti  Isms 


In  his  prospectus.  Editor 
Coleman  promised  to  be  neu¬ 
tral  in  politics;  to  help  develop 
the  commercial,  agricultural 
and  mining  interests  of  the  re¬ 
gion;  to  oppose  “all  ‘isms’  of 
the  day  .  .  .  and  hold  up  agita¬ 
tors  and  disorganizers  to  the  ex¬ 
coriation  they  deserve.” 

Business,  he  said,  would  be 
done  on  the  “cash  system.”  Ad 
rates  would  be  one-half  those 
of  any  other  paper  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Taking  into  account  the 
width  of  the  columns,  the  ad 
rates  would  be  75  percent  less 
than  the  majority  charged. 

Like  many  another  editor, 
Coleman  depended  on  ship  ar¬ 
rivals  for  much  of  his  news  — 
the  ships  bringing  newspapers 
from  other  points.  Some  issues 
were  filled  with  news  lifted 
from  the  London  Times.  At 
other  times,  the  Humboldt  pa¬ 
per  had  a  heavily  Boston  slant, 
after  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from 
the  east  coast. 

“We  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
McComb  &  Strawbridge  of 
Adams  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Utter  of 
Leland  &  McComb  for  papers 
and  packages  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  also  to  Captain  Allen 
of  the  steamer  Glide  for  fav¬ 
ors.” — the  favors  being  news¬ 
papers. 

Item,  Dec.  9,  1854:  “NEWS¬ 
PAPER  THIEVES— The  only 
Atlantic  papers  received  this 
week  by  us  were  from  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  and  they  were  stolen 
from  our  office  before  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  them.” 

Eureka,  the  Humboldt  Bay 
town  in  which  Coleman  started 


his  weekly,  must  have  looked 
like  a  Hollywood  set  of  a 
Western  town,  to  judge  by  the 
local  advertising  in  the  Times. 

The  general  store  reported: 
“Have  on  hand  an  assortment 
of  groceries  and  provisions, 
such  as  flour,  pork,  beef,  lard, 
butter,  hams,  codfish,  sugar, 
coffee,  beans,  whiskey,  brandy, 
buckwheat  flour,  tobacco,  can¬ 
dles,  starch,  soap,  potatoes, 
window  glass,  farming  utensils, 
crockery,  nails,  hardware  &c.” 

One  saloon  and  restaurant 
offered  the  “best  and  cheapest 
yet.”  Another  saloon  offered 
“billiards  free.”  Another  res¬ 
taurant  spoke  of  its  elegeant 
service. 


But  Eureka  did  not  thrive 
as  Coleman  had  expected.  Mills 
folded;  markets  failed;  the 
county  seat  was  established  at 
Union,  across  the  bay.  Coleman 
decided  to  move  his  paper. 
Some  months  later,  on  the  flrst 
anniversary  of  his  paper,  Cole¬ 
man  explained  his  move: 

“We  selected  Eureka  as  the 
most  central  position  in  the 
county,  influenced  to  do  so  by 
pledges  that  the  paper  would 
be  sustained.  Unfortunately, 
monetary  reverses  took  place, 
and  business  men  were  unable 
to  comply  with  the  pledges 
made  to  us.  After  four  months 
publication,  we  became  largely 
involved;  our  printers  refused 
to  work  without  getting  their 
pay;  suspension  and  ruin 
stared  us  in  the  face;  when 
certain  parties,  who  had  the 
means  and  who  were  unwilling 
to  see  the  paper  suspended, 
stepped  forward  and  guaran¬ 
teed  a  sufficiency  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  paper,  provided 
it  was  published  in  Union.  It 
was  Eureka  and  bankruptcy  on 
one  side  and  Union  and  sup¬ 
port  on  the  other  ...” 

But  apparently  even  Union 
was  a  disappointment  to  him, 
and  he  was  not  gfetting  suf¬ 
ficient  support.  In  a  rather  em¬ 
bittered  plea  for  support,  he 
wrote : 


On  Jan.  5,  1856,  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Times  appeared  looking 
considerably  different  in  make¬ 
up  and  announced  that  it  had 
new  owners.  Coleman  had  sold 
the  paper  to  Walter  Van  Dyke, 
a  lawyer,  and  Austin  Wiley. 

By  1858,  Eureka  had  become 
the  county  seat,  and  Wiley  and 
Van  Dyke  moved  the  paper 
back  to  its  original  home.  A 
few  months  later.  Union  once 
again  had  a  newspaper  when 
the  Northern  Californian  made 
its  appearance. 

In  1860  Bret  Harte  was  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Californian 
while  its  permanent  editor  was 
away  on  business.  During  this 
period,  a  party  of  settlers  at¬ 
tacked  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians 
and  slaughtered  all  but  three 
or  four.  Harte  condemned  the 
act  with  such  force  of  his  pen 
that  the  indignant  citizens 
forced  the  publisher  to  ask  for 
Harte’s  resignation. 

Shortly  after,  finding  there 
was  neither  business  nor  pa¬ 
tronage  enough  in  the  county 
to  support  two  papers,  the  Cal¬ 
ifornian  was  merged  into  the 
Times. 

Another  rough  period  for  the 
paper  was  in  1865.  Business  in 
the  county  was  at  a  standstill. 
The  Times  had  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  enough  newsprint  on 
which  to  publish.  In  February 
of  that  year  there  were  issues 
printed  on  stiff  wrapping  pa¬ 
per,  on  wall  paper  and  other 
materials.  Each  of  the  papers 
varied  in  size. 

Then  business  began  to  pick 
up.  There  was  a  large  influx 
of  new  settlers  and  new  indus¬ 
tries.  Mail  facilities,  always  be¬ 
fore  meager,  were  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Under  the  management 
of  J.  E.  Wyman,  the  Times  be¬ 
came  Republican  in  politics. 


I( 


Joined  AP  in  ’74 


“Our  poverty  has  hitherto 
prevented  our  employing  as¬ 
sistance,  and  in  consequence 
we  have  been  denied  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  an  interchange  of  so- 


In  1873,  a  telegraph  line  was 
set  up  into  Eureka,  and  this 
enabled  the  Times  to  go  daily 
on  Jan.  1,  1874.  At  that  time, 
the  paper  joined  the  Associated 
Press. 

There  was  a  further  merger 
in  1881,  when  the  weekly  and 
daily  Times  was  merged  with 
the  competing  Eureka  Weekly 
and  Daily  Telephone,  and  be¬ 
came  the  Times-Telephone.  The 
Times  returned  to  its  original 
name  in  1886. 

While  the  Times  seems  never 


(Continued  on  page  57) 
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ICM  A  Seminar  Chairmen 
Named  for  Chi  Meeting 


Chicago 

More  than  800  circulation 
executives  and  their  guests  are 
expected  to  attend  the  57th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  here  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  June  26-28. 

Names  of  seminar  group 
chairmen  were  announced  this 
week  by  Walter  Aronoff  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Times,  ICMA 
first  vicepresident  and  conven¬ 
tion  program  chairman.  They 
are: 

Seminar  Chairmen 

E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune; 
Ray  Gilliland,  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
Newspapers;  Howard  Bishop, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  E.  L.  Bennett,  Hacken¬ 
sack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
Record;  Thomas  Adams,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader; 
0.  W.  H.  Moody,  Newport 
Sews-Hampton-Warwick  (Va.) 
Daily  Press  and  Times  Herald; 
and  R.  H.  Ziegler,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Highlighting  the  program 
will  be  a  Tuesday  luncheon 
address  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.,  editor-in-chief, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  and  a 
panel  discussion  on  Wednesday 
morning  on  what  is  expected 
for  circulation  managers  today. 
The  latter  discussion  will  fea¬ 
ture  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
American  Press  Institute  of 
Columbia  University,  as  moder¬ 
ator.  Members  of  the  panel 
will  include: 

Arthur  Hall,  Chicago  Daily 
Sews  general  manager;  George 
Cowden,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  business  manager; 
James  Morrissey,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  Herald  business 
manager;  and  Horace  Powell, 
executive  vicepresident,  A  f /an  fo 
(Ga.)  Newspapers. 

Cartoonists  at  Banquet 

Byron  C.  Vedder,  Cham- 
]>aign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier 
general  manager,  will  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  at  which  noted 
cartoonists  will  be  featured. 
'-  ho.se  accepting  invitations  to 
participate  in  a  “cartoonists’ 
jam  session”  are  A1  Capp  (L’il 
Abner) ;  Milton  Caniff  (Steve 
Canyon);  Allen  Saunders 
(Mary  Worth  and  Steve  Ro¬ 
per)  ;  Mort  Walker  (Beetle 
Bailey);  Walt  Kelly  (Pogo); 
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and  Chester  Gould  (Dick  Tra¬ 
cy). 

President  Morris  Shorr, 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  will 
preside  at  convention  business 
sessions,  beginning  with  the 
opening  general  session  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  which  Russ 
Stewart,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
general  manager  and  president 
of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  will  deliver 
the  address  of  welcome.  Dar 
Sims,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen, 
will  give  the  association’s  re¬ 
sponse.  The  remainder  of  the 
opening  session  will  be  devoted 
to  officer  and  committee  re¬ 
ports. 

Included  on  the  business 
agenda  will  be  consideration  of 
a  resolution,  calling  for  author¬ 
ization  of  the  ICMA  directors 
to  raise  membership  dues,  and 
consideration  of  ways  and 
means  of  implementing  a  three- 
way  approach  to  attaining 
wider  readership  among  pre- 
teen  and  teen-age  readers. 
ICMA  has  been  invited  to  join 
with  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  in  a  nationwide 
program  to  stimulate  newspa¬ 
per  reading  among  youngsters 
and  teen-agers.  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  heads  the  ICMA  com¬ 
mittee  on  youth  reading  atti¬ 
tudes. 

The  Chicago  entertainment 
committee,  headed  by  Lou 
Spear,  Sun-Times,  and  includ¬ 
ing  George  Howell,  American; 
Charles  Corcoran,  Tribune; 
and  Kenneth  Johnston,  Daily 
News,  has  arranged  for  a 
Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Drake, 
and  for  special  receptions  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes¬ 
day  evenings  with  Whitlock  & 
Co.,  Church,  Rickards  &  Co., 
and  Hickey-Mitchell  Co.,  as 
hosts.  There  will  also  be  a 
fashion  show  luncheon  at  the 
Chez  Paree  on  Tuesday  for  the 
ladies  and  convention  delegat  s 
will  attend  the  White  Sox-Bos- 
ton  Red  Sox  baseball  game  at 
Comiskey  Park  on  Tuesday 
evening.  (E&P,  June  9,  page 
60.) 

• 

From  7  to  8  Cols. 

Hinton,  Tex. 

The  Hinton  Daily  News,  long 
a  seven  -  column  paper,  has 
added  an  eighth  column. 
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CARRIERS  OF  FREEDOM — Morris  Shorr,  right,  praiidont  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  presents  a  check  for 
$150,000  to  William  A.  Greene,  president  of  the  Crusade  for 
Freedom.  The  contribution  represents  funds  raised  by  carriers  of 
150  newspapers  to  support  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Free  Europe 
Press,  which  penetrate  the  Iron  Curtain. 


Beginnings 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


to  have  floundered  seriously 
after  that,  other  editors  in  the 
region  were  having  some  trou¬ 
bles.  For  instance,  the  editor 
of  Our  Paper  in  Alton,  Calif., 
printed  the  following  resolution 
in  an  1894  issue: 

“Our  Motto:  Live  and  Let 
Live. 

“Our  Paper:  Only  $1..50  per 
year. 

“OUR  RESOLUTIONS: 

“.  .  .  Whereas,  the  present 
financial  depression  has  created 
an  unusual  demand  for  money, 
thtfrefore  we  have 

“Resolved,  In  order  to  bridge 
over  this  chasm,  to  take  that 
which  you  have  the  most  in  ex¬ 
change  for  Our  Paper  .  .  . 

“Resolved,  To  take  potatoes, 
pumpkins,  pears,  peaches, 
prune.s,  plums,  and  again 

“Resolved,  To  take  apples, 
apricots,  asparagus,  etc.;  and 
we  have  further 

“Resolved,  To  take  stovewood 
for  the  stove,  hay  for  the  horse 
and  grain  for  the  chicken  .  .  .” 

In  1954,  under  Publisher  Don 
O’Kane,  the  Humboldt  Times 
oecame  a  member  of  Califor¬ 
nia’s  “100  Year  Club” — the 
fourth  daily  newspaper  in  the 
state  to  bwome  a  member  of 
this  organization  of  business 
establishments  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  a  century. 

A  236-page  centennial  edi¬ 
tion  attested  to  the  vision  of 
E.  D.  Coleman,  the  man  who 
established  the  paper  in  the 
backroom  of  a  frontier  saloon. 


Drake  Heads  Pacific 
Northtcest  Group 

Dale  Drake,  Longview 
(Wash.)  Daily  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  were: 

E.  C.  Aitchison,  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette,  first  vice- 
president;  Stewart  Kidd,  Vic¬ 
toria  (B.  C.)  Times,  second 
vicepresident;  Henry  Hoskins, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Trib¬ 
une,  secretary-treasurer;  Ralph 
Kelso,  Wenatchee  (Wash.) 
World,  convention  secretary; 
Elbert  H.  Baker  II,  Tacoma 
News  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Newly-elected  directors 
are  Glenn  Beaumont,  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald;  and 
Clayton  Beaver,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  associ¬ 
ation  is  inaugurating  a  safe 
driving  program  among  motor 
route  drivers  and  district  man¬ 
agers.  The  driving  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  10,000  accident  free 
miles  per  year  will  entitle  the 
driver  to  an  award. 

• 

9  Specially-Built 
Circulation  Trucks 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram  Newspapers  have  com¬ 
pleted  reoiganization  of  their 
fleet  of  delivery  trucks. 

Designed  with  specially-made 
truck  bodies,  six  feet  high  and 
six  feet  wide,  the  new  rolling 
stock  consists  of  nine  units. 

Working  around  the  clock, 
the  fleet  travels  180,000  miles  a 
year. 
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Weekly  Payment  Boosts 
Rural  Readers  in  Iowa 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Give  the  farmer  service,  plus 
convenience  of  weekly  payment, 
and  he  will  pay  the  price  for 
his  newspaper,  says  Myron  T. 
Ruhberg,  Davenport  (Iowa) 
Newspapers,  in  telling  how 
those  papers  have  developed 
Sunday  motor  routes. 

The  Davenport  Newspapers 
have  been  establishing  Sunday 
motor  route  service  on  every 
rural  mail  route  in  their  terri¬ 
tory.  They  are  including  all 
daily  mail  under  a  weekly  rate, 
collection  system  handled  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  Sunday  motor 
route  driver. 

Raise  Yearly  Rate 

“We  have  increased  the  sub¬ 
scription  rate  from  $9  to  $15.60 
per  year,”  said  Mr.  Ruhberg, 
country  circulation  manager, 
in  his  recent  talk  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  circulation 
short  course.  “We  have  in¬ 
creased  our  net  revenue  by 
$2.27  per  mail  subscription,” 
he  added.  “Most  important,  we 
have  a  substantial  ^ain  in  our 
mail  circulation  figures.” 

Telling  how  motor  route 
service  was  first  introduced 
three  years  ago  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  Mr.  Ruhberg  said 
that  in  August,  1954,  the  Dav¬ 
enport  papers  began  in  earnest 
to  expand  their  new  Sunday 
Farm  Service  program.  “We 
now  have  some  85  rural  routes 
in  Eastern  Iowa  and  Western 
Illinois,”  he  said,  “being  served 
by  motor  route  on  Sunday  and 
paying  for  the  daily  by  mail  at 
the  weekly  rate  of  30c,  or  20c 
daily  only,  and  10c  Sunday 
only.” 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

Get  the  benefit  of  our  central 
location  and  big  facilities  as 
America's  largest  producer  of 
circulation  supplies  -  services. 
Carrier  bags,  aprons,  delivery 
carts;  collection  books,  tags, 
binders,  coupons;  sales  racks, 
route  tubes,  posts,  promotion 
mats,  posters,  idea  service. 

Newspaper  Boys  of  America, 

912  E.  21  St  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 
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Six  mail  solicitors,  formerly 
on  a  commission  basis,  have 
been  converted  to  salaried  em¬ 
ployes.  They  perform  district 
manager  duties  supervising 
Sunday  motor  route  drivers 
and  carrier-salesmen.  Under 
the  commission  setup,  the  pa¬ 
pers’  share  of  an  annual  collec¬ 
tion  ranged  from  $2.70  to  $5..50. 
Now  the  papers  are  netting 
$10.40  under  the  Sunday  motor 
route,  daily  by  mail  program.  1 
Here’s  how  it  works: 

Drivers  Under  Contract 

“Drivers  are  contracted  for, 
and  strictly  confined  to  an  es¬ 
tablished  U.  S.  rural  mail 
route.  All  deliveries  are  made 
to  the  subscriber’s  mail  box. 
New  drivers  are  contracted 
with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  have  a  minimum 
gross  profit  of  $8.00  per  week. 

A  driver’s  profit  is  based  on  7c 
Sunday  and  3c  daily  cr  10c 
per  daily  and  Sunday  subscrib¬ 
er.  All  of  the  larger  routes  are 
self-sustaining.  Several  routes 
profiting  from  $10  to  $17  per 
Sunday. 

“When  a  subsidy  is  required 
to  meet  the  $8  minimum,  the 
driver  signs  a  Route  Building  , 
Discount  agreement  for  a  three  ! 
month  period.  This  guarantees 
him  a  set  discount  each  week 
and  provides  him  time  to  build 
his  route.  The  account  is  re¬ 
viewed  every  three  months 
with  the  understanding  the  dis¬ 
count  is  to  be  adjusted.  It  is 
the  driver’s  responsibility  to 
build  his  routs  and  increase  his 
profit. 

“The  route  building  discount 
is  paid  the  driver  in  the  form  j 
of  a  Credit  Certificate.  He  may 
use  this  in  lieu  of  cash  when 
paying  weekly  charges.  Our 
current  subsid^'totals  $172.00 
per  week  or  an  average  of  only 
$2.10  per  route.  This  is  offset 
some  by  a  savings  in  second 
class  postage  costs.  There  is 
no  added  trucking  cost. 

“There  is  a  definite  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  use  of  Credit  Cer¬ 
tificates  rather  than  sending 
checks  to  the  drivers.  The 
Credit  Certificate  does  not  be¬ 
come  an  expense  until  it  has  ! 
first  been  honored  as  a  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  driver’s  account. 
Thus  a  driver  cannot  actually 
receive  money  from  us  before 
i  his  account  is  cleared.  , 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 

AND  OTHER  NEWSPAPER 
DEPARTMENT  HEADS . . . 

SEE  PUZZLE 

HERE  ARE  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

1.  The  people  eligible  to  participate  in  this  contest  to  win 
$3,000.00  are  circulation  managers,  editors,  managing 
editors,  publishers,  promotion  managers,  Sunday  editors, 
feature  editors,  women’s  editors,  general  managers, 
sports  editors,  and  their  first  assistants  or  secretaries. 
They  must  be  executives  of  regular  paid  subscription 
newspapers,  dailies,  Sundays  or  weeklies. 

2.  The  Clues  include  one  choice  of  ONLY  two  words.  One 
is  the  correct  word.  Just  write  the  number  of  the  word 
vou  choose  in  the  box  containing  the  corresponding 
letter,  as  for  instance  in  Box  M,  the  correct  words  are 
either  FILM  (25)  or  FIRM  (26)  etc.  Continue  to  fill 
in  all  the  boxes  as  indicated.  Then  sign  the  coupon  be¬ 
low,  tear  it  out  and  mail  to  GENERAL  FEATURES 
CORPORATION.  You  may  send  in  as  many  entries  as 
you  like.  One  facsimile  is  acceptable,  but  only  one.  No 
mechanically  produced  or  mimeographed  copy  of  the 
contest  will  be  accepted. 

3.  You  may  paste  the  puzzle  on  a  post  card  and  send  it 
in,  or  just  insert  it  in  an  envelope  as  desired. 

4.  All  entries  mu-st  be  received  by  GENERAL  FEATURES 
CORPORATION  no  later  than  Monday,  July  2,  1956. 
GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION  will  not  be 
responsible  for  entries  lost  or  delayed  in  the  mail.  And 
this  closing  date  for  entries  is  final. 

5.  GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION  will  award  a 
prize  of  $3,000.00  to  the  winner  of  this  puzzle  who 
qualifies  by  above  rules.  If  there  is  more  than  one 
winner,  the  $3,000.00  will  be  divided  equally  among 
them,  if  there  are  no  winners,  no  cash  awards  will  be 
given. 

6.  There  is  only  one  correct  solution  to  SKIL-WORD 
Puzzle,  and  only  that  correct  answer  can  win.  The 
answer  is  locked  in  the  vault  of  the  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  not  yet  known  to  any  emplovee  of  GENER¬ 
AL  FEATURES  CORPORATION.  It  will  be  released 
to  us  when  all  entries  are  in.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  final.  After  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  correct 
answer  will  be  sent  to  each  and  every  participant  for 
their  information  so  that  those  who  do  not  win  may 
see  where  they  missed. 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  ON  SKIL-WORD 

We  frankly  admit  that  we  are  sponsoring  this  contest  for 
newspaper  executives  for  the  same  reasons  that  news¬ 
papers  sponsor  the  contest  for  their  readers  .  .  .  and  to 
give  the  newspapers  a  first-hand  feel  of  how  the  contest 
works.  We  believe  you  will  agree  that  it  appears  to  be  the 
easiest  and  simplest  contest  that  has  been  offered  to  date, 
and  we  would  like  for  someone  to  win  the  $3,000.00.  We 
hope  every  newspaper  executive  who  reads  this  will  try 
his  hand  at  it.  If  there  is  a  winner  or  winners,  we  will 
contact  them  immediately  for  their  photographs  to  use  in 
announcing  the  winner  or  winners. 

However,  whether  you  win  or  not  (or  even  enter  the  con¬ 
test)  we  suggest  you  wire  or  write  for  complete  details 
on  SKIL-WORD  for  use  by  your  newspaper.  We  think  it’s 
the  hottest  circulation  contest  to  date. 
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YOU  WILL  WIN 


$3M00 

CASH ...  IF  YOU  SEND  IN  THE  CORRECT  ANSWER  TO  THIS 


(SEE  RULES  AND  ELIGIBILITY 
4-«»  TO  THE  LEFT) 


SKIl-WORD 

CIRCULATION  CONTEST 

A  Plaintiff  is  likely  to  be  indienant  if  he  loses  his  proi)erty  by  .  (1)  AD¬ 

JUDICATION;  (21  ABJUDICATION. 

B.  When  a  Southern  preacher  has  Sunday  dinner  at  a  parishioner’s  home,  today's 

.  may  cause  favorable  comment.  (3)  HOMILY ;  (4)  HOMINY. 

C.  In  a  school  in  the  U.S.S.R..  students  find  it  baffling  that  the  of  Stalin 

has  come  down.  (5)  STATUS:  iG)  STATUE. 

D.  It’s  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  financial  backing  if  his  project  is  considered 

too  _ _  (7)  AMBmOUS:  (8)  AMBIGUOUS. 

E.  The  new  atlas  was  cheaply  made  and  had  many  errors.  <9)  TOPO¬ 

GRAPHICAL;  (10)  TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

F.  Often  a  campaign  orator’s  appeal  to  the  voters  gets  less  applause  than 

he  had  hoped  for.  (11)  PATHETTC ;  (12)  BATHETIC. 

G.  A  man  who  is  unjustifiably  in  a  .  will  certainly  feel  resentful.  Il3) 

DUNGEON;  (14)  DUDGEON. 

H.  will  probably  suffer  dissolut'on  because  of  prolonged  extravagance. 
(15)  PATRIMONY:  (16)  MATRIMONY. 

I.  Parents  frequently  do  not  know  how  to  handle  the  .  in  their  household. 

(17)  PROGENY;  (18)  PRODIGY. 

J.  The  value  of  a  solemn  procession  is  what  fills  the  s|>ectators  with  awe. 

(19)  RITUAL;  (20)  VISUAL. 

K.  A  person  who  continues  to  .  in  a  furtive  way  ins|)ires  distrust  in  his 
fellow  workers.  (21)  SNEAK:  (22)  SPEAK. 

L.  This  particular  degree  in  the  sale  is  certa  nly  not  suited  to  everybody.  (23) 
DESCANT;  (24)  DESCENT. 

M.  A  motion  picture  actor  who  has  turned  director  will  sometimes  play  an  im- 

imrtant  part  in  his .  (25)  FILM :  (26)  FIRM. 

N.  You  can  hardly  blame  a  .  for  a  morose  attitude.  (27)  DRUDGE:  (28) 

GRUDGE. 

O.  The  contents  of  a  .  fre<iuently  have  dire  political  results.  (29)  FOLDER: 

(30)  HOLDER. 

P.  The  commotion  stirred  up  by  an  exciting  .  leads  iieople  to  lose  their 

judgment.  (31)  RUCTION:  (32)  AUCHON. 

Q.  A  shyster  lawyer  would  make  sure  not  to  be  caught  within  the  .  of  a 

hostile  judge.  (33)  PURVIEW;  (34)  PURUEU. 

R.  If  enough  people  make  a  . ,  it  tends  to  achieve  validity.  (35)  QUOTA; 

(36)  QUOTE. 

S.  A  .  is  quite  likely  to  work  out  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

(37)  COMPLEMENT;  (38)  COMPUMENT. 

T.  After  much  argument,  the  financial  officers  of  a  large  cor|>oration  arrived  at 

an  acceptable  .  of  payments.  (39)  (X)MMUTATION  ;  (40)  COMPUTATION. 

GENERAL  FEATURES 
CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
YUKON  6-7625 
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We  suggest  you  try  your  skill  at  this  SKIL- 
WORD  Contest.  Even  if  you  don’t  participate  in 
this  one,  we  would  like  to  encourage  you  to 
send  in,  immediately,  for  complete  details  of 
SKIL-WORD,  which  will  be  launched  for  news¬ 
paper  use  to  start  publication  the  week  of 
Monday,  July  30. 

Additional  sample  material  and  information 
will  be  sent  to  you  immediately  upon  request. 
The  one  presented  here  is  tougher  than  the 
ones  to  be  released  for  newspaper  use. 


SPECIAL  SKIL-WORD  CONTEST 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES 


TITLE  _  _ 

NEWSPAPER  _ 

CITY  STATE _ 


Mail  your  entry  today.  All  entries  must 
he  received  hy  .Monday,  July  2nd. 
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Stamps 

{Continued  from  page  16) 

According  to  Mr.  Tushing- 
ham,  such  a  competitive  spirit 
is  a  boon  for  food  linage  and 
breaks  down  into  three  groups: 
1)  Introductory,  spasmodic  pro¬ 
motion  exclusively  on  stamp 
plans  which  brings  in  extra 
linage;  2)  A  generous  portion 
of  weekly  linage  devoted  to  re¬ 
minding  consumers  of  available 
stamp  plans;  and  3)  Advertis¬ 
ing  by  non-stamp-stores  which 
increase  their  linage  in  efforts 
to  keep  up  with  dominating 
space  used  by  stamp-store  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  first  group  is  the  main 
source  of  increased  linage,” 
Mr.  Tushingham  said.  ‘  It  would 
be  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  gain 
in  the  second  and  third  groups, 
but  we  feel  increased  competi¬ 
tive  promotion  is  bound  to  re¬ 
sult  in  some  plus  business. 

“Possible  evidence  of  this 
would  be  the  fight  between  three 
chains  to  reserve  the  double 
truck  in  our  food  section.  One 
of  these  chains  has  used  a  fair 
share  of  doubles  under  normal 
conditions,  but  the  other  two 
rarely  carried  more  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  page.  Today,  we  make  res¬ 
ervations  two  months  in  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Some  Plus  Business 

“We  suppose,”  Mr.  Tushing¬ 
ham  continued,  “that  there  are 
newspapers  who  will  argue  that 
the  stamps  are  promoted  within 
the  normal  space  budget  and 
that  such  linage  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  plus  business.  We  don’t 
question  such  reasoning  in  some 
cases,  but  in  the  majority  we 
do  believe  they  have  been  forced 
to  take  extra  space  to  adequate¬ 
ly  promote  against  competition. 

“We  also  believe  stamps  have 
been  instrumental  in  attracting 
an  abundance  of  new  store  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  advertising  budgets 
are  based  on  sales  volume,  then 
we  gain  the  plus,  while  others 
use  their  space  to  regain  from  a 
losing  position. 

“We  are  glad  we  do  not  have 
to  argue  the  point  as  to  the  hon¬ 
est  value  of  trading  stamps 
from  a  customer  or  business 
side.  We  think  such  is  a  debat¬ 
able  question.  But,  while  others 
jure  determining  such  value,  we 
are  confident  that  we  are  piling 
up  food  linage.” 

Mr.  Tushingham  said  that 
last  year  his  papers  gained 
more  than  546,000  lines  in  re¬ 
tail  food  linage.  For  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year,  they 
showed  a  gain  of  more  than 
170,000  lines. 


“Naturally,”  he  added,  “all  of 
this  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
trading  stamp  promotions,  but 
we  believe  stamps  played  a  ma¬ 
jor  part,  considering  the  com¬ 
petition  they  created.” 

Other  comments  on  stamp 
plans  from  the  viewpoint  of 
building  linage  follow: 

Grant  Stone,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press: 
“Four  food  chains  took  on 
stamps  in  Cleveland  last  Fall. 
Advertising  space  from  these 
stores  has  increased,  ranging 
from  16%  to  52%.  At  the  same 
time  the  total  linage  of  .all 
chains  which  didn’t  take  on 
stamps  has  increased  9%.” 

Situation  Stabilized 

Emil  A.  Sees,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star: 
“Trading  stamp  advertising  has 
made  a  lot  of  linage  since 
stamps  entered  Kansas  City  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago.  Doubt  if  in¬ 
crease  continues  after  stamps 
are  established.” 

Robert  K.  Draw,  advertising 
manager,  Milivaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal:  “Trading  stamp  situa¬ 
tion  here  has  been  stabilized  for 
so  many  years  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  any  effects  on  current 
advertising  linage.  Each  of  our 
two  largest  department  stores 
uses  about  the  same  volume  of 
advertising  in  the  Journal.  One 
of  these  offers  trading  stamps; 
the  other  does  not.  This  indi¬ 
cates  the  influence  of  many  fac¬ 
tors  other  than  trading  stamps 
wl)ich  now  influence  linage,  and 
illustrates  why  it  is  difficult  to 
be  more  helpful.” 

George  Somarindyck,  local 
advertising  manager,  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette:  “Thus  far 
trading  stamps  have  meant 
many  thousands  of  lines  of  ad¬ 
ditional  space  for  the  past  two 
years.  Currently,  trading  stamp 
advertising  linage  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease.” 

Last  Fall  Top  Value  Enter¬ 
prises  took  an  eight-page  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  to  announce  a  new 
redemption  center.  The  two- 
color  ad  and  special  editorial 
section  also  listed  450  clients 
using  TV  Stamps  in  the  central 
Illinois  area,  and  invited  con¬ 
sumers  to  register  for  a  prize 
drawing  at  the  new  center. 

Competition  Push  Is  Over 

This  week,  Earl  H.  Maloney, 
advertising  director  of  the 
Journal  Star,  took  a  different 
view  of  the  effect  of  trading 
stamps  on  linage. 

“Prior  to  1954  only  one  ma¬ 
jor  trading  stamp  plan  was  ac¬ 
tively  promoted  in  this  area,” 
he  said.  “Because  some  mer¬ 
chants  using  these  stamps  re¬ 
duced  or  discontinued  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  naturally  we 


Q  and  A 

{Contmued  from  pa^je  7) 

entire  promotion  program. 

Though  some  may  feel  that 
the  advertising  manager  or 
circulation  director  has  closer 
control  over  promotion  that  is 
directly  within  those  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  reason  why 
promotion  under  the  central 
system  cannot  be  worked  out  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the 
department  head.  In  fact  it 
should  be. 

/t  The  size  of  a  newspaper 
and  its  volume  of  promo¬ 
tion  are  basic  factors  in  the 
division  of  duties.  For  a  news¬ 
paper  of  medium  size,  it  would 
seem  uneconomical  to  have 
separate  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments. 

If  you  separate  advertising 
and  circulation  promotion,  why 
not  go  a  step  farther  toward 
confusion  and  have  additional 
departments?  You  could  have 
one  outfit  for  general  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion,  another  for  retail 
advertising  and  still  another 
for  classified  promotion.  For 
good  measure,  you  could  throw 
in  another  one  to  handle  what 
it  vaguely  called  editorial  pro¬ 
motion.  Then,  if  your  newspa¬ 
per  considers  public  events, 
public  relations,  employe  rela¬ 
tions,  etc.,  as  promotion,  you 


felt  that  stamps  were  bad  for  could  get  a  referee  to  say  which 
our  linage.  of  these  departments  is  going 

“Since  1954  two  other  stamp  to  do  that  job. 
plans  have  been  introduced  here  A  promotion  department  must 
with  the  result  that  all  trading  have  a  wide  variety  of  talent, 
stamps,  including  several  small-  probably  more  than  any  other 
er  plans,  were  promoted  with  group.  It  needs  copywriters, 
heavy  newspaper  schedules.  Stiff  artists,  people  who  can  do  lay- 
competition  and  heavy  promo-  outs,  research,  handle  produc¬ 
tion  continued  for  more  than  tion  of  mailing  pieces,  write 
a  year.  Three  of  the  large  gro-  radio  and  television  commercLah 
eery  chains  featured  stamps  and  scripts,  etc.  The  skills  of 
heavily  in  merchandising  and  these  people  can  be  used  as  ef- 
advertising.  Two  others  gave  no  fectively  on  advertising  promo- 
stamps.  Early  this  yeai',  one  of  tion  as  on  circulation  promotion, 
the  three  discontinued  stamps  This  is  especially  true  if  every 
with  no  apparent  adverse  effect  employe  knows  all  departments 
on  volume.”  of  the  newspaper,  as  every  one 

Mr.  Maloney  pointed  out  that  should, 
a  similar  situation  prevailed  Big  papers  may  be  able  to  af- 
with  Peoria  gas  service  sta-  ford  duplicate  setups  with  high 
tions.  specialization.  But  medium  and 

“Stamps  are  still  featured  in  smaller  papers  are  lucky  to 
advertising  by  many  of  our  have  one  efficient  unit.  They 
merchants,  but  apparently  the  can  some  times  find  a  few  em- 
big  competitive  push  is  over  for  ployes  who  have  a  good  techni- 
the  present.”  cal  knowledge  of  two  or  more 

All  of  which  leads  Mr.  Ma-  phases  of  the  work, 
loney  to  the  conclusion  that  any  The  argument  for  separate 
promotion  plan  which  proves  advertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
sound  and  profitable  for  the  motion  facilities  is  likely  to 
merchant  is  good  for  newspa-  come  up  when  the  advertising 
per  advertising  providing  the  manager  or  the  circulation  man- 
merchant  is  kept  sold  on  the  ager  gets  the  idea  that  the  other 
value  of  consistent  advertising  fellow  is  getting  more  than  his 
schedules  in  his  local  news-  share  of  attention.  When  all  the 

“clients”  of  a  central  promo- 
tion  department  have  such  com¬ 
plaints  it  is  wholesome.  It 
means  they  are  aware  of  the 
from  page  7)  value  of  the  output. 

-  Where  premotion  is  central- 

ion  program.  ized,  it  is  generally  placed  on 
!  may  feel  that  the  organization  chart  as  an 
g  manager  or  independent  department.  The 
ictor  has  closer  director  or  manager  reports  to 
romotion  that  is  the  president,  the  president’s 
those  depart-  assistant  or  to  the  general  man- 
no  reason  why  ager. 

,er  the  central  ■ 

)e  worked  out  to  Toronto  Reporter 

On  50,000.Mi.  Tour 

Toronto 

William  Stevenson,  Toron- 
of  a  newspaper  to  Daily  Star  staff  writer, 

flume  of  promo-  has  started  on  a  three-month 

factors  in  the  tour  of  25  countries  in  which 

ies.  For  a  news-  he  will  cover  50,000  miies  in 

m  size,  it  would  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe.  He 

mical  to  have  will  inteiwiew  leaders  and 

■tising  and  cir-  people  of  the  various  coun- 

:ments.  tries  in  view  of  the  changing 

rate  advertising  Soviet  strategy  and  the  urgi 

promotion,  why  of  colonial  peoples  to  cast 

farther  toward  off  the  colonial  governments 

have  additional  and  gain  independence. 

You  could  have  Mr.  Stevenson  has  been 

general  advertis-  based  for  the  Toronto  Star 

another  for  retail  at  Hong  Kong  for  22  months, 

id  still  another  and  will  make  his  trip  from 

promotion.  For  there,  first  to  Red  China, 

you  could  throw  then  to  Korea,  Japan,  Singa- 

to  handle  what  pore,  Formosa,  Philippines, 

ed  editorial  pro-  South  Viet  Nam,  Malaya, 

if  your  newspa-  Thailand,  Burma.  Ceylon, 

public  events,  India,  Pakistan,  Egypt,  Is- 

s,  employe  rela-  rael,  Cyprus,  Aden,  England, 

promotion,  you  Spain,  and  Gibraltar. 
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2  ITU  Pacts 
Cover  Photo- 
Composition 

In  addition  to  the  recent 
Chicago  newspaper  typogiaph- 
ical  contract  (E&P,  June  9, 
page  16),  two  additional  con¬ 
tract  settlements  have  been 
reached,  covering  wages  and 
■  jurisdictional  clauses  for  Indi¬ 
anapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

In  Indianapolis,  the  local  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  received  $2.75  weekly  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  year;  $2.00 
weekly  second  year  in  a  two- 
year  contract,  effective  Jan  1, 

1956. 

Defines  Composing  Work 

The  jurisdictional  clause  in 
Indianapolis  provides  that 
paste-makeup  of  type,  cuts 
and  other  matter  as  described 
in  this  section  either  in  film  or 
paper  from  phototypesetting 
machines  ...  or  reproduction 
proofs  on  paper  or  transparen¬ 
cies  is  composing  room  work  to 
be  done  under  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  before  the  product 
is  sent  to  the  photoengraving 
department.  The  clause  further 
provides : 

,  “Should  there  be  any  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  volume  of  existing 
paste-makeup,  or  if  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment  is  installed, 
the  resulting  additional  paste- 
makeup  work  will  be  performed 
by  employes  covered  by  and 
working  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  established  in  this 
contract  .  .  . 

“In  the  event  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  photocomposing 
equipment  and  its  attendant 
processes  as  covered  in  Section 
2,  such  work  will  be  given  to 
journeymen  and  apprentices 
under  the  terms  of  his  contract 
who  are  competent  to  perform 
such  work.  The  Publishers 
agree  to  supply  full  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  journeymen  or  appren¬ 
tices  to  become  proficient  on 
paste-makeup  and  its  attendent 
processes,  and  the  Union  agrees 
to  supply  partially  trained 
^journeymen  or  apprentices  for 
that  purpose  ...” 

St.  Louis  Clause 

In  St.  Louis,  $4.50  weekly  in¬ 
crease  was  granted,  effective 
Jan  1.  1956,  with  a  $3.50  week¬ 
ly  increase  beginning  Jan.  1, 

1957,  under  terms  of  a  two-year 
contract.  The  jurisdictional 
clause  in  the  St.  Louis  agree¬ 
ment  spells  out  what  consti¬ 
tutes  paste-makeup  and  photo- 

^  composing.  It  further  provides: 


FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  the  plaque  of  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  is  presented  to  Josh  L.  Horne,  right,  publisher  of  the 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  Telegram,  by  Leslie  Thompson,  NCPA 
president,  in  the  presence  of  Congressman  Harold  0.  Cooley. 


“It  is  recognized  that  some 
paste-makeup  work  utilizing 
reproduction  proofs  supplied  by 
employes  covered  by  this  con¬ 
tract  is  performed  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  by  employes  of  the 
Publishers  who  are  not  covered 
by  this  contract.  The  Union 
agrees  that  such  work  may  be 
continued  to  be  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  this  contract  in 
accordance  with  these  practices. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  volume  of 
such  work  shall  not  be  in¬ 
creased  beyond  the  volume  of 
July  1,  1955,  through  June  30, 
1956,  and  the  p.aste-makeup 
work  performed  by  advertisers 
shall  Ite  limited  to  the  specific 
accounts  now  so  produced.  All 
other  paste-makeup  work  with 
reproduction  proofs  and  all 
paste-makeup  work  with  the 
products  of  phototypesetting 
machines  shall  be  performed  by 
journeymen  and  apprentices  un¬ 
der  the  tenns  and  conditions 
established  by  this  contract . . .” 

The  St.  Louis  jurisdictional 
clause  also  notes  that  the  Post- 
Dispatch  representatives  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  in  photocom¬ 
position  process  and  volun¬ 
teered  to  take  necessary  steps 
to  install  and  use  the  photo¬ 
composition  process  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  signing  of  the  new 
contract.  It  is  further  stated: 
“The  Publishers  agree  to  sup¬ 
ply  full  opportunity  to  journey¬ 
men  or  apprentice  members  of 
the  Union  to  become  proficient 
on  paste-makeup  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  processes  on  adequate 
equipment,  unless  a  Publisher 
elects  to  use  only  assembly  in 
metal  as  provided  for  in  para¬ 
graph  (C)  above,  and  the 
Union  agrees  to  supply  par¬ 
tially  trained  journeymen  and 
apprentices  for  that  purpose.” 


New  De-Inking 
Process  Cheaper 

Austin,  Tex. 

Dr.  Norman  Hackerman, 
chemistry  department  chair¬ 
man  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  William  J.  Krodel, 
now  employed  by  a  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.,  chemical  company, 
have  patented  a  method  of  de- 
inking  waste  paper  that  is  both 
economical  and  efficient. 

Earlier  experiments  were  ex¬ 
pensive,  laborious,  time  -  con¬ 
suming  and  complicated. 

In  the  new  process  shredded 
paper  is  placed  in  water  and 
a  detergent  and  salt  are  added 
to  loosen  and  separate  the  ink 
from  the  cellulose.  The  mixture 
is  then  heated,  charged  with 
an  electric  current  to  increase 
the  separation  of  the  ink  par¬ 
ticles  from  the  cellulose.  Final¬ 
ly,  water  is  removed  from  the 
cellulose  fibers,  which  are  then 
washed  and  bleached. 

The  resulting  product  is 
equal  in  color,  brightness  and 
strength  to  original  pulp,  and 
is  available  for  use  in  making 
more  newsprint  or  other  cellu- 
losic  products. 

The  price  of  de-inked  paper 
would  average  well  below  the 
cost  of  new  paper,  the  chem¬ 
ists  say.  The  processing  would 
be  done  at  paper  mills. 


Interlype  Vacation 

Intertype  Corporation  will  ob¬ 
serve  a  plant  and  office-wide 
vacation  period,  July  28  to  Aug. 
12,  inclusive.  While  no  regular 
shipments  will  be  made  during 
the  period,  arrangements  have 
l)een  effected  to  take  care  of  any 
emergencies  that  may  arise. 


TV  Fashion 
Group  Invited 
To  Showings 

Television  as  a  branch  of  the 
working  fashion  press  will  he 
highlighted  in  the  attendance 
of  the  National  Fashion  Press 
Week  sponsored  by  the  Couture 
Group  of  the  New  York  Dress 
Institute,  July  8-14. 

Eleanor  Lambert,  director  of 
the  Couture  Group,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Press  Weeks  were 
inaugurated  30  women  TV  com¬ 
mentators  from  the  major 
cities  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  more  than  100  fashion 
editors  who  receive  the  Group’s 
invitation  to  the  semi-annual 
showings  of  New  York  fashion 
collections. 

The  decision  to  expand  the 
invitation  list  beyond  newspa¬ 
per  editors  was  made  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  numerous  requests 
from  television  commentators 
for  permission  to  do  on-the- 
spot  coverage.  Miss  Lambert 
said.  Most  of  the  invited  com¬ 
mentators  have  accepted,  and 
others  from  smaller  centers 
have  followed  the  procedure  of 
small  city  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  commentators  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  on  request  of  their  man¬ 
aging  editors  or  program  di¬ 
rectors  when  specifically  as¬ 
signed  to  file  daily  Press  Week 
stories. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
correspondents  will  cover  the 
week’s  program  of  showings, 
which  begins  officially  on  Sun¬ 
day  July  8  with  a  dinner  and 
fashion  show  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Silk  Association  USA. 

From  Monday  through 
Saturday  morning  the  schedule 
will  cover  more  than  40  collec¬ 
tions  of  dresses,  coats  and 
suits,  sportswear,  fabrics,  chil- 
tlren’s  wear,  millinery,  accesso¬ 
ries,  furs,  shoes  and  cosmetics. 
Most  of  the  showings  will  be 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Pierre,  where  an  adjacent  press 
room,  telegraph  file  room  and 
tape  recording  studio  will  be 
installed. 

Plan  Sun.  Edition 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

A  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times  is 
in  the  planning  stage.  It  will 
be  added  by  the  96-year-old 
six-day  evening  paper  when  the 
newsprint  shortage  eases,  Pub- 
li.sher  Hal  Douglas  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Sam  Gearhart 
said. 
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PROMOTION 


Wealth  of  Market  Data 
Issued  by  Newspapers 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


If  you  were  an  ad  agency 
media  man  you  would  add  this 
week  considerably  to  your 
knowledge  of  U.  S.  markets. 

Because  this  week  there  is  a 
spate  of  market  information 
from  such  widely  scattered 
points  as  Toronto,  Canada ; 
Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Ya¬ 
kima,  Wash.;  and  Washington, 
I).  C. 

From  a  handsomely  designed, 
briskly  done  market  data  book 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  you  would  learn  that 
Texas  is  “a  model  of  Ameri¬ 
can  progress”  and  that  Fort 
Worth  has  a  lot  to  do  with 
making  it  so. 

You  would  discover,  by  delv¬ 
ing  into  the  figures,  how  large 
a  chunk  of  the  Texas  market 
the  Star  -  Telegram  delivers. 
You  would  get,  via  photo¬ 
graphs,  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
Fort  Worth’s  diversified  activi¬ 
ties.  And  you  would  be  led 
perhaps  to  agree  with  the  pro¬ 
motion’s  conclusion,  that  the 
Star-Telegram  is  the  “busiest 
salesman  in  Texas.” 

From  a  presentation  sent 
out  by  the  Pasadena  Independ¬ 
ent  Star-News  you  would  learn 
about  the  “half  billion  in  sales 
in  California’s  hidden  metro¬ 
politan  area.” 

There  certainly  is  an  in¬ 
triguing  idea,  a  “hidden”  met¬ 
ropolitan  market.  But  hidden 
no  longer,  of  course,  once  this 
presentation  gets  out  and  gets 
read.  What’s  in  the  minds  of 
the  Pasadena  folk,  of  course,  is 
the  danger  that  Pasadena  in 
media  men’s  thinking  may  be 
“lost  in  the  statistical  maze 
that  is  called  the  Los  Angeles 
market.” 

Actually,  you  are  told  here 
— with  adequate  statistical  sub¬ 
stantiation — Pasadena  is  one  of 
the  major  markets  in  the  11 
western  states,  bigger  in  pop¬ 
ulation  and  retail  sales  than 
Spokane,  Tucson,  Stockton,  Al¬ 
buquerque. 

Spokane,  on  the  other  hand, 
speaking  through  a  broadside 
issued  by  the  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  and  Chronicle,  would  have 
you  know  that  if  you’re  keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  crowds  you 
have  to  be  keeping  up  with 
Spokane. 


Since  1939,  this  broadside  in¬ 
forms,  Spokane  has  added 
nearly  a  billion  more  in  annual 
retail  sales.  Pictures  show  you 
how  retailers  are  building  and 
improving  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  crowds  of  custom¬ 
ers  in  Spokane.  This  is  a  newsy 
and  most  impressive  promotion. 

A  simple  but  hard-hitting 
booklet  from  the  Yakima  Her¬ 
ald  and  Republic  has  somewhat 
the  same  idea  as  Pasadena’s, 
to  keep  Yakima  from  being  lost 
among  other  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  in  its  territory. 

Yakima,  this  booklet  tells 
you,  belongs  with  the  first  three 
Washington  State  markets — 
Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane — 
if  you  want  to  cover  the  state. 
You  see,  in  Chicago  it  takes 
two — but  in  Washington  State 
it  takes  four. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  tells 
you,  via  a  fast-moving  market 
data  book,  that  in  its  billion 
and  a  half  market  “more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  daily  news¬ 
paper  readers  read  the  Star 
and  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
major  goods  and  services  sold 
are  bought  by  Star  readers.” 
That  certainly  is  an  impressive 
sales  pitch. 

And  in  Washington,  I).  C., 
the  Post  and  Times  Herald,  via 
a  fast-stepping  presentation, 
shows  “how  you  can  step  out 
and  get  the  lion’s  share  in  the 
richest  family  market  in  Amer¬ 
ica.”  This  is  a  presentation 
that  should  certainly  help  the 
Post  and  TH  garner  in  the 
lionage. 

Multiplication 

Pull  the  string,  just  as 
you’re  told,  on  an  envelope 
that  comes  from  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  and  you  learn 
how  to  make  Chicago  sales  mul¬ 
tiply,  as  the  promotion  says, 
like  rabbits. 

What  comes  out  when  you 
pull  the  string  is  an  accordion 
folder  die-cut  to  resemble  a 
long-eared  bunny.  And  the 
answer  to  how  to  make  sales  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do  like 
rabbits  is  to  advertise  to  the 
Chicago  women’s  market 
through  the  Sun-Times. 

As  you  go  through  the  ac¬ 
cordion,  you  learn  that  Chicago 


women  in  various  aga  group¬ 
ings  appear  to  have  a  common 
reading  habit.  You’re  right,  it's 
the  Sun-Times.  This  is  a  good- 
humored  way  to  get  a  big  point 
over.  It  makes  absorbing  the 
Sunj^imes’  sales  pitch  some¬ 
thing  of  a  game. 

Character 

You  will  recall  that  this 
year’s  Ayer  Cup  for  newspa¬ 
per  typography  was  won  by 
the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  Six 
other  New  England  newspapers 
were  among  the  finalists  in 
this  national  competition.  Al¬ 
though  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers  represent  only  6%  of  the 
dailies  published  in  the  U.  S., 
24%  of  the  finalists  were  from 
New  England. 

Tony  Glavin,  alert  director 
of  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
pers  Advertising  Bureau,  is 
quick  to  point  out  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  in  a  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  to  members. 

“Important  as  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  circulation,  rate  and 
market  data  is  in  selling  na¬ 
tional  advertising,”  he  says, 
“an  equally  important  facto  -, 
too  often  overlooked,  is  the  po¬ 
tent  sales  tool  embodied  in  the 
make-up,  content  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  newspaper  itself. 
Each  newspaper  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  distinctly  local  char¬ 
acter  which  no  other  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  can  duplicate.” 

The  bulletin  urges  newspa¬ 
pers  to  “promote  a  wider  use 
of  your  most  distinctive  asset 
— the  newspaper  itself.”  A 
thesis  which  this  corner  has 
long  preached,  and  than  which 
no  truer  truth  can  be  uttered. 

In  The  Bag 

New  York  Mirror  d  oe  s 
something  most  newspapers 
overlook — it  puts  some  sell  into 
its  rate  card,  and  makes  the 
card  an  attractive  sales  instru¬ 
ment  instead  of  a  bad  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  railroad  timetable, 
more  footnote  than  informa¬ 
tion. 

Parade  impresses  with  a 
booklet,  one  of  a  series  of  “in¬ 
side”  booklets,  that  tells  how 
Parade  operates  editorially. 
This  makes  a  fascinating  story. 
• 

246  in  Cost  Study 

A  special  committee  of  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute  has 
made  a  preliminary  analysis 
of  composing  room  data  sub¬ 
mitted  by  246  newspapers. 
Work  is  continuing  on  a  project 
to  provide  comparison  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 


Riesel 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


sional  records,  minutes  of 
meetings,  letters.  The  calls 
come  through.  Victor  is  on  the 
telephone.  Crisply  he  asks  the 
questions  which  make  news.  It 
is  time  to  write  the  column. 
Victor  types  his  own  copy. 
Then  A1  and  Miriam  work  to¬ 
gether  editing  it. 

Since  two  days  after  he  left  •  * 
the  hospital.  May  18,  this  rou¬ 
tine  has  been  in  progress.  Now, 
with  “less  extraneous”  mat¬ 
ters  not  so  bothersome,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  blindness,  Mr. 
Riesel  devotes  more  time  than 
ever  to  reading. 

“My  friends  are  very  kind,” 
he  said,  “They  take  turns  read¬ 
ing  to  me.  Then  I  keep  the 
radio  or  TV  on  to  music  as  I 
listen  to  a  novel  on  my  record 
machine.  When  the  news  comes 
on  I  turn  up  the  radio,  and 
turn  off  the  record. 

“We  are  at  last  catching  up 
on  the  work  we  always  thought 
ought  to  be  done,  but  never 
had  time  to  do.  We  have  gone 
over  and  talked  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  with  at  least  2,oQQ  of  the 
people  whose  names  are  in  my 
files  as  labor  news  sources. 

“I  am  getting  the  news  that 
I  believe  ought  to  be  printed  ^ 
and  told.” 

In  the  fall,  to  tell  this  news, 
Victor  will  again  start  travel¬ 
ing,  keeping  lecture  dates, 
while  he  pounds  out  on  his 
typewriter  his  continuing  cru¬ 
sade  on  the  theme  “Let’s  keep 
labor  clean.” 

• 

10  Scholars  Chosen 

Philadelphia 

Ten  newspaperboys  serving 
the  Evening  and  Sunday  Bul¬ 
letin  in  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  have  been  chosen  as 
the  1956  recipients  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  McLean  Jr.  Memorial 
Scholarships.  Each  of  the 
youths  has  qualified  for  a  re¬ 
newable  $500  award.  Tbe  pro¬ 
gram  among  The  Bulletin’s  • 
6,000  newspaperboys  got  under 
way  in  the  autumn  of  1954. 

•  -t 

No  Trial  in  Libel  Ctise 
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A  libel  action  brought  by 
Lyle  Stuart,  publisher  of  a  | 

New  York  periodical,  had 
reached  the  trial  stage  but  no  S 

testimony  was  taken  when  his 
complaint  against  Walter  Win- 
chell  was  dismissed  “on  the  n< 

merits.”  E&P  (June  16,  page  w- 

16)  erroneously  stated  the  dis-  ci 

missal  was  after  trial.  ,  M 
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Defense  Fund 
Bid  Indicated 
By  Randolph 

On  the  basis  of  his  re-elec¬ 
tion  as  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
by  a  margin  of  more  than 
10,000  votes,  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  put  the  membership  on 
notice  this  week  that  he  may 
make  a  new  appeal  for  a  de¬ 
fense  fund  assessment. 

Mr.  Randolph  observed,  in 
the  Typographical  Journal,  that 
his  latest  popular  vote  in  the 
May  election  was  “quite  a  con¬ 
trast”  to  the  569  majority  he 
received-  two  years  ago.  In  this 
latest  referendum  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  for  a  seventh  two-year  term 
by  44,123  votes,  as  against 
33,723  for  Laurence  H.  Vic¬ 
tory,  a  former  leader  of  New 
York’s  “Big  Six”  local. 

Urging  consideration  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  come  before  the 
ITU  convention  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Sept.  8-14,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  said:  “Another  rejection 
of  a  defense  assessment  will 
put  you  in  about  the  silliest 
position  possible.  It  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  lot  of  wishbone  but 
little  backbone.” 

Mr.  Randolph’s  union  de¬ 
fense  policies  have  frequently 
received  convention  approval 
but  the  membership  has  denied 
funds  to  carry  them  out.  Fi¬ 
nancial  statements  of  the  union 
disclose  that  monthly  defense 
benefit  payments  of  about 
$250,000  are  exceeding  defense 
funds  receipts  by  about  $40,- 
000.  The  deficit  is  met  by  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  Special  De¬ 
fense  Fund  which  is  down  to 
$304,000  in  cash.  Of  “other 
assets”  totalling  approximatelv 
$5,000,000,  the  chief  item  is 
$4,350,000  owed  by  Unitypo, 
Inc.,  a  publishing  operation. 

Official  results  of  the  May 
balloting  also  showed  that  the 
membership  voted  a  pay  in¬ 
crease  for  Mr.  Randolph  and 
other  officers  by  a  margin  of 
4,000  votes.  The  president  and 
secretary  -  treasurer  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  salary  three  times 
the  average  weekly  scale  of 
employed  members  —  a  259?^ 
raise. 

• 

Spanish  Paper  in  West 

Denver 

El  Sol,  a  Spanish-English 
newspaper  established  here  six 
weeks  ago,  has  achieved  a  cir- 


Welfare 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

fiscal  year  March  1,  1955  to 
Feb.  29,  1956  was  $181,749.17, 
an  increase  of  $18,265.53  over 
the  first  fiscal  year  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $2,213.78  over  the  sec¬ 
ond  fiscal  year.  Insurance  pre¬ 
miums  and  other  operating  ex¬ 
penses  accounted  for  $159,193.- 
14,  during  the  third  year,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $12,446.03.  The 
employers,  the  publishers  repre¬ 
senting  the  largest  share,  have 
paid  in  a  total  of  $562,091.21 
since  the  start  of  the  fund 
through  Feb.  29,  1956. 

Mrs.  Russo  gave  examples  of 
some  of  the  claims  recently  paid 
out.  A  Herald  Tribune  mailer, 
for  instance,  disabled  with  a 
cardiovascular  trouble  for  nine 
weeks,  received  $1,151.01  for 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits. 
Afflicted  with  an  ulcer  of  the 
left  eye,  a  .Veirs  employe  re¬ 
ceived  $1,314.12  in  hospital  and 
surgical  benefits  during  13 
weeks  of  disability. 

When  the  wife  of  an  employe 
of  the  Times  suffered  a  hernia, 
at  least  some  of  the  extra-ex¬ 
penses  the  family  faced  were 
met  by  the  fund’s  payment  of 
$987.31.  When  his  circulatory 
system  caused  him  serious 
trouble,  a  mailer  for  the  Jour- 
ual-American  was  helped  to  the 
extent  of  $1,261.35.  One  of  the 
highest  claims  paid  was  to  an 
employe  of  the  Long  Island 
Press,  who  was  helped  in  his  ex¬ 
penses  toward  treatment  of  a 
gastro-intestinal  condition  to 
the  extent  of  $2,041.16. 

Mrs.  Russo  on  May  1  told 
trustees  that  closed  claims  paid 
during  the  third  year  of  the 
fund  totalled  1,004,  only  65 
more  than  were  closed  in  the 
second  policy  year.  However, 
the  report  continued,  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  closed  claims  was 
approximately  $29,000  more 
than  was  paid  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  policy  year. 

Holding  Down  Medical  Costs 

An  interesting  story  concerns 
administration  of  the  Typo — 
Publishers  Welfare  Fund.  The 
publishers  started  contributing 
$1.50  a  week  per  employe  for  a 
pension  fund  in  1950,  adding 
$2.50  a  week  for  each  printer 
in  1952  for  welfare.  Since  those 
dates,  the  contributions  have  in¬ 
creased  through  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  to  $3.65  a  week  per  em¬ 
ploye  for  welfare  and  $2  for 
the  pension  fund.  There  are  a 
total  of  about  3,500  typogra¬ 
phical  employes  involved. 


lisher  trustees  objected,  at  first. 
The  question  went  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Thomas  Kopeck,  the 
union  card  holding  printer,  was 
appointed  to  the  job  in  1953. 

New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  at  first  was  allowing 
$150  maximum  for  a  surgical 
operation.  Mr.  Kopeck  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey.  It  showed  that 
the  $150  was  only  meeting  50% 
of  the  requirements.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  was  increased  to  $250. 

There  exists  in  New  York  a 
panel  of  600  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists,  all  specialists  in  different 
categories.  All  of  them  have 
agreed  to  perform  under  the 
schedule  of  fees  allowed  by  in¬ 
surance  companies.  As  often  as 
possible,  typo  union  members 
needing  operations  are  urged 
to  go  to  one  of  the  specialists 
on  this  panel.  In  many  cases 
this  has  resulted  in  saving  to 
patients. 

Mr.  Kopeck  was  spurred  on 
to  his  efforts  to  hold  down  medi¬ 
cal  costs  by  the  case  of  one  of 
the  union  members  who  had 
cancer.  A  specialist  charged 
$750  for  what  is  termed  an  “ex¬ 
ploratory  phoracatomy.”  This 
operation  involved  cutting  the 
patient’s  chest  open  to  see  if 
anything  could  be  done.  In  this 
case,  the  malignancy  had  passed 
beyond  aid.  Under  insurance 
terms,  the  typographer  was 
only  allowed  $100  toward  the 
operation.  He  thought  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  saved  his  life,  since  he 
was  not  told  that  he  could  not 
be  cured.  Subsequently,  he  died. 
The  widow  is  paying  off  the 
balance  of  the  surgical  bill  out 
of  her  meager  funds  at  the  rate 
of  $5  a  month. 

5  Insurance  Companies 

To  select  the  insurance  car¬ 
riers  for  a  fund,  the  trustees 
arrange  with  brokers  to  prepare 
a  specification  of  requirements 
and  resources.  When  bids  are 
received,  names  are  not  revealed 
until  the  choice  has  been  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  companies.  Other  facts 
being  equal,  the  trustees  select 
the  lowest  bidder.  Selected  for 
the  funds  now  in  operation  have 
been  the  Aetna  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  on  three  funds;  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society;  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.; 
Travelers  Insurance  Company; 
and  Union  Labor  Life  Insurance 
Company,  on  one  fund  each. 
Blue  Cross  provides  hospital  in¬ 
surance  on  four  funds  and 
Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc., 
provides  surgical  benefits  on 
two  funds. 

When  the  program  first 
started,  the  heaviest  burden  for 


aid  Tribune,  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mr.  Mapel.  Mr. 
Bradford  resigned  as  trustee 
less  than  a  year  ago.  As  the 
funds  have  grown  in  number 
other  newspaper  executives  have 
been  brought  into  the  picture. 
A  clearing  house  for  all  prob¬ 
lems  arising  over  the  funds  has 
been  operated  by  Warren  G. 
Chandler,  secretary  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

“Without  in  any  sense  mini¬ 
mizing  the  activities  of  recently 
appointed  trustees,”  Mr.  Mapel 
.said,  “a  special  word  should  be 
said  about  the  work  of  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  and  Mr.  Bradford  on  this 
program.  Their  contributions 
have  been  almost  unbelievably 
outstanding.” 

Serving  as  Trustees 

Other  representing  publishers 
on  the  different  funds  are:  Ray¬ 
mond  Hulsart,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary,  New  York  Tunes;  Leon  H. 
Cook,  trea.surer  and  comptroller, 
Neiv  York  Post;  James  E.  Ren- 
ne,  comptroller.  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  Wil¬ 
liam  Detlef,  chief  accountant. 
New  York  Mirror;  Robert  J. 
Rohrbach,  office  manager,  New 
York  Daily  Netvs;  and  J.  B. 
Fisher,  president  of  Publication 
Corp.  commercial  printer  that 
produces  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine. 

Representing  unions  as 
trustees  are:  Sam  Feldman, 
Joseph  Baer,  John  Lawrence 
Jr.,  and  Stanley  J.  Lehman,  of 
the  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
livers’  Union;  William  E.  Smol- 
len,  Sr.,  Rene  J.  Valentine,  and 
Frank  O’Hara,  Mailers  Union 
No.  6;  James  P.  Kepple,  Thomas 
P.  Gill,  and  James  O’Keefe,  Pa¬ 
per  Handlers’  and  Straighteners 
Union  No.  1;  Denis  M.  Burke, 
Andrew  J.  Franssen,  and  Fred¬ 
erick  Scheid,  Photo-Engravers’ 
Union  No.  1;  Joseph  F.  Dwyer, 
John  L.  McFadden,  and  Robert 
E.  Clune,  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  2;  James  J.  Mc¬ 
Mahon,  Frank  G.  Creamer,  and 
William  Lynch,  Stereotypers’ 
Union  No.  1;  Francis  G.  Barret, 
James  A.  McCann,  and  Bertram 
A.  Powers,  Typographical  Union 
No.  6. 

• 

Grocery  Account 
Executive  Named 

Appointment  of  Raymond  S. 
Judd  as  an  account  executive 
in  the  grocery  group  has  been 
announced  by  J.  Robert  Mc- 
Lauchlen,  eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA.  Mr.  Judd  was 


culation  of  5,000,  according  to 
Mrs.  Celia  Olvera,  business 
manager. 
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The  union  trustees  suggested 
a  union  printer  as  the  profes¬ 
sional  administrator.  The  pub- 
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employers  among  the  trustees 
was  borne  by  A.  V.  Miller,  vice- 
president  of  the  New  York  Her- 


most  recently  eastern  regional 
sales  manager  for  Food  Topics 
magazine. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Newsman 
Co-authors  on  Writing 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

their  daily  bread — and  a  sir- 
THE  ART  OF  WRITING  MADE  ,  .  j  j. 

SIMPLE.  By  Irving  Rosenthal  and  loin  now  and  then — at  news- 
Morton  Yarmon.  Garden  City,  N.Y.:  paper  typewriters.  The  literary 
Garden  City  Books.  192  pp.  $1.  ^  Connecticut  free- 

Ben  Hecht,  in  his  Chicago  lance  hazard  rewards  a  few  ex- 
Daily  News  days,  said  his  only  tr^ely  well.  , 

rules  for  writing  were:  Learn  But  they  re  few,  and  the 
all  of  them-then  break  every  game  is  pretty  heart-breaking, 
one  .  .  .  And  use  active  verbs  Recently,  a  nme  magazine  sur- 
that  make  the  paper  curl.  P«>"ted  out  that  no  more 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  mid-  than  70  or  80  in  the  entire 
19th  century  English  novelist  country  earn  as  much  as  $10,- 
who  ran  a  tight  second  to  Dick-  000  a  year,  freelancing.  About 
ens  and  Thackeray,  said  in  his  »  dozen,  of  course,  earn  a  good 
posthumously  published  Auto-  deal  more.  . 

biography  in  1883:  “The  only  The  Saturday  Evening  Pont 
rule  a  writer  needs  is  to  stick  receives  300  unsolicited  manu- 
the  seat  of  his  pants  to  his  scripts  a  day.  They  don  t  print 
chair  with  beeswax— and  write,  that  many.  And  approximately 


in  the  mood  or  out.” 


800,000  adults  in  optimistic 


Trollope  took  his  own  pre-  America  try,  at  least  after 


scription :  He  worked-  as  t 
postal  clerk,  for  eating  pur 


business  hours,  to  scale  our 
rejection-slip  Mt.  Everests.  But 


poses,  but  got  up  early,  six  then,  nothing  shot  at,  even  with 
mornings  a  week — got  out  his  ^  thousand  misses,  nothing  hit. 
beeswax,  and  averaged  2-50  _  the  section  on  newswrit- 
words  every  15  minutes  for  two  mK>  the  authors  boil  down  the 
and  a  half  hours  before  going  usual  points  of  lead  and  dc- 


to  work. 

Yet  these  two  authors  — 


creasing  interest  body-organi¬ 
zation,  the  five  W’s,  the  need 


whose  records  indicate  they  tor  accuracy,  and  rhetorical 
know  their  business,  an  item  of  *"d  novelty  devices. 


which  is  that  books  on  writing 
and  reducing  are  always  popu- 


A  particularly  revealing  pai-t 
of  this  section  gives  beforc-and- 


lar — put  together  a  comprehen-  after  leads  from  a  memoran- 
sive  digest  of  marketable  writ-  dum  by  Turner  Catledge,  man- 
ing.  It  runs  the  gamut  from  aging  editor  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  through  magazine  Times — leads  turned  in  by 
articles  and  the  short  story  to  Times  reporters,  and  published 
the  novel  and  play.  And  I  after  editing  or  rewriting  to 
speculate  that  most  of  us  who’ve  tighten  the  style,  brighten  the 
been  earning  a  living  at  a  lead,  and  make  it  more  apt. 


typewriter  for  years  would  find 
the  volume  not  only  interesting 


Here  are  two: 
As  written’. 


Brooklyn 


and  nostalgic  but  systematizing  couple,  both  college  instructors, 
and  at  times  stirring  with  a  was  terrorized  for  20  minutes 
new  idea.  early  yesterday  moming  by  an 

Morton  Yarmon,  for  years  a  intoxicated  off-duty  patrolman 
staff  member  of  the  New  York  who  force  his  way  into  their 
Times,  an  established  magazine  car  and  fired  four  shots  to  em- 
and  book  writer,  and  Professor  phasize  his  threats  to  kill  them. 
Irving  Rosenthal  of  City  Col-  As  published,  a  new  first 
lege  in  New  York  begin  their  sentence  appeared  this  way:  A 
compendium  with  three  succinct  university  instructor  in  sociolo- 
chapters  on  newspaper  work,  gy,  and  his  wife,  who  lectures 
They  move  to  publicity  writing,  on  criminology,  had  a  terrifying 
then  to  chapters  on  the  maga-  lesson  in  their  specialties  early 
zine  article,  and  finally  to  the  yesterday  morning, 
short  story,  novel  and  play.  It’s  As  written,  a  lead  came  out 


not  academic  generality  or  in¬ 
spiration.  It’s  valid,  profes- 


of  the  typewriter  this  way:  .\n 
authentic,  illustrated  compre- 


sional  knowhow  by  men  who  hension  of  the  origin  and  early 


work  at  the  business. 


development  of  motion  pictures 


Their  beginning  with  news-  was  the  subject  of  an  exhibition 
paper  work  is  a  statistically  initiated  yesterday  in  the  Li- 
practical  lead.  By  far  most  brary  of  Congress,  commemor- 
writing  men  and  women  earn  ating  the  107th  anniversary  of 


the  birthday  of  their  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  technician,  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  and  featuring  ex¬ 
amples  of  his,  and  others’ 
achievements,  some  of  which 
have  never  been  openly  dis¬ 
played  before. 

This  reviewer  got  out  of 
breath,  even  copying  that  re¬ 
porter’s  first  sentence.  But 
when  the  Times  desk  got 
through  with  it,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  this  way:  Thomas  Edi¬ 
son’s  first  movie  camera,  the 
fabled  Kinetograph,  forms  the 
centerpiece  of  an  exhibit  of 
early  motion  picture  memora¬ 
bilia  being  placed  on  public  dis¬ 
play  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
tomorrow. 

The  revised  lead  of  the  first 
story,  the  authors  point  out.  not 
only  tells  the  story  quickly  but 
also  pricks  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  to  make  him  go  on  reading 
for  details.  It  is  also  about  half 
the  length  of  the  original. 

The  original  of  the  second 
lead  is  cluttered,  verbose,  and 
dull.  The  revised  version  puts 
a  vivid  news-image  first — “a 
peg,”  as  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son  once  put  it,  “on  which  the 
reader  can  hang  his  imagina¬ 
tion.”  It  also  is  direct  and 
clear. 

Tips  on  style,  worth  re-em- 
phasizing,  include  these: 

1.  Be  specific:  “A  big  crowd” 
is  harder  to  vi.-<ualize  and  less 
precise  for  the  record  than 
“80,000  persons.” 

2.  The  active  voice  has  more 
life  than  the  passive.  “Gordon 
hit  the  ball”  is  livelier  and 
easier  for  a  reader  to  see  than 
“The  ball  was  hit  by  Gordon.” 

The  section  on  a  beginner’s 
“Handling  Your  Assignment” 
could  hardly  be  meatier  or 
more  briefly  .  helpful.  Getting 
news  fully,  accurately,  and  un¬ 
derstandable,  without  danger 
of  libel,  is  even  more  important 
than  writing  it  tersely  and 
brightly. 

Charlie  Hamilton,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader,  aptly  described  a  Good 
Reporter  this  way: 

“A  good  reporter  is  one  to 
whom  you  can  give  a  simple  or 
complicated  assignment,  know¬ 
ing  he  will  get  every  pertinent 
fact — completely  and  accurately 
— will  write  tersely  and  ap¬ 
propriately  brightly  without 
giving  you  the  shakes  about 
libel,  when  the  paper’s  out. 
He's  a  reporter  you  can  send 
on  a  story — then  lean  back  and 
forget  almut  it.” 

Ben  Reese,  in  his  managing 
editor  days  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  said:  “A  re¬ 
porter  is  one  who  can  think 
straight  about  what  he  sees 


straight.  He’s  not  just  a  rider 
of  taxicabs.” 

Thinking  has  a  lot  to  do  with  ' 
any  kind  of  writing — as  the  au¬ 
thors  point  out  in  their  sec¬ 
tions  on  magazine  articles  and 
fiction.  So  Ben  Hecht  was  right 
— to  a  degree.  There  aren’t 
any  rules  about  writing,  but 
there  certainly  are  a  headful 
of  practical  principles.  You  can 
violate  them,  all  right — if  you 
can  justify  it,  and  if  you  under¬ 
stood  the  principle  in  the  first  | 
place. 

You  have  to  see  straight 
and  think  straight  to  do  that. 
You  have  to  keep  the  reader 
in  mind.  Communication  is  the 
thing,  not  self-expression.  The 
job  is  to  get  ideas  off  the 
printed  page  when  a  reader 
takes  hold  of  it,  not  to  get  them 
on  it. 

Books  Received 

2.000  ARTICLES  YOU  CAN  WRITE 
AND  SELL.  By  Frank  A.  Dickson. 
New  York :  Perennial  Press.  89  pp.  $2. 

Pertinent,  professionally  u.sa- 
ble  monograph  on  the  art  of 
putting  across  an  idea — and 
2000  ideas  set  forth  with  con¬ 
siderable  completeness  for  writ¬ 
ing  the  longer  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  and  the  magazine  article. 

A  SLIGHT  SENSE  OF  OUT¬ 
RAGE.  By  Charles  VV.  Morton. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.  218  pp.  $3.50.  Book  of 
humor;  gently  sizzling  indigna¬ 
tion  over  a  variety  of  the 
world’s  ways. 

Coin  Box  Fights 
^Honor^  Losses 

Massillon,  Ohio 

The  Massillon  Evening  In¬ 
dependent  is  putting  five 
c  o  i  n-operated  newspaper 
l>oxes  in  locations  on  down¬ 
town  streets  to  fight  losses 
incurred  by  the  use  of  so- 
called  “honor  system”  boxes. 

Under  the  old  system,  the 
Evening  Independent  said, 
losses  ran  as  high  as  27% 
a  week — more  than  one  out 
of  four  papers  was  stolen. 
Some  weeks  as  many  as  125 
newspapers  were  taken  from 
the  boxes  either  without  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  or  “paid  for” 
with  useless  slugs,  tokens  or 
manufactured  coins. 

The  new  boxes  permit  the 
use  of  a  nickel  only —  anv- 
thing  else  will  not  release  the 
cover. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting 
“coins”  dropped  into  the  old 
boxes  were  tokens  of  a  street 
car  system  which  has  not 
been  operating  in  25  years. 
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Network  Regulation 
Bill  Appears  Doomed 


Washington  justify  their  advertising  ex- 


Mr.  Hayes  explored  the 
charges  that  (a)  networks, 
through  option  time,  control 
the  affiliates;  (b)  affiliates,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  alleged  domina¬ 
tion,  do  not  give  proper  local  pubrisher  orthT'BurweHTNebT) 
service;  and  (c)  network  prac-  Tribune,  June  15. 
tices  preclude  affiliates  from 

scheduling  non-network  pro-  ♦  ♦  * 

C.  A.  Price,  81,  former  As- 


©bituarg 

W.  C.  Parsons,  83,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1945  after  35  years  as 


Peppering  the  Senate  Inter-  penditures.  .  ,  ,,  ^ 

state  Commerce  Committee  Backing  up  the  networks’  de-  gramming,  with  the  result  that  .  w  • 

with  statistics  and  argument  fense  to  charges  of  monopoli-  non-network  program  sources  sociated  Press  representative  in 

through  a  second  week  of  pub-  nation,  control  of  time,  etc.,  are  disappearing.  In  rebuttal  Texas,  June  12. 

lie  hearings,  radio-TV  network  spokesmen  for  affiliated  sta-  of  each  he  cited  examples  from  *  *  ♦ 

chiefs  and  spokesmen  for  affili-  tions  contributed  testimony  this  his  own  operations  and  those  William  P.  Holt,  81,  nature 

ates  have  presented  what  they  week.  By  design  or  coincidence  of  fellow  broadcasters  tending  columnist  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 

several  of  the  witnesses  were  to  show  that  such  conclusions  Blade,  June  12. 

the  operating  heads  of  large  are  in  error.  ♦  ♦  * 

newspaper  -  affiliated  stations.  • 

Allegations  made  originally  by  ^  »  j  j  , 

Richard  J.  Moore  of  KTTV  ^  f\  riOT*VlT7 
(Los  Angeles  Times  independ-  M 


cautiously  proclaim  a  winning 
case  against  federal  regulation 
as  proposed  by  Senator  John 
W.  Bricker  of  Ohio. 

The  time  element  might  win 
for  them  even  if  the  logic  fails 
to  register.  There  appears  little 
likelihood  that  the  committee 
could  reach  agreement  on  the 
revolutionary  idea  of  net  regu¬ 
lation,  let  alone  steer  legisla¬ 
tion  through  debate  to  enact 


Dies;  Ohio 


ent)  have  figured  prominently 
in  the  Senatorial  study. 

Stations  Satisfied 
Frederick  S.  Houwink,  man-  TDn 
ag;er  of  the  Evening  Star  A  UJJllolltJl  y  I 
station  here,  said  he  preferred 


Harry  Pence,  81,  head  libra¬ 
rian  for  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  for  51  years  until  his 
retirement  in  1953,  June  14. 


ment  with  adjournanient  about  take  a  chance  in  the  corn- 
one  month  away.  petitive  market  rather  than 

The  recently-completed  phase  ^a^e  government  regulation, 
of  the  study  which  has  moved 


Laurence  W.  Hess,  52,  for¬ 
mer  business  manager  of  the 
Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Joumal 
and  publisher  of  the  Zanesville 
(Ohio)  News,  June  14. 


on,  with  interruptions,  through 
out  the  session,  began  June 
12  with  CBS  officials  defending 
the  network  system  and  claim¬ 
ing  for  it  a  large  share  of  the 
industry’s  advancement,  (E&P, 
June  16,  page  9.) 


Lorain,  Ohio 
Samuel  A.  Horvitz,  67,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
Distribution  of  the  advertis-  and  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-  photographer  for  the  Saratoga 
ing  dollar  with  respect  to  tele-  Journal,  died  June  15,  two  days  Springs  (N.Y.)  Saratogian, 


Harry  B.  Settle,  74,  former 


vision  is  beyond  the  control  of  after  suffering  a  stroke, 
media  because  the  advertiser  Founder  of  two  of  Ohio’s 
selects  his  own  markets  for  largest  construction  companies, 
concentration  and  determines  M*"’  Horvitz  entered  the  news- 
what  medium  best  serves  his  paper  business  ^  in  1930.  He 
purposes,  he  testified.  bought  the  Lorain  Journal,  and 

“No  government  regulation  later  merged  it  with  the  Lorain 
can  possibly  serve  as  a  sub-  Times-Herald.  The  Mansfield 
The  first  hint  of  what  now  stitute  arbiter  of  the  public  Journal,  which  he  founded,  ab- 


June  17. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  B.  Wackman,  54,  an 
advertising  salesman  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  for 
28  years,  June  17. 


No  Proof  Seen 


appears  to  be  certain  death  for 
the  legislation  came  when 
Senator  John  O.  Pasture  of 
Rhode  Island  commented:  “If 
there  is  any  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  that 


James  F.  Crook,  87,  former 
News  editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald,  June  11. 


Samuel  A.  O’Neal,  56,  for¬ 
mer  Washington  correspondent 
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taste,’’  said  Mr.  Houwink  in  sorbed  the  Mansfield 
defense  of  network  program-  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Horvitz  s  entry  into  the 
The  Senators  heard  from  newspaper  field  was  occasioned 
Harold  V.  Hough  of  the  FoH  editorial  comment  on  his 
Worth  Star-Telegram  radio-  b  u  s  i  nes  s  ventures.  He  an- 

is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  it  TV  operations  that  subcontract-  nounced  he  was  tp’ing  to  gain  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  and 

is  being  treated  by  CBS,  NBC  ing  an  hour  or  more  of  eve-  *  square  deal  for  my  com-  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times 

or  ABC,  then  let  them  come  ning  time  from  a  station’s  and  from  1945  to  1947  director 

forward.  I  don  t  think  we  contract  with  a  network  would  Lorain  Journal  publicity  for  the  Democratic 

should  be  here  telling  people  require  substitute  programs  in  A  National  Committee,  June 'l7. 

they  should  be  unhappy  when  which  the  viewer  might  suffer.  Sherman  Antitrust  Law.  A 
actually  they  are  happy.”  ruling  against  the  newspaper 

At  Wednesday’s  hearing.  Higher  Film  Prices  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme 

Senator  Pasture  said:  “There  The  fill-in,  he  suggested.  Court.  ^ 
has  been  no  proof  so  far  that  probably  would  be  films,  and  Horvitz  is  survived  by 


Bill  Irby,  45,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  County  News,  Mt. 
Ida,  Ark.,  June  10. 


his  wife,  Hattie,  three  sons 
and  a  brother,  Isadore  Horvitz, 


networks  should  be  regulated,  this,  he  said,  means  old  movies. 

If  the  Bricker  Bill  were  to  be  To  give  to  inexperienced  per- 
voted  on  today,  I’d  vote  against  sons  the  task  of  cutting  a  90-  president  of  the  news 

it.”  minute  movie  to  55  minutes, 

ABC’s  President  Robert  E.  with  instruction  to  lose  no  es-  • 

Kintner  took  the  position  that  sential  part  of  the  film  fare, 
the  government  can  put  down  is  to  ask  the  impossible,  he 
any  prospect  of  monopoly  in  told  the  committee. 


Buys  Monotype  Stock 

Harry  B.  Leslie,  a  director. 


J.  Alfred  Taylor,  77,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Fayetteville 
(W.Va.)  State  Sentinel  and  the 
East  Rainelle  (W.  Va.)  Green¬ 
brier  Dispatch,  June  9. 

*  •  4> 

Park  O.  Rispalje,  73,  former 


television  by  promptly  licens-  And  in  the  process,  he  added,  has  increased  his  stock  holdings  feature  writel*  for'  the  Sjom* 

ing  new  stations  whose  applica-  film  prices  would  soar  out  of  in  Lanston  Monotype  Machine  QHy  (jowa)  Journal,  June  16. 

tions  are  being  processed  but  reach  of  the  station  under  the  Co.,  according  to  records  in 

await  finalization.  Additional  urge  of  the  new  demand.  “The  the  Securities  and  Exchange 

wavelengths  should  be  opened  station  would  be  helpless,”  he  Commission.  Recently  he  Ralph  H.  Fitch,  74,  society 


up,  too,  he  proposed.  The 
broadcaster  defended  network 
controlled  time  on  the  ground 
that  advertisers  must  be  as¬ 
sured  their  message  will  be 
delivered  at  many  important 
points,  during  favored  hours,  to 


brought  his  direct  holdings  to  and  theater  writer  for  the  old 
1,138  common  shares  through  'J'’>‘oy  (N.Y.)  Times,  June  17. 
purchase  of  133  shares,  and  •  ♦  ♦ 

added  867  shares  to  a  joint  Earl  C.  Holmes,  75,  formerly 
preservation  of  the  status  quo  venture  account  in  which  he  of  the  Chenango  (N.Y.)  Tele¬ 
in  the  relationship  between  has  one-third  interest.  These  graph  and  the  Auburn  (N.Y.) 
networks  and  affiliated  stations,  holdings  are  now’  ir>,.389  shares.  Advertiser,  June  16. 


predicted. 

John  S.  Hayes,  president  of 
Washington  Post  Broadcast 
Division,  strongly  urged  the 
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New  Florida 
Newsprint 

Mill  Assured 

About  $25,000,000  of  “fresh 
money”  was  committed  this 
week  to  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
print  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

A  newcomer  in  the  business 
of  supplying  the  needs  of  news¬ 
papers,  Hudson  Pulp  and  Pa¬ 
per  Corporation  officials  an¬ 
nounced,  after  a  conference 
with  publishers  in  Atlanta,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  go  ahead 
with  plans  for  a  newsprint  mill 
at  Palatka,  Fla. 

Indications  were  given  that  a 
group  of  Southern  publishers 
would  insure  patronage  for  the 
mill  for  some  years  ahead.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  scheduled  to  begin 
late  in  1957.  The  goal  is  100,000 
tons  annual  output. 

George  C.  Diggers,  president 
of  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  which 
will  assist  the  company  in  lin¬ 
ing  up  tonnage  contracts. 

Record  Consumption 

Continuing  consumption  and 
production  of  newsprint  at  rec¬ 
ord  paces  were  reported  this 
week. 

Newspapers  leporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
er’s  Association  consumed  464,- 
072  tons  of  newsprint  in  May, 
compared  with  455,404  tons  in 
May,  1955,  and  422,157  tons  in 
May,  1954.  This  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1.9%  over  May,  1955, 
and  an  increase  of  9.9%  over 
May,  1954.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  May  1956  and  five 
Sundays  each  in  May  1955  and 
1954.  During  first  five  months 
of  1956,  reporting  newspapers 
used  2,171,991  tons  of  news¬ 
print,  an  inci’ease  of  4.7%  over 
1955  and  an  increa.se  of  11.6% 
over  1954. 

At  the  end  of  May,  stocks  of 


newsprint  on  hand  were  2-3 
days  supply  and  7  days  supply 
were  in  transit  for  an  average 
of  all  daily  newspapers  report¬ 
ing  to  the  AN  PA.  There  were 
23  days’  supply  on  hand  and 
6  days  in  transit  at  end  of  May 
1955. 

Production  of  newsprint  of 
North  America  during  May 
amounted  to  699,558  tons — a 
volume  surpassing  that  of  any 
May  on  record,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

The  706,249  tons  turned  out 
by  United  States  mills  through 
the  end  of  May  this  year  was 
92,242  tons  or  15%  greater 
than  in  the  first  five  months  of 
1955  while  output  in  Canada  of 
2,659,802  tons  also  was  110,616 
tons  or  4.3%  above  that  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last 
year,  thus  the  continental  in¬ 
crease  amounted  to  6.4%. 

• 

Controllers  at  Work 
On  Ad  Accounting 

The  second  pha.se  of  a  study 
of  Newspaper  Accounting 
Methods  and  Procedures  has 
been  tackled  by  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers.  The  advertising 
subcommittee  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  Technical  Advisory 
Board  met  June  18-19  in  New 
York  and  outlined  its  manual 
on  advertising  accounting 
methods  and  procedures.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  both  the  advertising 
revenue  group  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  group  attended 
the  meeting. 

Charles  M.  Hupp,  general  of¬ 
fice  manager,  Metv  York  (N.Y.) 
Herald  Tribune,  presided, 
aided  by  George  W.  Mclnerney, 
controller,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  co-chairman  of  the 
advertising  group.  Also  present 
were  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
TAB  committee — M.  P.  McGill, 
auditor  and  secretary,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribrme  and  World, 
and  Thomas  F.  Mowle,  comp¬ 
troller,  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Press  Team 
In  Devastated 
Power  Plant 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

A  Niayara  Falls  Gazette  re¬ 
porter  -  photographer  team 
scored  a  beat  of  more  than  96 
hours  June  12  when  Cliff 
Spieler  and  Roy  Crogan  became 
the  first  persons  to  inspect  the 
ruins  of  the  Schoellkopf  Power 
Station  generating  house.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  station  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  gigantic  rockfall 
June  7. 

The  pair  descended  200  feet 
into  the  Niagara  Gorge  at  the 
city’s  sewage  disposal  plant, 
then  made  their  way  along  the 
rocky  northern  approaches  to 
the  power  .station  about  a  half- 
mile  away. 

Their  venture  resulted  in 
copyrighted  pictures  and  story 
in  the  Gazette,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper. 

In  his  story.  Mt.  Spieler  said, 
“at  times  we  were  forced  to 
climb  up  and  around  obstacles, 
moving  perhaps  2‘t  feet  to  make 
five.  At  one  point,  we  stepped 
into  the  Niagara  River,  where 
the  waters  have  driven  a  small 
inlet  into  the  rock.” 

Mr.  Crogan’s  interior  shots 
of  the  generator  station  section 
still  standing  wore  made  with  a 
Speed  Graphic  using  available 
light.  He  had  to  brace  himself 
against  the  cracked  walls  of  the 
.structure  to  shoot  his  pictures. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
Gazette  published  its  staffers’ 
accounts  of  the  devastation, 
power  company  officials  made 
an  attempt  to  get  at  the  ruins 
for  an  inspection.  They  turned 
back,  declaring  the  trip  was  un¬ 
safe. 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  -  TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
James  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  I 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 

ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Clifford  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackson  5-1576-7 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 
W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Ezbrook  2-5671-2 


2  Newspaper  Staffs 

In  Retirement  Plan 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Employes  of  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Radio  Station 
WJPG  and  Apjileton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  are  being  covered  in  a 
profit-sharing  retirement  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  individual  publishing 
companies,  both  headed  by  .\n- 
drew  B.  Turnbull,  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  plan  under  which 
they  will  contribute  a  portion 
of  profits  each  year.  The  money 
will  be  held  in  trust  for  the  em¬ 
ploye  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  65.  A  .supplemental  retire¬ 
ment  program  is  being  e.stab- 
lished  for  older  employes. 


Hammond  Times’ 
50th  Birthday 

Ham.mond,  Ind. 

The  Hammond  Times  ob¬ 
served  its  50th  anniversary 
June  18,  publishing  its  regular 
issue  without  congratulatory 
ads,  but  featuring  messages 
from  President  Eisenhower,  the 
governors  of  Indiana  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  Chicago  area  newspapers, 
the  wire  service  and  a  wire 
from  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  I 
presiflent. 

The  Times  splashed  some 
gold  ink  on  page  one  and  re¬ 
viewed  its  50  years  of  news- 
papering  on  the  inside  pages. 
Earlier  it  had  announced  an  ex- 
])ansion  program  in  keeping 
with  its  growth  as  the  largest 
daily  in  the  Chicago  suburban 
area.  Historical  stories  empha¬ 
sized  the  growth  of  the  Times 
from  a  few  hundred  circulation 
in  19C6  to  well  over  52,<'00  paid 
daily  circulation  at  present. 

.Vdding  New  Press 

“We  already  are  taking  .st''ps 
to  improve  our  newspaper,” 
said  James  S.  Del-aurier,  Times 
publisher,  “We  are  expanding 
our  plant  and  during  the  fall 
months  will  install  a  new  high¬ 
speed  press  which  will  include 
color  printing  equipment.  If 
the  first  50  years  are  truly  the 
hardest,  the  Times  has  no  com¬ 
plaints.  They  have  been  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ‘growing  season’  for  the 
Times.  We  hope  the  next  .>0 
will  be  as  good  to  us.” 

Speaking  of  the  first  -50 
years,  the  Chicago  Tribune  sa¬ 
luted  its  neighbor  to  the  South¬ 
east  with  an  editorial  that  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  comment:  “We 
hope  it  (Times)  wiM  continue 
to  grow  but  offer  a  wo>d  to  its 
management:  the  second  .50 
years  is  no  pushover,  either.” 

• 

New  ABC  Meiiiliers 

Chicago 

New  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  the 
newspaper  division  include  three 
dailies  and  nine  weeklies.  The 
new  daily  members  are  Ana- 
him  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.C.)  Herald,  and  .Vfd- 
ney  (Ohio)  Daily  News.  New 
weekly  members  are  Cotton¬ 
wood  (Ariz.)  Verde  Indep-nd- 
cnt.  Oranqe  City  (Iowa)  Sioux 
County  Capital  and  De  Volks- 
vriend,  Irvington  (N.J.)  Herald, 
Vailsbnrg  (N.J.)  Leader,  Wood- 
hridae  fN.  J.)  Indenendent- 
Lendrr,  Pittsburgh  fPa.l  Catho¬ 
lic.  Wayne  (Pa.)  Suburban  and 
Wayne  Times,  Osoyoos  (R.C.) 
Times,  and  Delhi  (Ont.)  Nev^s- 
Record. 
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Changes  Made 
In  Huntsville 
Times  Staff 


Mr.  Smith  continues  his  post 
as  circulation  manaf^er,  which 
he  has  held  since  1932.  Mr. 
Winston,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1931,  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  position  as  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  held  since 
1946. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  becomes  pro¬ 
duction  manager  aft'-r  serving 
as  press  foreman  since  1936. 
He  began  his  service  in  1935. 
Mr.  Lewis,  as  acting  secre- 
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Huntsville,  Ala. 

Changes  in  title  and  promo¬ 
tions  of  personnel  of  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  (Ala.)  Times  Co.,  were  an- 
1  nounced  this  week  by  Clarence 
^  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  new  president  tary-treasurer,  fills  the  post  of 
’  of  the  organization.  Charley  W.  Holder,  who  is  on 

Jack  Langhorne  was  elev..ted  l®3ve  of  absence  due  to  illness, 
t  to  the  position  of  publisher  and  Mr.  Lewis  has  been  with  the 
vicepresident;  Roy  M.  Buchan-  Times  since  February.  He 
an  was  named  business  man-  previously  was  connected  with 
J  ager  and  vicepresident;  with  paper  from  1949  to  1952. 
Will  Mickle  being  raised  to  the  • 

post  of  assistant  editor.  _  „ 

Other  officers  of  the  company  O  J^CW  f  r0SS0S 
are  Reese  T.  .4mis,  editor;  W.  ,  J  •  ■  ¥T 

Clyde  Lewis,  acting  secretary-  l\llSll0Cl  lIllO  LJS0 
treasurer;  Robert  P.  Hunter,  t.,,,, 

Birmingham,  assistant  secre-  _ 

tary-treasurer;  A.  L.  Smith,  The  Philadelphia  Daily  \ew8 
circulation  manager;  T.  A.  18  was  printed  on  new 

Winston,  mechanical  superin-  Presses  as  workmen  stood  by 
tenclent;  and  Clifford  Wilkin-  l 

son,  production  manager.  The  breaking-in  period  and 

Mr.  Hanson  is  also  publisher  ,  shakedown  c'uise  for  the 
of  the  Birininyham  Xews,  par-  ^*rst  5  of  the  10  Goss  Head- 
ent  organization  of  the  Times,  Uncr  units  was  waived, 
ownership  of  which  was  ac-  .  Nobody  could  wait.  Circula- 
quired  recently  by  S.  1.  New-  needed  the  capacity.  Ad- 

house  of  New  York.  Henry  P.  vertising  had  often  exceeded 
^  Johnston,  formerly  president,  is  64-page  capacity  of  the  old 
now  solely  connected  with  the  presses. 

Newhouse  radio  and  TV  in-  S®  they  went  to  work  from 
terests  in  Alabama.  Mr.  Hunter  a  dead  start  on  the  morning 
is  also  secretary-trca.surer  of  ®^  June  18  in  spite  of  the  brief- 
the  Birmingham  News.  ®st  of  trial  runs,  and  in  the 

Mr.  Langhorne  formerly  was  fare  of  the  fact  that  the  auto¬ 
general  manager  of  the  com-  matic  pasters  were  not  even  set 
pany.  He  has  been  with  the  up. 

Times  since  November  1931  Matthew  H.  McClo.skey,  pub- 
when  the  paper  was  purchased  li.sher  and  chairman  of  the 
by  the  late  Victor  H.  Hanson,  board,  “crossed  his  fingers”  as 
I  He  has  been  with  the  Birming-  he  pushed  the  button  to  start 
;  ham  News  organization  since  five  of  the  units.  They  worked, 
June  15)2.').  He  came  to  Hunts-  and  with  only  a  few  delavs,  the 
ville  as  advertising  manager,  delivery  schedule  was  met. 
was  made  business  manager  in  ^  months  all  10  units 

1934,  and  general  manager  in 
1941. 

!  Mr.  Amis,  editor  of  the  pa- 
per  since  1931,  will  continue  ti 
direct  the  editorial  policies  of 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Buchanan  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Times  in 
^  1931.  He  has  been  advertising  pre^s^box  Ts  VelrTng  7ompietb^^ 
^  manager  since  1938.  In  his  post  t^e  west  stands  of  Soldiers’ 
as  business  manager,  he  will  ^ield,  replacing  the  “World’s 
continue  to  direct  the  advert's-  ^or.st  Press  Box”  in  time  for 
ing  department.  All-Star  football  game,  Aug. 

Mr.  Mickle  came  to  the  10,  spon.sored  by  Chicago  Trib- 
Times  in  March  of  1953,  after  une  Charities.  The  new  press 
service  with  the  Naval  Reserve  box  will  seat  about  90  sports 
during  tbe  Korean  War.  Pre-  writers.  It  will  cost  approxi- 
viously  he  was  general  manager  mately  $125,000.  Each  writer 
of  the  Mountain  Eagle  Pub-  will  work  at  his  own  desk  and 
i  lishing  Co.  in  Jasper,  Ala.,  and  peer  through  his  own  section  of 

+  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  the  1.200  square  feet  of  plate 
of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star.  glass  windows. 


will  be  modified  to  print  32 
pages  of  color  in  a  tabloid  pa¬ 
per  of  128  pages. 


Better  Press  Box 

Chicago 

A  stainless  steel  and  concrete 


I 
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Bureau  Chief  Miekel 
With  UP  45  Years 

L.  B.  Miekel,  United  Press 
superintendent  of  bureaus,  be¬ 
gan  his  46th  year  of  service 
with  the  UP  on 
Monday.  He  has 
had  a  longer 
period  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  com¬ 
pany  than  any 
other  editorial 
employe. 

Mr.  Mickel’s 
colleagues  hon¬ 
ored  him  with 
a  lunch  at  the 
University  Club 

in  New  York. 

A  Kansan,  he  joined  the 
United  Press  in  Chicago  45 
years  ago  as  a  pony  editor. 

He  opened  bureaus  in  St. 
Louis,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Richmond,  Va.  During  World 
War  I  he  was  assigned  to  the 
news  desk  in  Washington  and 
subsequently  became  a  business 
representative  in  the  South¬ 
west  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


In  1927  he  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  bureaus.  He  super¬ 
vises  arrangements  for  coverage 
of  the  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  and  elections. 

• 

H.  G.  Johnson  Named 
ABC  Chief  Auditor 

Chicago 

Herbert  G.  Johnson  has  been 
named  chief  Auditor  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
according  to  an  announcement 
by  James  N.  Shryock,  bureau 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  John.son  fills  the  vacan¬ 
cy  left  by  the  appointment  of 
the  former  chief  auditor,  Leo 
H.  Smith,  to  manage  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  New  York  office. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  both 
field  and  house  auditing  ex¬ 
perience.  After  many  years  as 
a  field  auditor,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  manage  the  house 
auditing  operations  in  1948.  He 
held  this  position  of  chief 
house  auditor  until  January 
1956,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  auditor. 


Mickal 
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i  confidential  information 

I  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
'  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspai>er — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

WE  HAVE  MOVED! 

Our  new  address  is  12163  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Aniteles  66,  Cal.  Phone 
^  EXmont  1-6238 — Day  or  night.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity.  _ 

DAILY,  Semi-Weekly  and  Weekly  News 
pa|>er8.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Or¬ 
ange  St..  Riverside,  (^lifornia. 
APPRAISALS  FOR  reorganization, 
estate  and  all  purposes.  Newspa|)er 
sales  and  management.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY.  601  C^eorgia  S;iv- 

ings  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Georgia _ 

★★  THE  "Golden  Rule"  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Sty|(es.  Rountree  &  Co.,  626 
Market  St.,  ^n  Francisco  6,  Cal. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


'  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
i  discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


National  Advertising  Space 


MILLINE  rate  is  for  the  pigeons. 
Get  cardinals,  buy  by  the  inch  in 
Sanders  ABC  Three.  Geneseo,  N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  126  valuations  made 
Paiiera  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reporto  submitted 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Business  Opportunities 


DOUBLE  YOUR  BUSINESS  WITH 
j  ine.xpensive  Newspai)er  Classifieds! 

'  Clever  business  stimulators!  Tiny  ads 
I  —  big  payoff!  Free  trial.  Simon. 
Box  87-PEI.  Pelham,  New  York. 


HELP  HELP  !  !  A  heart  attack  has 
slowed  up  the  development  of  a 
chain  of  four  weeklies.  Need  work¬ 
ing  partners  with  investment  up  to 
330,000.00.  Have  $80,000.00  plant.  A 
wonderful  op|)ortunity  for  know  how. 
Chart  Area  9  east.  Box  2617,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


THRIVING  SUBURBAN  weekly  in 
large  upstate  New  York  City.  Grossed 
$36,000  plus  in  1966.  No  plant  worries. 
Asking  $15,000.  Reply  Box  2508,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  SELL  INTEREST  in  one  of 
nation's  top  weeklies.  Chart  Area  6. 
Gross  near  $200,000.  Prefer  man,  near 
40,  with  advertising  and  managing 
background.  Must  invest  $26,000.  Box 
2612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  fine  growing 
city,  terrific  (lotential,  takes  $260,000 
cash.  Also  fast  growing  weekly,  ex- 
1  cellent  field,  $100,000.  third  down, 
i  Earl  McGinnis,  broker.  La  Jolla, 
I  California. 
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Publication*  For  Sale 


OLD  ESTABUSHED  legally  adjudicated 
Southern  California  weekly  complete 
with  plant  and  job  shop.  Modern  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  buildint;.  Shop  equip¬ 
ment  includes  G-4-4  Intertype  with 
quadder  and  saw,  31  Linotype  with 
quadder  and  saw,  14  Linotype,  Ham¬ 
mond  and  other  saws,  mat  roller,  Lud¬ 
low  with  40  fonts  of  mats,  Elrod. 
Miehle  Vertical,  open  press,  power 
cutter,  router,  stitcher,  turtles,  flat 
casting  equipment,  end  all  other  e<ruip- 
ment  and  supplies  necessary  for  _  a 
modern,  efficient  plant.  Complete  olTice 
equipment.  Opportunity  for  the  right 
party  to  take  over  this  going  business. 
Owner  has  other  interests  and  cannot 
devote  necessary  time.  Priced  at  $80,- 
000  for  quicz  disposal.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parly.  No  brokers,  please. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Address 
2316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES  —  DAILIES 
We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 


ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOOATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  IN 
$40,000  gross  class,  net  above  $10,000 
annually;  $15,000  cash  down.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


GULF  COAST  WEEKLY  ready  to 
go  daily  in  one  of  finest  sections  of 
the  country.  Good  plant  and  staff. 
$50,000  will  provide  working  control, 
but  buyer  should  have  at  least  $100,000 
for  conversion  of  the  property.  A 
real  opportunity.  Box  2636,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THIS  GEORGIA  weekly,  unopposed  in 
entire  county,  grosses  $45,000  and 
pays  owner  an  $18,000  profit.  County- 
seat  town  of  5,000 ;  good  equipment. 
Very  solid  buy  at  $40,000  including 
building;  terms.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
640  W.  Willis,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rates  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
erderl  4  times  9  454  per  line  each 
Insertion;  3  times  9  504;  2  9  554; 
1  9  6^.  Add  154  for  Box  Service. 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  timet  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
9  times  9  954;  2  timet  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  154 
far  Bex  Service. 


DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wednesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
fidenee.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Linei 

Time 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

Tisiet 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

96 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Timu  Tower,  R.  Y.  36.  N.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publication*  Wanted 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  Officer  finishes  ^ 
Indochina  tour  January,  interested  pur-  j 
chase  weekly  newspaper,  small  pub-  , 
lication  or  interest  in  same.  Can 
correspond  details  meantime.  Box  2610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  DAILY,  GOOD  WEEKLY 
Civic-minded  publisher  wants  paper  in 
growing  town.  Consider  part  interest.  1 
Business,  advertising,  my  specialty. 
Box  2631,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Pre**  Engineer* 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  "Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La 

Phone:  BYwater  7634 

UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

65-59  Frankfort  Strert 

New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9775 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers.  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

Syndicate*  -  Feature* 

TO  ESTABLISH  name  will  submit 
daily  or  weekly  general  topics-human 
interest  column.  Three  columns  free. 
Ensuing  $5  each.  Michael  Marik,  Apt. 
2230,  Bldg.  45,  1118  Juniper  Court, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Compo*ing  Room 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  LINOTYPE, 
model  34  and  35  equipment  with  electric 
pot,  Mohr  Saw,  6  mold  disk,  Hydra- 
quadder  Margach  Feeder,  regular  two 
letter  matrices  and  two  letter  display 
matrices.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Must  be  sold  immediately.  These 
machines  are  less  than  a  year  old  and 
were  only  used  58  days  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Write,  wire,  or  call  ROSE 
PRINTING  CO..  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  HI. 

$20,000.00  Worth  of  new  mats  taken 
in  trade  from  Washington  Post  being 
liquidated.  Write  for  list.  Proofs  of 
all  fonts  available.  Foster  Mfg.,  13th 
ft  Cherry,  Phila.,  6.  Pa. 
COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  May  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  73  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Mart. 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 

GOOD  USED  LINOTYPE  mats  for 
less  than  6c  each.  Linotype  Corona, 

8  triangle  232,  with  bold,  contrasted. 
$70.  per  font  postpaid.  Proofs  avail¬ 
able.  Callaghan's,  Bo.\  1493,  Great 

1  Falls,  Montana. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Netetprint 


WE  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 


MAC 
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Prompt  Shipments 
F^lture  Shipments 
Contract  Shipments 


6  Supe 
3  foldei 
High  S 


ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 


Large,  Half  and  %  Roils 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 
BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  46th  St..  New  York  36,  N.Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830 ;  JU  2-4174 
Domestic  &  Foreign  Shipments 


3 

;  22%’ 

H 

BARE 

^  22%. 


AVAILABLE  IN  STOCK  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery  Standard  Canadian  and 
Scandinavian  Neweprint  45,  60,  61 

and  62"  rolls,  also  other  sixes.  Agfahr 
Trading  Corporation,  82  Beaver  St, 
New  York  5. 


Mail  Room 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard 
32  lb.  15Vi’'  16"  16‘A"  17"  22»A» 

24"  31"  32"  33"  34"  35"  rolls.  Also 
European  newsprint  45-60-62-64-70* 
rolls  for  June,  July,  August  delivery. 


BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 


565  We-tchcater  Ave.,  N.  Y.  55,  N.  Y. 
MOtt  Haven  5-6022  Est.  1930 


New*print 


Preti  Room 


DIRECT  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
NEWSPRINT  TONNAGE 


MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING  I 
2-Unit  Hoe,  doing  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  &  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write 
for  sample  copies.  David  Blacker, 
802  Brandeis  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


DU 

2-101 


AC  Di 
6 


New 

A( 


MOTORS,  one  50,  one  40  horsepower, 
complete  with  control  panels,  for  tubu¬ 
lar  press.  Box  242,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 


7 

H( 


from  one  of  our 


USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 


Steel 

Rail 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
MILL  CONNECTIONS 


in  large  size  rolls 


%  and  1/2  size  rolls  available  tor 
immediate  shipments  and  for  de¬ 
terred  deliveries  during  the 


third  and  fourth  quarter  at  attractive 
prices. 


Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  in 
this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  who  know  tne 
presses  best. 

Because  ro  many  plants  are  con¬ 
tinuously  instn'.ling  new  Goss  presses 
an.)  stereotype  equipment,  we  usually 
have  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in 
the  hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the 
best  press  for  your  needs  and  also 
the  bMt  value  for  your  money. 


BEN 

60  E 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 


SIDE  RUNS  also  available  in  carload 
lots. 


BURLINGTON  PULP 
&  PAPER  CO.,  INC. 


150  East  35th  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 


SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


6601  West  81st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III. 
PHONE  Bishop  2-3300 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 


Double  Folder  ft  4  Floor  Units 
End  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%  * 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


SPE 

ALl 

TUF 


2-W 

BEr 

60  1 


V 

Nev 

reta 

pres 

32-6 

22 

tail) 

Nev 

Bid: 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40, 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16)4—16—16^5—17—1754—31 
34 — 46 — 60 — 61 — 62 — 64— .66 
Rolls,  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 


WILL  SELL  one  or  two  Goss  Double 
Width  Units  for  an  addition  to  your 
present  press.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 
Cline  Reels  with  each  unit. 


CONTACT  WILLIAM  HERSHEY 
BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
CANTON  2,  OHIO 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUE8 

Prett  Room 


12  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

6  Superimposed  Color  Units>AC  DriTC 
S  folders  with  Balloons  and  Conveyors- 
Hish  Speed  Press  with  Reels  A  Pasters. 
Available  Early  1967. 

•  •  • 

3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

22?4*  -1  unit  reversible-AC  Drive 

HOE  VERTICAL  UNIT 

BARE  UNIT,  LOW  CONSTRUCTION 
^  22%,  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY, 
^  BARGAIN 

•  #  • 

8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

:  DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives — 23  9/16-Color 


15  Units — 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Prett  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 
2  PAIR  FOLDERS 
223/4"  SHEET  CUT 
Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 

EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 


AC  Drives — Low  Substructure — 23  9/16 
6  units  availabie  immediately 


4  Units— 4  Folders 

scon  MULTI-TYPE 


22%,  Excellent  bargain 

«  «  • 

24  Pare 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 


New  in  1962 — Balloon  Former  22  3/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 

•  •  • 

7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  8/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 


steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Ink 
,  Rails,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters.  I 
*  Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA  i 
BULLETIN. 

#  •  • 

And  many  other  presses  and 
Equipment  ot  every  size  and 
description. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 

16  PAGE  scon 

SPEED  KING.  COMPLETE  WITH 
ALL  STEREO  MAT  ROLLER  16 
TURTLES.  16  CHASES. 

8  page  Duplex 

2-Way  Printer  A.  C.  Drives. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 

j  WANT  TO  BUY^RESSES“ 

j  Newspapers  by  whom  we  have  bren 
retained  want  to  buy  this  year  five 
presses:  two  about  16-32,  two  about 
32-64  and  one  48-96.  Also  Pony  Auto, 
22  3-4  cut-off.  Appc.  sending  full  de¬ 
tails  and  price  to  Tennessee  office. 
Newspaper  Service  Co.  7  Million 
Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Tenn. _ 


Early  Delivery 


8-PAGE  MODEL  E  PRESS 

•  •  • 


Serial  number  1494.  Equipped  with 
16  hp.  220-volt  constant  speed  motor. 


Available  in  July  or  August. 
May  be  seen  in  operation  at 
The  Reflector-Herald.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Being  replaced  by  twinned 
Cox-O-Types. 

•  •  • 


Other  attractive  flatbed  and  rotary 
presses  available. 

The  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company 

6601  W.  31st  St..  Chicago  60,  III. 
Phone;  Bishop  2-3300 


HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 
Forest  Hills  75.  N.Y. 

i 

Phone  ILIInoIs  9-5945  or  | 

Twining  7-7381  , 


KIDDER  PRESS— 12x26  roll  feed  bed  , 
A  platen  Perfecting  Press ;  multi-feed  i 
and  cutoff,  numbering,  slitting,  re-  i 
winding  and  under  printing  attach¬ 
ments.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand,  i 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  | 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14^"  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
ISl^”  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  &  Trimmer 
6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Raster 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
80  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle.  8  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Snw 
26  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  5  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 
STAMFORD.  CONN. 


FOR  SALE :  Complete  curved  plate 
casting  and  finishing  machinery  for 
21%*  sheet  length,  AC  motor.  Re¬ 
view-Atlas,  Monmouth.  Ill. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


WANTED — Two  units  for  use  in 
building  our  Cox  Tubular  Press  up 
to  print  24-page  papers.  Sherman 
Democrat.  Sherman,  Texas. 


WANTED:  1  or  2  Teletypesetter  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  and  1  TTS  adapter  Key¬ 
board  for  a  model  8  linotype.  Most  be 
in  good  condition.  Box  2421,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for 
86  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Journal, 
Treasure  Island.  Florida. 


WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kansas 
City  6,  Mo. 


WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
823  N.  4th  St..  PhiU.  6,  Pa. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  I 

HAT  ROLLERS  , 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  j 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4590  j 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  of  | 
condition  or  ago.  Highest  cash  price.  I 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART. 
633  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 
WEbster  9-8288. _ 

WANTED:  Stereo  type  mat  roller  for 
molding  page  newspaper  mat.  Ledger. 
Mexico,  Missouri.  I 


HELP  WANTED 


ddminittrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER  j 

For  eastern  competitive  small  daily. 
Take  full  charge.  Must  have  thoro  j 
knowledge  all  departments.  Promote  | 
news,  circulation  and  advertising.  Suf-  ; 
ficient  knowledge  of  mechanical  prob-  j 
lems  find  solutions.  Great  opportunity 
for  large  growth  in  jwtentially  big  ' 
market.  WRITE  FULLY  WITH  REF-  ) 
ERENCES.  Salary  and  percentage  ' 
profits.  Box  2627,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT.  Prefei^man  | 
30  to  40  with  newspaper  accounting  , 
experience.  College  training.  Must  I 
have  supervisory  ability.  State  pres¬ 
ent  earnings,  starting  salary  required,  , 
in  brief  first  letter.  Evening  News,  J 

Port  Angeles,  Washington.  _ 

EDITOR — Manager  of  county  weekly 
and  job  shop.  Fine  opportunity  in 
heart  of  Ohio  Valley  expansion.  Chart  , 
Area  3.  Submit  details  in  confidence.  > 
Box  2615,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 


MANAGER 


Splendid,  permanent  opportunity  for 
a  real  salesman.  Must  ^  alert,  steady 
and  worthy  of  future  advancement. 
Write  good  sales  letters.  Supervise 
and  hire  new  salesmen.  This  job  will 
keep  a  good  man  busy  and  happy. 
Age  30-35  years. 

HOARD'S  DAIRYMAN 


Neil  Blair,  Circulation  Manager 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  SUPERVISOR 

for  large  southern  New  England  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  opportunity  for  con¬ 
tinued  advancement.  Send  complete 
background  of  experience  which  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Box 
2622,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
daily  Durango  Herald-News  in  grow¬ 
ing  Southwestern  Colorado.  Beautiful 
place  to  live  with  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Young,  vigorous  staff.  Starting 
$90  a  week  plus  bonus. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  esUb- 
lished  trade  paper  familiar  ABC  and 
BPA  procedures.  Southwest  location. 
Give  complete  education,  experience 
background,  expected  salary,  when 
available.  Box  2501,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TWO  CIRCULATION  MEN,  must 
have  cars,  willing  to  do  some  door 
knocking,  set  up  Little  Merchant  Plan 
for  new  daily,  salary  plus  commission, 
car  expense.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  AN  AMBI¬ 
TIOUS  and  hard  working  District 
Manager.  Rapid  advancement  to  as¬ 
sistant  i>oeition  for  a  producer.  Age 
to  36.  Salary  and  ear  allowance.  $100.00 
a  week  plus  bonus.  Chart  Area  11. 

Box  2602.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ClRCULATldN  MANAGER  for  old- 
established  Central  New  Jersey  week¬ 
ly.  Write  for  appointment.  Ocean 
County  Citizen,  Lakewood,  New 
Jersey. 


_ Clattified  Advertiting _ 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  work'ng  into  managerial 
responsibility,  will  consider  recent 
Advertising  Major  graduate.  Write 
Ray  Taylor,  Beaver  Valley  Times,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Pennsylvania. 


_ Ditplay  AdvertUing _ 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  for  8,000 
daily,  chart  area  3.  Man  with  one  or 
two  years  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Good  salary 
to  start,  bonus  and  many  other 
benefits.  Advancement  rapid  when  pro¬ 
duction  warrants.  Must  have  higheat 
references.  Give  complete  details,  age. 
education.  experience,  salary  and 
phone.  Box  2409.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  BETTER  ADVERTISING  MAN  I 
Strong  on  sales.  Top  spot  open  on 
the  leading  and  fastest  growing  weekly 
in  South  Jersey.  Live  in  the  finest 
resort  city  in  the  world.  Great  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Salary  open. 
Apply  Mr.  Seel,  Atlantic  City  Re¬ 
porter,  211  Schwehm  Building,  At¬ 
lantic^ _ 

SPACE  SALESMAN  for  local  retail 
accfiunts.  Good  pay  for  the  man  who’s 
willing  to  work.  Pension,  insurance, 
paid  vacations.  Heart  of  Ski  and 
Vacation  area.  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Reformer. 

WESTERN  DAILY  seeks  reliabie  local 
display  salesman.  Metropolitan  county 
area.  87,000  circulation.  Saiary  com- 
ensurate  to  experience,  but  would  pre¬ 
fer  man  in  $100-3110  class  with  small 
daily  or  weekly  experience.  Live, 
modern,  attractive  city.  Excellent  cli¬ 
mate,  unexcelled  outdoor  recreational 
facilities.  Top  working  conditions  on 
a  newspaper  you’ll  be  proud  to  rep¬ 
resent.  6-day  week.  No  shakedowns, 

’  tap  or  congratulatory  pages.  Write: 
detailing  fully  your  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  pertinent  personai  data,  salary 
requirements.  Siox  2519,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER,  printing  sales.  Cen¬ 
tral  Wisconsin  county  seat  wcekiy. 
Agr.,  _mfg.,  resort  area.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Live  wire,  well  over  $100. 
weekly.  Immediate  opening.  Write  all 
or  phone:  Waushara  Argus.  Wautoma, 
Wisconsin. 

AGGRESSIVE  DISPLAY  SALESMAN,' 

'  with  layout  ability.  Promising  future 
for  ambitious  man.  Successful  com¬ 
munity  weekly,  chart  area  2,  Salary 
open.  Box  2626,  Editor  A  Publisher 
MODERN,  progressive  daily  in  Pacific 
,  Northwest  Vaeationland  has  exceptional 
'  opportunity  for  young,  experienced  ad 
man.  Should  have  college  background 
‘  and  be  able  to  learn  our  system  of 
i  planned  advertising  programs.  Above 
average  starting  salary  plus  bonus. 

;  Send  resume  to  Box  2603,  Editor  A 

I  publisher.  _  _ 

I  AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  adman  to 
i  head  department  of  6,000  circulation 
j  daily.  Chart  area  12.  Box  2632,  Edi- 
I  tor  A  Publisher. 

I  BUSINESS  MAnXGER-  Excellent 
portunity  for  experienced  Ad  Man  on 
[  live  wire  semi-weekly  newspaper  in 
i  Western  Oregon.  Better  than  average 
,  salary  to  right  man.  Must  have  gen- 
erai  newspajwr  experience.  Job  open 

July  1.  Express,  Lebanon,  Oregon. _ 

EXPERIENCE  ~  ADVER'n  SING 
SALESMEN  needed  by  Pennsylvania 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Send 
,  application  to  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 

St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  _ 

SPACE~"SALESMAN,~suburban  week¬ 
ly,  easy  commuting  New  York,  un- 
;  limited  field,  $86  plus  ear  expense. 
I  Bulletin,  Palisades  Park,  New  Jersey. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

1 

HELP  WANTED  ! 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  \ 

Prem  Lance 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  exi)erience  or  recent  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  major  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  join  display  advertising 
staff  of  one  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west’s  most  successful  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions  in  a  progressive 
community  in  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  finest  recreational  area,  with 
excellent  facilities  for  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing  and  boating,  hunting 
and  skiing.  Ihis  is  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  excellent  advancement  op¬ 
portunities.  Applicant  must  have  car, 
know  copy  and  layout  and  be  able 
to  furnish  first-class  references  to 
character  and  ability.  Send  your  quali¬ 
fication  resume  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  to:  Bo.x  2427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  Agricultural  Business  Publi¬ 
cation  has  opening  for  space  sales¬ 
man  with  agricultural  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Give  complete  resume  first  letter 
Box  2506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MEN,  must  have  car, 
$75  plus  commission.  Leader,  Loving- 
ton.  New  Mexico. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PROMOTION 
and  research  manager  for  established 
national  trade  paper  with  publishers’ 
representatives.  Texas  location.  Very 
little  travel.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  availability.  Box  2500, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  SALESMAN 
Top  book  offers  oiiening  for  trade 
paper  space  salesman  with  plenty  of 
selling  experience  who  is  now  ready 
to  move  up  to  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  Box  2505,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  complete  resume. 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  $60- 
$110  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  SUITE  1417,  59 
E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
CE  0-5670. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER 
WANTED  by  growing  New  England 
daily.  Good  oi)i)ortunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  pleasant  community.  Give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  2406, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STILL  LOOKING.  Our  3  growing 
wee.klies  need  2  able  staffers,  male  or 
female.  Some  experience,  car  re¬ 
quired.  Future  here  for  right  people. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Manville,  N.  J. 

TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
know-how  wanted  to  take  over  respon¬ 
sible  iiost  in  expansion  of  prize  win¬ 
ning  downstate  Illinois  daily.  Rare 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatile 
young  man  of  broad  experience  and 
alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene¬ 
fits  over  generous  salary,  merit 
raises,  secure  future.  Send  details 
background,  experience  and  availa¬ 
bility,  also  samples  of  clippings  and 
pi.x  to  Box  2417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR,  experienced 
Afternoon  daily,  Hayward, 
California  Review. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  5  day 
afternoon  patter  in  city  of  20,000.  J. 
School  gradu.ate  or  experience.  Need 
car.  Write  full  details  to  Hoiiewell 
News,  Hot)ewell,  Virginia. _ 


GIRL  REPORTER  —  16,000  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box 
2522,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LARGE  Metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  Two  wants  religious  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  give  meaning  to  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  Box  2439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  —  General  reporter  capable 
of  handling  city  desk  two  shifts  a 
week,  on  daily  in  progressive  Southern 
city  of  25,000.  $90  to  start.  Write 

Box  2638,  Ecjitor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 
NEWSPAWr^WNED  radio  station 
wants  full-time  radio  news  reporter  to 
collect,  edit  and  air  newscasts.  Three- 
man  staff.  Write  fully  to  Box  2511, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOCIETY  EDITORS,  photographers, 
capable  of  taking  care  of  daily  society 
page.  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  growing  17,000 
Texas  daily.  Layout,  head-writing  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Good  year  around 
working,  living  conditions,  hunting, 
fishing.  Contact  Valley  Morning  Star. 
Harlingen,  Texas. 

PROGRESSIVE,  growing  daily  of 
12.000  in  Chart  Area  2,  within  120 
miles  of  New  York  City,  adding  to 
news  staff,  seeks  young  reporter  to  l 
cover  rural  trading  area,  handle  cor-  I 
respondents,  write  features  plus  | 
straight  news.  Must  handle  camera, 
own  car.  Future  unlimited.  Give  e.x-  j 
perience  and/or  references.  Box  2547,  i 
Kd'tor  &  Publisher.  I 

NIGHT  Editor  to  take“cimrge  of  ^ 
newsroom  for  morning  edition  of  two- 
edition  daily.  Paid  Hospital  and  medi¬ 
cal  insurance.  Dry  climate,  nice  pro¬ 
gressive  town.  Good  hunting  and  fi.sh- 
ing. _ Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  | 

R'-S'ARCHPR  ~  I 

GIRL  WANTED  for  editorial  research 
on  TIME  Magazine.  Requires  report*  ' 
insT  experience  in  current  news  or  ! 
business  field.  W'ednesday-Sunday  work 
week.  Salary  open.  Interview  essen¬ 
tial.  Call  for  appointment.  JU  6-1212 
or  send  resume.  Box  2618.  Editor  & 
Publislier. 

TIME  &  LIFE 

9  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

SUNDAY  DEPARTMENT  of  large  i 
metropolitan  paper.  Chart  Area  2.  ! 
needs  first  class  feature  writer  who  I 
can  also  help  occasionally  with  copy  '' 
reading.  Male  or  female,  not  over  32. 
State  all  ciiialifications,  background  in  1 
first  letter.  If  possible  submit  ex-  j 
'  amples  of  feature  work.  Box  2625, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

WANTED 

'  Experienced  small  town  newspaper 
editor-reporter  and  makeup  man  who 
i  can  put  his  practical  editorial  know¬ 
how  into  the  editing  of  a  large  cor¬ 
poration’s  weekly  newspaper  for  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

F  C  Page 

i  Sales  &  Office  Personnel 

1144  East  Market  Street 
'  Akron,  Ohio 

j  BUREAU  MAN,  metropolitan  paper 
I  needs  man  2-3  years  experience  for 
^  nearby  city  bureau.  Large  organiza- 
1  tion  offers  .solid  advancement  for  man 
wanting  to  get  ahead.  Car,  camera, 
necessary.  Extra  pay  for  photos. 

I  Expenses,  other  benefit.s.  Chart  Area 
;  2.  Reply  stating  full  bacTtground, 

I  salary  expected,  to  Box  2639,  Editor 
;  &  Publisher. 


AGILE  WRITER  for  magazine.  De¬ 
gree,  2  years  experience.  Over  $5000. 
Box  2637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Chart  Area  2 
for  exi)erlenced  woman  writer,  re- 
[Kirter.  Fast  jiace  p.m.  daily,  metro- 
imlitan  area.  Must  be  good  on  re¬ 
write,  heads,  caption,  makeup,  layout, 
co|iydesk  procedure.  Car  necessary. 
Box  2636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

m MEDIATE  “opening  for  reporter 
or  deskman  on  good  Illinois  daily.  Oiv 
liortunity  for  beginner  with  good  quali¬ 
fications  or  someone  with  one-two 
years  ex|)€rience.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Give  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter,  including  salary  expected.  Box 
2*’33.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  REPORTER  and  writer  for 
social  and  general  news.  Under  35 
years.  C.  E.  Engelbrecht,  Box  156, 
Sparta,  New  Jersey. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  to  contact  newspaper  editors  for 
feature  service.  Acquaintance  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper  editors  is 
essential.  Car  and  traveling  necessary. 
Give  details  of  background  and  present  { 
salary.  Excellent  future  for  ambitious 
man.  Box  2523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
wanted  as  publicity  director  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  College.  Included  all  training 
and  experience  information  in  first 
letter.  Box  2612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR  for  established  weekly,  in 
challenging  community  of  large  East¬ 
ern  city.  Must  have  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  interesting  paper,  write  heads, 
make  up  pages.  State  salary.  Box 
2627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  medium¬ 
sized  New  England  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
head  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 
2600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Experi-  ' 
enced  deskman  and  a  reporter  with 
some  experience  either  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Reply  air  mail  giving 
background,  references.  Publisher,  The 
Herald,  Rutland.  Vermont. 
MILWAUKEE  Experienced  corres-  ; 
pondent  needed.  Man  or  Woman,  j 
Features,  trade  reports,  news.  Write 
in  full  to  Managing  Editor.  B(H>t  and 
Shoe  Recorder,  Chestnut  &  56th  Sts., 
Philadelphia  39,  Pennsylvania. 


Mechanical 


OPENINGS  FOR  UNOTYPE  opera- 
lori  and  compositors.  Open  shop  New 
York  State  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 

1926,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

TELET  Y  PESETTER  PERFORATOR 
OPERATOR— Good  opixtrtunity  with 
fastest-growing  newspaper  in  the 
country :  Chart  Area  2.  New  air-con-  , 
dition^  plant,  excellent  working  con-  | 
ditions;  union,  good  scale;  nights 

Bo.x  2437,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSITORS — Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Oiien  shop.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Wages  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2. 
Apply  Box  2503,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRINTER— foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
,  be  all  aiound  capable  newspaper 
1  printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  2504, 

I  EMitor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2. 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  8,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER 
Eneivetic  self-starter  to  t»et  up  pub¬ 
licity  and  public  relations  office  in 
I  appliance  and  air  conditioning  plant 
I  in  New  Enfpland.  Writing  background 
essential.  Appliance  background  de- 
sireable,  not  essential.  Send  complete  j 
information  including:  present  or  de-  ' 
sired  salary*  first  letter.  Box  2608* 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  manager' 
FOR  THE 

OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD 

We  want  a  man  around  35  years  of 
age,  presently  employed  as  a  news- 
pai)er  promotion  manager  who  knows 
.uxertising,  circulation,  research,  com¬ 
munity  promotions  and  has  the  ability 
to  handle  annual  CONSUMER  ANA¬ 
LYSIS.  Man  selected  will  probably 
have  editorial  exiaerience  and  be  able 
to  make  occasional  public  appearances. 
We  are  interested  in  ‘shirt  sleeved’  ap¬ 
proach  that  will  sell  our  paper.  If  you 
like  to  work,  you  can  have  a  lot  of 
fun  with  us.  Expanding  organization 
as*sures  good  future  for  right  man. 
Write  in  detail,  to  Lyle  A.  Johnson, 
Omaha  World  Herald,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


MORE  SALES-POWER 

FOR  CLASSIFIED  STAFFERS! 

ABILITY  to  sell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  benefits  enrollees  from  over  200 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising. 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 
It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 


COMBINATION  STEREOTYPER  AND 
PRESSMAN  for  tubular  press.  After¬ 
noon  Daily.  40  hour  week.  Two-weeks 
paid  vacation ;  free  life  and  hospital¬ 
ization  insurance.  Contact  W.  E. 
Brock,  The  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Virginia. 


TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability  and 
greater  job-happiness,  mail  your  ap¬ 
plication  with  initial  $15  payment 
today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 


TTS  PERFORATOR  Operator^  Chart 
Area  2  daily.  Minimum  360  lines, 
$2,934  scale.  Union.  37’^  hours  day 
side.  Permanent  for  competent  opera¬ 
tor.  Give  Background.  Box  2624* 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


School  of  Classified  Advertisins: 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street* 

Minmi  A7  F1nrid$t 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Lisustjrpe  School 

Display  Advertising 

EdUoriml 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Loffan,  Ohio 

Linotype.  Intertype  Instnietion 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  VAN1ED 
_ AdminUtrativm _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Recog¬ 
nized  producer,  successful  record, 
steady  reliable  background.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  major  classifications 
plus  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Proven  ability  to  work  with  and  direct 
staR.  Best  of  business  and  personal 
references.  Write  Box  2628,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  USE  MAN  with  20  years 
actual  exiierience  as  controller  and 
assistant  to  Business  Manager  on  paper 
90,000  Daily  100,000  Sunday,  familiar 
with  functions  in  all  departments? 
Am  68,  in  Perfect  Health,  no  impedi¬ 
ments,  sober,  clean  successful  record, 
best  references.  Box  2636,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WHAT  SMALL  DAILY  2,000  and  up 
in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  or  12.  needs 
livewire  executive?  Now  five-year  re- 
porter-deskman  and  business  editor 
earning  $118  eastern  40,000  daily. 
Journalism  graduate,  MA,  28,  married. 
Box  2630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  10  years 
experience  all  phases.  Top  producer. 
Top  record.  Youngs  ai^crressive.  Chart 
Areas  9,  10,  11,  12.  Box  2305,  Editor 
it  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  well 
versed  in  A.B.C.  records:  economy 
minded:  results  assured:  salary  and 
commission.  Write  Box  2606,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Clattified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
a  profit  making  want  ad  section. 
Backed  by  experience  and  consistent 
gains.  Any  size  operation.  Seeks 
better  opportunity.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Write  Box  2327,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Top  pro¬ 
ducer.  Past  records  show  consistent 
gains.  Seeks  better  opportunity. 
Available  now.  Best  of  references. 
Chart  Area  3,  4,  6.  Box  2326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  for  Chart  Area  7. 
University  Graduate,  31,  managed 
weekly-daily.  8  years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Aggressive.  Confidential. 
Box  2621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Presently  Retail-General  Advertising 
Manager  30,600  midwest  daily.  Rec¬ 
ord  breaking  linage  producer — one  of 
highest  in  state.  Desire  more  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity.  Present  salary 
$12,000.  Age  44.  Family.  23  years 
experience.  Available  September  1. 
Rei>ly  Box  26J)1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
proved  sales  ability,  approximately  5 
years  experience  weekly-daily  field. 
•  Young,  personable,  excellent  appear¬ 
ance.  New  York  area  only.  Box  2623, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (30  years)  Ad  Manager  of 
small  western  daily  wants  employment 
with  future.  Married,  sober,  industri¬ 
ous.  Excellent  recommendations.  Ad¬ 
vertising.  teaching  or  related  field. 
Write  Box  2609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  SALE^MANr  "^am 
ager,  50,  seeks  new  connection.  Giod 
sales  record,  layouts,  merchand'sing. 
Southeast  preferred.  Box  2629,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  MAN — 10  years  experience 
daily,  weekly  field.  Strong  sales,  good 
copv,  layout,  makeup.  Small  daily, 
weekly  preferred.  Employed  Chart  Area 
2,  will  relocate.  Married,  age  30.  re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  2428,  Editor  ft 
I  Publisher. 

A-1  MANAGER-Salesman  with  promo¬ 
tional  know-how,  imagination  and  abil¬ 
ity.  Capable,  aggressive  -  resourceful. 
Family  man,  mid-forties.  Box  2619. 
'  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PLEASE: 

Do 

not  include 

balky 

packages 

in 

replying  to 

box 

numbers  I  1 

fOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— Wo  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  joumal- 
sm  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
,  wages.  Birch  Personnel,  69  Madison 
i’  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. _ 

ART  EDITOR-ART  DIRECTION  for 
I  publication.  34,  married,  one  ton  and 
;  one  daughter.  Daily  experience  na¬ 
tional  service  supermarket  monthly. 
Layout  for  entire  editorial  section. 
Strong  on  food,  fiction,  features,  home 
fashions,  and  home  furnishings.  Ex- 
i  perienced  ordering  art,  lettering.  tyi>e, 
and  retouching  of  photographs.  Living 
near  midtown  Manhattan.  Available 
now.  Box  2323,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
I  in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
;  newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
'  EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
!  St.,  New_  York.  N.  Y,  _ 

EDITOR,  8  years  experience  weekly, 
daily  and  magazine  wishes  New 
'  York  City  area  desk.  Must  offer  fu- 
'  ture.  Best  references.  Vet.  27  no 

■  reserve.  Write  P.O.  Box  703,  New 
'  Canaan^  Connecticut. 

,  FREE  LANCE  WRITER— New  York 
;  City  will  take  assignments  from  news- 
’  papers  Trade  journals.  Use  Speed 
Graphic.  Box  2320,  Edi’.or  ft  Pub- 
i  lisheiT; _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Seeking  larger 
;  paper.  Excellent  news  sense — sharp 
I  on  makeup — good  at  handling  person¬ 
nel.  Box  2342,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  sailing 
;  around  the  world  in  56-58,  will  under- 

■  take  free  lance  news/feature  articles 
j  or  syndicated  column  on  trip  or  world 

events  seen  and  heard.  Box  2426, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

I  FEATURE  WRITER-  with  a  bent  for 
I  human  interest  stories  seeks  spot  on 
I  a  20,000  upwards  daily.  Box  2517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

!  EXPERIENCED  ANGLO-AMERICAN 
REPORTER,  Foreign  Correspondent, 
i  Feature  Writer.  20  years  experience 
,  newspapers.  Working  London  most 
European  countries.  South  Africa.  Past 
i  3  years  covered  general  U.S.  news  in- 
I  eluding  United  Nations  from  New  York 
'  also  big  stories  Central  South  America, 

I  West  Indies  Canada.  Presently  working 
I  N.  Y.  for  British  daily  but  anxious  re- 
I  main  this  country  work  for  daily  or 
weekly  paper  in,  near  N.  Y.  or  Chart 
!  Areas  1.  2,  3.  Can  travel.  Oxford  MA, 

I  languages.  Present  salary  $10,000  but 
I  ready  take  cut  for  type  job  desired. 

I  Box  2431,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
i  MANAGING  EDITOR  OR  SPORTS 
I  EDITOR — Solid  newspaper  background, 
presently  located  on  large  Mid  West 
daily.  Box  2419.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

!  NEWS,  FEATURE  and  Editorial 
Writer.  Extensive  experience  both  here 
and  abroad.  Seek  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  daily  or  weekly.  Chart  Area  1,  2, 
or  3.  $8,000-$10,000.  Age  43.  Oxford 
MA,  single.  Box  24.32.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER  —  Ten  years  experience. 

!  Good  worker.  Don’t  drink.  Currently 
located  in  Middlewest.  Go  anywhere. 

Box  2420,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS,  NEWS  or  desk  editor,  re¬ 
lated  executive.  12  years  experience. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Now  in  top 
award  paper.  Box  2338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  REPORTER-RESEARCHER 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  excellent  experience 
I  with  government,  daily  newspaper  and 
I  congressional  news  service.  Box  2438, 
j  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

'  BA  ft  MA — English  25,  recently  dis-  ' 
charged  vet,  wants  daily  reporting 
work  any-where.  Single.  Experience 
editing  and  writing  college  and  Army 
publications.  Box  2631,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _ 

CITY  EDITOR  medium  size  daily  leav- 
!  ing  present  job  mid-July,  looking  for 
I  good  spot  Chart  Areas  6.  11,  12.  Age 
88,  family,  all  imiuiries  answered.  Box 
2648,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

COP  YREADER.~  REPORTER,  “86.  “  del 
gree,  7  years  experience,  now  on 
200,000  eastern  daily.  Prefer  desk. 
Box  2434,  Ethtor  ft  Publisher. 

I  CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4(4  ! 
I  years.  Also  schools  politics  features  I 
;  rewrite  camera.  Midwest  daily  now.  I 
Family.  Box  2614,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  i 
I  EXPERIENCED“C0PYREAD'ER.  e^  j 
80’s  Employed  metroitolitan,  seeks  desk  I 
or  rewrite  job  good  p.m.  Background 
'  on  request.  Box  2607,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  op- 
1  portunity  in  East.  Edited  company  i 
publications,  some  advertising,  camera 
experience,  also  reporting  on  large 
and  small  dailies.  College  grad,  34, 
vet,  married,  family.  Available  now  1 
Siegrist,  53  Columbus  Ave.  White 
I  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rockwell  1-0596. 

I  FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  small 
I  daily,  employed  metropolitan,  seeks 
!  position  editor,  managing  editor  small- 
j  medium  p.m.  daily.  Full  background 
on  request.  Box  2509,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. _ 

j  I’M  TRAINED  —  NOW  WHAT?  J- 
Grad,  class  of  '66.  City  daily,  college 
I  weekly.  Public  Relations  experience. 

'  Own  car.  Box  2621,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
j  lisher, 

;  NEWS  EDITOR  employed  90.000  daily  : 
must  relocate ;  extensive  reimrting  ex¬ 
perience  :  best  references :  prefer  (jhart 
Area  2,  3,  6,  12.  Bo.\  2516,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

THEATRE-ARTS-MUSIC.  Chart  Area 
11  or  12.  Can  fill  in  police,  politics, 

'  features  and  photo.  Experience :  1 

’  year  general  news,  2\<j  years  New 
York  4A  Agency  ad  contact,  produe- 
'  tion.  28,  married,  1  child,  BSJ  '51, 
vet.  Box  2546,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (30)  editor  of  growing  south¬ 
ern  daily  seeks  associate  editorship  or 
i  editorial  writing  post  on  paper  in  20 
i  to  30  thousand  circulation  group.  Can 
I  supply  excellent  references.  Available 
by  August  one.  Experienced  as  re- 
I  porter,  city  editor,  managing  editor, 

I  and  have  served  as  editor  and  editorial 
,  writer  for  four  years.  Box  2539,  fiditor 
ft  Publisher. 

I  JOURNEYMAN  reporter-deskman  on 
one  of  Northeast’s  leading  a.m.  dailies 
seeks  more  challenging  job  in  chart 
areas  1,  2.  Vet.  29.  married,  J- 

i  school.  Box  2613,  Editor  ft  Pubfi«her. 

MANAGING  EDITOR — 11  years  in 
1  East,  South,  Mid-West  as  reporter, 
i  copyreader,  makeup  editor,  news  editor, 
j  Write  editorials.  F'amily  man.  Box 
^11^  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  JOB  WANTED. 

!  Writer,  37,  sober,  married,  experienced 
all  beats,  copy  desk,  layout  on  metro- 
j  politan  paper,  feels  stymied  present 
job,  wants  news  or  PR  post,  preferably 
Chart  Area  1,  with  need  for  good 
writing.  State  salary.  Box  2605,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ 

AMBITIOUS  VETERAN  with  journal- 
ism-History  degrees  wants  reporting 
siKit  on  medium-sized  daily,  (hart 
Area  6,  2.  Editing  exi>erience.  Box 
2630,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  ANY  JOB  WEST  COA.ST  OR  SOUTH 
i  FLORIDA  for  weekly  editor.  39.  top 
i  ranking  J-grad.  Family  man.  Box 

!  26.38,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  _ 

1  COPYREADER,  13  years’  experience. 
Fa.st,  accurate  and  dependable.  Chart 
Areas  10.  11.  12  preferred.  Box  2616, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


SQUARE  PEG  IN  ROUND  HOLE 
looking  to  get  out  of  old  Boston  Busi¬ 
ness  firm  and  into  spot  where  she  fits 
— journalism.  J  grad,  24,  some  weekly 
experience,  photography,  good  on  fea¬ 
tures.  Will  travel  but  keep  two  things 
in  mind — I’m  a  city  girl  and  1  need 
1  money  to  live.  Box  ’2604,  Editor  ft 
j  Publisher. 

FREE  -  LANCE  reporting,  features, 
photos.  Write  Clay  Anderstm,  714 
Sheridan,  Chicago,  Illinois.  _ 

i  FINANCIAL  COLLAPSE  OF  PAPER 
I  "casualtizes”  this  newspai>er  woman. 

’  All-around  writer,  but  prefer  woman’s 
I  |>age.  Excellent  background  and  re- 
I  ferences.  Willing  to  take  responsibility. 

;  Would  like  full  picture  of  job.  location 
'  and  salary.  Will  consider  public  re- 
'  lations  job  or  with  house  organ.  Bo.x 

'  2.34^  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _  _  _ 

;  REPORTER  -  COPYREADER  desires 
I  New  England  daily  or  weekly  situ- 
j  ation.  Nine  years  experience,  excellent 
1  references.  Now  employed  35,000  Ohio 
I  daily.  Available  August  1,  Box  2628, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Mechanical _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER — Composing  cost 

i  high  T  My  background  enables  me  to 
make  your  operation  one  of  the  most 
!  efficient.  Investigate.  Box  2408,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. 

I  TELETYPESETTER  Operator.  8  years 
i  experience,  fast  and  accurate.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  2620,  Editor  &  Pub- 
;  lisher. 

;  TELETYPESETTEK  OPERATOR,  7 
:  years  experience,  7  years  union  :  male, 

I  27,  married,  desires  day  situation  in 
Chart  Areas:  2,  3,  5  and  6.  Will 
,  meet  any  contract  as  for  lines.  Write 
j  Box  2607,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I _ Photography _ 

1  SUNDAY  and  DAILY 

i  Feature  cameraman  for  roto, 

picture  page,  magazine  section. 

1  Pacific  or  Northwest  area, 

j  Box  2614,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PICTURE  CONSCIOUS  PAPER  OR 
HOUSE  ORGAN  —  Pix  published  in 
.  Sunday  supplements  throughout  U.S., 
feature  writer  with  Mexico  City  Eng¬ 
lish  daily,  experience  with  Mexican 
I  public  relations  organization  handling 
I  U.S.  accounts,  two  years  assistant 
;  with  results-gctting  college  public  re- 
I  lations  staff,  editor  prize  -  winning 
I  college  paper.  A.B.  International 
I  Relations,  Journalism,  knowledge  of 
j  Spanish.  25,  married,  vet,  references. 

!  Prefer  California.  Florida  or  Latin 
i  America  but  would  accept  position  else¬ 
where  that  offers  advancement.  Box 
2634,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion — Puhlie  Relations 

PRIZE  -  WINNING  publisher  weekly 
newspapers  ;  editor,  Sunday  newspaper  ; 

I  promotions  manager,  daily ;  16  years 
I  experience :  age  36,  family,  seeks  pro- 
I  motions-public  relations  position  for 
i  newspaper,  TV, radio  or  commerial  firm. 

Available  July  1.  Box  2620,  Editor  ft 
]  Publisher.  _  _ 

j  VERSATILE  WRITER 

j  NEW  YORK  'OMES  Magazine  and 
I  Sunday  sections  featured  more  than  a 
dozen  of  my  articles.  Skilled  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting — trade  journal  writing, 

'  editing,  production  creating  prize  an¬ 
nual  reiwrts.  booklets,  releases  aa 
public  relations  writer.  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Age:  35.  Box  2533, 
Ed  tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  LADY  SEEKS  JOB  with 
agency,  publisher  or  manufacturer  in 
publicity,  features  or  publication  edit¬ 
ing  and  make-up.  Knowledge  construc¬ 
tion  field  and  equipment :  Also  building 
products.  Newspaper  ft  trade  journal 
background.  A.  B.  J.  Age,  29.  Any 
location.  Box  2626,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOLID  Background  Ad  contact.  Pro¬ 
duction,  New  York  City  4A  Agency. 
Also  news  reporting.  Still  and  Motion 
Picture  experience.  Selling  home  to 
relocate  (?hart  Area  11  or  12.  28, 

married,  1  child,  Ex-Army  officer,  BSJ 
'61.  ^x  2646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Bobert  U.  Brown 

We  were  surprised  at  George 
Meany’s  vicious  denunciation  of 
the  American  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  for  its  decision  to  close 
its  century-old  union  printing 
shop  in  Chicago  and  take  its 
work  to  a  non-union  shop  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  AMA  is  not 
the  first  to  take  such  action. 

The  president  of  the  AFL 
and  CIO  accused  AMA  of 
“blind  and  irresponsible  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  reasonable  hopes 
and  aims  of  the  working  people 
of  America.” 

Apparently  it  is  the  position 
of  the  union  leader  that  any 
employer  of  union  labor  — 
whether  it  be  an  individual,  a 
corporation,  or  a  non-profit 
association — has  no  right  to 
suspend  the  business  or  move 
it  elsewhere  for  any  reason 
whatever.  And  it  also  sounds 
as  if  it  is  Mr.  Meany’s  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  “working  people” 
in  Nashville  have  no  “reason¬ 
able  hopes  and  aims”  if  they 
are  not  union  members. 

Mr.  Meany  also  accused 
AMA  of  “callous  disregard”  for 
the  welfare  of  its  printing  em¬ 
ployes.  It  could  be  the  associ¬ 
ation  was  aware  that  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  in  the  printing 
trades  would  make  it  easy  for 
all  its  employes  to  get  other 
jobs. 

It  could  also  be  that  the 
shortage  of  labor  was  a  factor 
in  AMA’s  decision  to  get  out  of 
the  printing  business  and  be¬ 
come  a  customer  instead  of  an 
employer. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  the  reasons  for 
AMA’s  decision,  it  might  be 
propitious  to  tell  newspaper¬ 
men  something  about  what  has 
happened  to  costs  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  printing  field  in  the 
last  decade.  Newspapermen 
have  heard  a  lot  about  rising 
costs  in  newspaper  plants. 
Commercial  shops  such  as  those 
that  print  publications  like 
E&P,  or  are  operated  by  AMA, 
for  instance,  have  had  their 
cost  problems  too. 

Just  drawing  on  our  own 
experience  since  1945  here  is 
an  approximation  of  some  cost 
increases : 

Newspapermen,  now  paying 
$130  per  ton  for  newsprint,  la¬ 
ment  the  100%  increase  in 
this  raw  material  from  $62 
since  1945.  Magazine  paper 
(just  the  one  grade  used  by 
E&P)  has  risen  from  $138.00 
per  ton  to  $262  per  ton,  or 


almost  100%.  Other  paper 
grades  have  shown  similar  in¬ 
creases. 

Basic  “per  page”  composi¬ 
tion  charges  made  by  a  printer 
to  a  publisher  have  gone  up 
about  87%  in  that  period. 

It  used  to  be  in  1945  that 
a  publisher  would  pay  around 
$60  per  thousand  to  print  a 
16-page  form  in  black.  Now  he 
has  to  pay  more  than  that  just 
for  makeready  and  lockup  be¬ 
fore  the  press  starts  to  roll. 
Press  room  costs  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  have  increased  more 
than  250%. 

A  basic  bindery  cost  of  32 
pages  plus  cover  per  thousand 
used  to  be  $4.50.  Now  it  is 
$10.50— up  133%. 

Mailing  charges,  exclusive  of 
postage,  have  risen  208%  from 
$2.25  to  $6.93  per  thousand. 

Exclusive  of  paper,  it  costs 
upward  of  100%  more  to  print 
the  same  number  of  pages  and 
the  same  number  of  copies  of 
this  publication  today  than  it 
did  in  1945.  The  percentage 
figure  grows  bigger  as  you  add 
the  increased  number  of  pages, 
the  additional  color,  and  the 
8,000  more  copies  being  pro¬ 
duced  today.  And,  remember, 
these  charges  do  not  encom¬ 
pass  any  editorial,  advertising 
or  administrative  expense.  This 
is  just  what  the  publisher  pays 
the  printer.  It  is  what  anyone 
is  up  against  if  they  continue 
to  use  the  “hot  type”  process. 
It  is  the  reason  why  many 
newspaper  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  are  experimenting  with 
“cold  type”  methods. 

*  * 

Speaking  of  magazines,  at 
least  one  of  them  is  trying  to 
capitalize  on  the  “one-party 
press”  charge  in  a  circulation 
drive  at  the  expense  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  New  Republic  mailing 
piece  quotes  Paul  Butler,  the 
Democratic  Party  chairman, 
on  the  “one  -  party  press” 
theme.  The  magazine’s  card  is 
signed  by  Gilbert  Harrison, 
publisher,  and  continues:  “That 
is  why  I  believe  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  for  a  forthright  liberal 
weekly  such  as  the  New  Re¬ 
public  to  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  Americans  between 
now  and  election  day  with 
the  truth  about  candidates  and 
issues.” 

The  recipient  is  then  “in¬ 
vited  to  accept”  12  issues  of 
the  magazine  for  only  $1 — June 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jun*  24-28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  36th  annual  convention,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

June  25 — Canadian  Press,  West  regional  meeting.  Empress  Hotel, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  26-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  28-30 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Summer  Conference,  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  29-July  I — Now  Jersey  Press  Association,  centennial  meet¬ 
ing,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

June  29-July  I — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Northernairo,  Three  Lakes,  Wisconsin. 

July  9-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  23rd  annual  convention. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

July  12-14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  meeting. 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  16-20 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  III. 

July  19-21 — Alabama  Press  Association,  85th  annual  Summer 
convention.  Battle  House  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Aug.  13-18 — Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  20-21— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25 — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept,  10-14— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  14-16 — Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Sept.  16-18 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  N.Y. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-25 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Leland 
Hotel,  Aurora,  III. 

Sept.  24-28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants' 
Union,  36th  convention.  Municipal  Auditorium,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


4  to  Aug.  20 — from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  primary  through  the  Re¬ 
publican  Convention.  “We  are 
determined  in  this  election  year 
to  do  everything  we  can  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of 
one-party  press  distortion,”  Mr. 
Harrison  says,  adding  that  the 
offer  will  not  be  repeated  for 
another  four  years. 

What  mystifies  us  is  this 
urgency  to  get  the  “facts”  to 
the  people  before  the  nomina¬ 
tions  are  made.  Does  it  pre¬ 
suppose  it  is  not  important  to 
report  the  facts  during  the 
campaign — from  mid-August  to 
November? 

This  is  just  an  indication  of 


what  purposes  the  self-styled 
“liberal”  publications  will  find 
for  the  “one-party  press”  slo¬ 
gan  this  year. 


New  Immunity  Law 

Manila 

Newsmen  have  greater  im¬ 
munity  from  disclosing  their 
news  sources  in  an  amended 
press  law  signed  this  week  by 
President  Magsaysay.  They 
may  not  be  compelled  to  reveal 
their  source  “unless  such  rev¬ 
elation  is  demanded  by  the 
security  of  the  state.”  The  law 
previously  read  “in  the  interest 
of  the  state.” 


ALLEN  KANDER 
and  Company 

Negotiators 

For  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 

170t  K  STREKT  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON 
60  BAST  42NO  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
36  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO 
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New  Straws 


Not  if  your  composing  room  uses  high  cost  methods— the 
additional  linage  of  current  advertising  increases  will  mere¬ 
ly  mean  more  expense! 

For  display  composition  that  cuts  composing  room  costs, 
look  at  the  sample  (actual  size).  It  was  set  the  economical, 
modem  way  on  the  new  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype. 

Rangemaster  Linotypes  set  through  normal  36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-pt.  without  auxiliaries— an  unmatched  main  mag¬ 
azine  capacity  that  lets  you  keyboard  even  big  display  and 
heads.  Ry  keyboarding  you  eliminate  costly  hand  compo¬ 
sition  with  its  distribution,  “cutting  in”  and  underpinning 
that  take  up  so  many  expensive  job-hours. 

The  newly  engineered  Rangemaster  Linotypes  enable 
you  to  set  your  increased  display  linage  (and  large  head¬ 
lines,  too)  at  minimum  cost  and  a  larger  profit.  Write  jour 
Linotype  Agency  for  the  factual  story. 


Only  Rangemaster  Linotypes  can  carry  full  fonts 
of  big  type  like  this  in  their  main  magazines. 
They  are  without  equal  in  range  and  capacity. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brookly 


Set  in  Linotype  Caledonia  and  Spartan  famiUaa 


n  5,  N.Y.  ^ 


LINOTYPE 


Ag*nci«*:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Conadian  linotype.  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Printed  in  U.S..4. 
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IN  PITTSBURGH! 

The  Pittsburgh  Press* 


with  Readers  who  buy 


In  every  economic  quarter.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  offers 
greatest  audience  among  all  media.  For  example:  73.8%  of 
the  highest  income  quarter  families  regularly  read  the  Press; 
72.2%  of  the  high-middle  quarter;  63.4%  of  the  low-middle 
quarter  and  51.9%  of  the  lowest  income  quarter.  And 
another  important  factor  of  this  high  readership  is  the 
fact  that  they  read  their  Press  when  they  have  time  to  read 
and  make  buying  decisions — IN  THE  EVENING. 


NEWVORK.  WorU-r*(egroin<TfwSun  COLUMBUS 

CLEVELAND . Pntt 

PmSBUROH . Prnt 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nawt 

INDIANAPOLIS . Tiimi 


Pocky  MouMoin  Nows  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

.  .  .  .  Poit-Horold  HOUSTON.  .  . 

.  .  .  Fnu  Scimifor  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  CommorcM  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE 

. Now,  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Covington  edition,  Cmcfnnotf  Pod 
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Oanarol  ABvartising  Daportmant.  130  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Yark  City 
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